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Vigilance  with  respect  tn  .\merican  interests  ahroarl  was  the  purpose  that  actuated  the 
founding  of  the  f'.hicago  Daily  News  Foreign  Service  in  1898.  In  stride  with  that  prime 
purpose — and  in  the  finest  tradition  of  this  famed  service — Daily  News  correspondents 
today  are  letting  the  chips  fall  where  they  may  as  they  make  their  forthright  reports  to 
the  .4merican  people.  Here  are  two  cases  in  point*  hotli  scored  hy  (Chicago  Daily  News 
Foreign  Staffer  Fred  Sparks: 


FRED  SPARKS 
Chiroco  Dally  News 
Foreicn  Correspondent 


FOREIGN  NEWS  SERVICE 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

SALES  AGENT:  REGISTER  &  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 
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VIGILANCE  OF  AN  ACE  FOREIGN  STAFFER! 


YOU  DON’T  KNOW 
....BUT  WE  DO! 

He's  One  of  4,000  Employees 
Af  International  Harvester 
in  Indianapolis  .... 

AND  HE'S  ONE  OF  OUR  354,000*  SUBSCRIBERS 

Bill  and  his  fellow  workers  at  International  Harvester's  truck  engine  plant  in  Indianapolis  are  well  paid  and  steadily 
employed.  They  .  .  .  and  thousands  of  others  working  in  scores  of  diversified  industries  in  the  Heart  of  Hoosierland 
.  .  .  offer  a  rich  and  responsive  market  for  every  type  of  product. 

That's  why  Marion  County  has  an  effective-buying-power  average  of  $5,705  per  family f  .  .  .  why  it  stands  eighth 
among  the  nation's  32  largest  metropolitan  counties  in  both  effective  buying  power  and  retail  sales  per  family! 

That's  why  our  Hoosier  workers  .  .  .  like  Bill  Rubush  .  .  .  have  something  left  over  for  luxuries  after  necessities 
have  been  bought  in  generous  quantity.  That's  why  Hoosiers  are  buying  new  cars,  refrigerators  and  television  sets. 

And — we’re  very  proud — they're  buying  . . .  and  reading  . . . 

The  Indianapolis  Star  and  The  Indianapolis  News  every  day. 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY  # 

*  Publisher's  statements,  6  months  ending  September  30,  1 950 
Sales  Management's  "Survey  of  Buying  Power." 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


The  Indianapolis  Star 

ana 

THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


With  this  increased  importance  of  Sunday  newspapers, 
a  new  galaxy  in  the  media  field  has  come  over  the 
horizon  .  .  .  the  Sunday  Supplement.  The  brightest 
star  in  the  Sunday  Supplement  field  is  the  rapidly 
expanding  group  of  Locally-Edited  Magazines. 

Each  magazine  is  edited  in  the  local  market  itself 
by  its  own  local  editorial  staff.  Each  magazine 
features  local  happenings  and  local  folk. 

Continuing  readership  studies  show  that  the  extra 
effort  of  local  editing  pays  off.* 
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Twelve  weekly  newspaper  mogaiines  featuring  The  local 
Touch  for  highest  reader  interest,  greater  advertising  value. 

TOTAL  CIRCULATION;  OVER  2,750,000  CORIES  WEEKLY 

*Mak*  VI  prove  Ut  Ceetecl  any  of  Hie  lellewing  roproMnlalivei; 
■ronhom  Ce.,  Crownor  and  Woodward,  Jonn  A  Kelly,  John  Bvdd  Co., 
Rolly-Smllh  C».,  O'More  A  Ormiboo,  Oibom,  Scolaro,  Mookor  A  Scolt. 


COlUMBIA  STATI 

COLUMBUS  DISPATCH  * 

SAN  ANTONIO  EXPIESS 
n.  lOUIS  610BE-DEM0CIAT 
SAIT  UKE  CITY  OESEin  NEWS 
ATUNTA  JOUniAL  AND  CONniTUTION 
NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES-PlUYUNE-nATES 
LOUISVILLE  COURIER- JOURNAL 
THE  NASHVILLE  TENNESSEAN 
HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 
INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 
NEWARK  NEWS 
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Never  fear,  this  is  not  going  to  be  a  dry,  statistical  report  of  business 
conditions  in  New  England.  It  doesn't  need  to  be,  because  you  can 
size  up  the  situation  at  a  glance. 

According  to  the  latest  Business  Week's  Regional  Income  Index,  the  New 
England  area  was  one  of  the  three  sections  of  the  country  to  show  up  with 
the  largest  increase  in  income — from  209.9  in  September  to  214.1 
in  October.  And  there  is  no  slowing  down. 

Business  in  New  England  is  excellent  .  .  .  and  getting  better. 

People  have  more  money  to  spend  and  are  willing  to  spend  it. 

Because  of  the  compact  nature  of  New  England  (6.2%  of  the  U.  S. 
population  compressed  into  only  2%  of  the  area]  and  the  tradition  of 
living  by  and  with  the  hometown  newspaper,  your  most  economical  and 
logical  advertising  medium  is  this  network  of  fine,  well-read  newspapers. 

Compressed  coverage  plus  a  lucrative  market  means  greater 
sales  for  you.  Try  these  great  newspapers  with  a  strong 
schedule  and  you  won't  be  disappointed. 


Sell  New  England  With  Newspapers  .  . 


MAINE  —  Bangor  Daily  Nawi 
(M). 

VERMONT— Barra  Timat  (E), 
Bannington  Bannar  (E|,  Bur¬ 
lington  Fraa  Pratt  (M). 

MASSACHUSETTS  —  Betton 
Globa  (MtE).  Botton  Globa 
(S),  Boilon  Pott  (M),  Botton 
Pott  (S),  Botton  Racord  B 
Amarican  (MSE).  Botton  Sun¬ 
day  Advartitar  (S),  Brockton 
Entarprita  B  Timat  (E),  Capa 
Cod  Standard-Timat.  Hyannit 
(E),  Fall  Rivar  Harald  Nawt 
(E),  Fitchburg  Santinal  (E), 
Gardnar  Nawt  (E),  Havarhill 
Gaiatta  (E),  Lawranca  Eagla- 
Tribuna  (MBE),  Lynn  Itam  |E), 
Naw  Bedford  Sunday  Stand¬ 
ard-Timat  (S),  Naw  Bedford 
Standard-Timat  (E),  North 
Adamt  Trantcript  (E),  Pittt- 
iiald  Barkihira  Eagle  (E).  Taun¬ 
ton  Gazette  (E|,  Waltham 
Newt  Tribune  (E),  Worcattar 
Telegram  and  Evening  Ga- 
zatta  (MBE),  Worcattar  Sun¬ 
day  Telegram  IS) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — Concord 
Monitor  -  Patriot  (E),  New 
Hampthira  Morning  Union  and 
Manchattar  Evening  Laadar. 

RHODE  ISLAND- Watt  War¬ 
wick  Pawtuiet  Valley  Daily 
Timat  (E),  Providence  Bulle¬ 
tin  (E).  Providanca  Journal 
(M),  Providence  Journal  (S), 
Woontocket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT— Antonia  San- 
tlnal  (E),  Bridqeoort  Pott  (S), 
Bridgeport  Pott-Talaqram  (MB 
E),  Brittol  Pratt  (E).  Danbury 
Nawt-Timat  (E),  Hartford 
Courant  (M),  Hartford  Cour- 
ant  (S),  Hartford  Timet  (E), 
Meriden  Record-Journal  (MB 
E),  Naw  Britain  Harald  (E), 
New  Haven  Raqistar  (EBS), 
Naw  London  Day  (E),  Norwich 
Bulletin  and  Racord  (MBE), 
Torrinqton  Raqiitar  (E),  Water- 
bury  Republican  B  American 
(MBE),  Watarbury  Republican 
(MBS), 
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Uncle  Mat  says: 


fatigue  in  linecasting,  your  operators  need  and  de¬ 
serve  Matrix  Contrast  Service.  You’ll  notice  a  defi¬ 
nite  beneficial  effect  on  employee  relations  . . .  for 
easy-to-read  Matrix  Contrast  Reference  Marks  en¬ 
able  operators  to  “see-what-tliey-set”  ivithout  eye- 
strain  . . .  and  it  saves  time  all-down-tlie-line. 

Processed  reference  marks,  now  available  in 
black-and-white  and  in  colors,  mean  trigger-quick 
recognition  of  typographical  and  “wrong -font” 
errors . . .  before  the  lines  are  cast.  Write  to  our 
nearest  office  for  full  information  on  our  continu- 
ous  maintenance  plan,  which  includes  the  original 
application  of  the  process  to  your  matrices,  the  re¬ 
processing  of  matrices  as  necessary,  and  the  proc¬ 
essing  of  all  sorts  and  new  matrices  you  purchase. 


MATRIX 

gives  you 
better 


Employee 

Relations 

too! 


MATRIX  CONTRAST  SERVICE 

MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORPORATION,  154  West  I4th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  —  326  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 
1105  Trenton  Street,  Los  Angeles  15,  Calif.  —  Sole  licensees  of  the  Percy  L.  Hill  Matrix  Contrast  Patent  No.  1,796,023,  other 
patent  pending.  European  Agents:  Funditor,  Ltd.,  3  Woodbridge  Street,  Qerkenwell  Green,  London,  E.  G  1. 

Copyright  1950,  Uatriz  Cootrut  Corporttlon 
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boils 

down 


Ten  (^ys’  issues  of  The  New  York  Times  carry 
a  lot  of  news.  And  they  can  take  up  a  lot  of 
shelf  space  in  your  library. 

But  when  they  have  been  transferred  to  Microfilm, 
these  ten  issues  boil  down  to  a  single  reel  you 
can  store  in  less  than  4%  of  the  space  required 
by  ten  copies  of  The  New  York  Times. 

And  when  you’re  getting  The  New  York  Times  on 
Microfilm  you’re  getting  everything  published 
in  the  newspaper  that  gives  you  more  news, 

more  maps  and  charts,  more  full  texts  of  important  ~ 

documents  and  speeches  than  any  other.  ^ 

The  service  is  fast ...  a  new  reel  is  completed  ^B  ™ 

every  ten  days,  and  mailed  to  you  within  three  days 
of  the  ten-day  period  it  covers. 

At  the  price  of  only  $140  for  a  full  year’s  service  ($144  outside  the  U.  S.) 
the  service  pays  for  itself  quickly.  For  you’re  eliminating  the  constant 
bother  and  expense  of  repairing  and  replacing  worn  volumes  or 
single  copies.  Microfilm  really  lasts. 

Your  busy  staff  deserves  this  space-saving,  time-saving 
service  in  1951 !  A  letter  mailed  to  the  address  below  will  start  your 
subscription  the  first  of  the  year  or  bring  you  a  prompt  answer 
to  any  questions. 


Slje  NeHrljork  S^imefi  on  microfilm 

239  West  43rd  Street,  New  York  18,  New  York 
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editor  &  PUBLISHER  •  The  SPOT  NEWS  Paper  of  the  Newspaper  and  Advertising  Fields 


EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


“®t)crefore 

MF^^£(oeber  tjcarctt)  tfjesie 
W  siapingj!  of  mine,  ant  boett)  tfjem,  ^ 
^  5  toiU  lifecn  f)im  unto  a  fcoige  man,  1 
totjtcf)  fjisi  upon  a  roefe;  anb 
ttje  rain  bescenbeb,  anb  ttje  floobsi  J 
^  came,  anb  tt)e  toinbei  blebJ  anb  J 
beat  upon  that  bowser 
anb  it  fell  not”.  .  . 


M  ^romisie  anb  a  draper  *  ♦  •  this  C'hristmaslide.  despite  the 

beauty  and  the  spiritual  siqnificauce  of  its  origin,  brings  a  shadow  of  evil  portent. 

There  is,  however,  an  eloquent  refutation.  We  who  love  peace  and  who  have  sought  it 
and  fought  for  it,  and  offered  prayer  in  its  behalf,  know  that  our  ideals  are 
upon  a  rock.  They  cannot  fail. 

It  is  well  to  pause,  in  the  midst  of  world  alarms,  to  express  reverent  grati 
tilde  for  our  many  blessings.  The  things  we  seek  are  the  things  He  would  have 
sought  .  .  .  mans  humanity  to  man  .  .  . 
hearts  keyed  to  the  eternal  music  of  Faith. 


Peace  on  Earth-^Crood  Will  to  Man”.  ' 
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Admen  Crystal-Gaze 
At  ’51  Uncertainties 


By  lames  L  CoUings 

Five  prominent  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives  and  advertising  agency 
men  were  asked  this  week  by 
Editor  &  Publisher  to  gaze  into 
their  crystal  balls  and  come  up 
with  predictions  for  1951. 

Here  are  their  answers:  • 
‘Recession’  Up  to  March 

Walter  Weir,  president  of 
Walter  Weir,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency — 

“Because  of  materials  going  on 
allocation  and  a  slowness,  up  to 
this  point,  in  placing  war  orders, 
it  seems  quite  possible  there  could 
be  a  minor  ‘recession’  up  to 
March. 

“By  then,  war  production — 
which  isn’t  over  2%  at  this  time 
— should  be  fairly  well  under 
way,  rather  than  mostly  in  the 
blueprint  stage.  Despite  shortages 
in  hard  goods,  which  may  become 
manifest  by  summer,  there  should 
be  plenty  of  spending  power — 
maybe  too  much,  since  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  seems  disinclined  to 
take  such  tough  medicine  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  both  Baruch  and  Dewey. 

“I  think  it  doubtful  that  we 
shall  see  full-scale  war  during  at 
least  the  first  half  of  ’51 — and,  in 
the  present  state  of  mind  of  the 
Western  nations,  1  doubt  that  it 
will  arrive  before  ’52.  At  some 
point,  however,  unless  we  let  Rus¬ 
sia  know  directly  where  we  stand 
and  back  that  up  with  the  threat 
of  the  use  of  power,  I  am  afraid 
we  shall  be  pushed  into  it,  at  a 
stage,  as  in  the  past  war,  where 
even  though  we  have  more  to 
wage  it  with  than  we  have  now, 
so  will  Russia. 

Danger  of  Inflation 

“1  think  our  one  great  internal 
danger  is  still  the  possibility  of 
further  inflation.  In  my  opinion, 
soft  goods  particularly  should  see 
a  boom  next  year,  since  the  avail¬ 
able  money  will  have  to  go  some- 
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where.  Regardless  of  what  hap¬ 
pens,  I  believe  advertisers  should 
continue  emphasizing  their  brands 
even  though  not  available,  since 
the  most  valuable  asset  a  manu¬ 
facturer  has  at  any  time  is  a  fran¬ 
chise  on  public  preference. 

“I  don’t  anticipate  too  much  of 
the  drippy  institutional  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  past  war  period,  al¬ 
though  I  think  the  time  is  ripe 
for  some  straight-talking  on  the 
part  of  American  business. 

“And  I  believe  the  American 
people  are  looking  for  hard- 
headed,  realistic  and  courageous 
leadership.  Their  reaction  when 
we  first  went  into  Korea  is  pretty 
good  evidence  of  that.  But  we 
have  bogged  down  again  into  an 
attitude  of  timidity  and  appease¬ 
ment  and  the  public  is  once  again 
confused  and  frightened. 

“We  have  a  vacuum  in  leader¬ 
ship  which  I  believe  it  would  be 
to  the  advantage  of  American 
business  management  to  attempt 
to  fill.’’ 

10%  Increase  in  Linage 

Stephen  P.  Mahoney,  treasurer 
of  Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney, 
newspaper  representatives — 

“It  is  difficult  at  a  time  like 
this  to  make  a  prediction  or  to 
forecast  accurately  because  1951 
may  find  this  country’s  economy 
and,  rightly,  rearmament  in  a 
state  of  flux. 

“Nevertheless,  because  of  forces 
at  work  which  are  seeking  the 
overthrow  of  the  United  States, 
there  should  be  a  10%  increase 
in  our  national  linage  in  1951. 
and  there  might  normally  have 
been  a  much  greater  expectancy 
than  this  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  there  is  bound  to  be  a  lag 
between  manufacturer  advertising 
appropriation  increases  and  some 
justifiable  rate  rises  which,  due  to 
costs,  necessarily  had  to  take 
place  recently  in  all  media. 

“Where,  for  instance,  $500,000 
was  spent  by  an  advertiser  in 
newspapers  last  year,  he  will  find 
that  same  amount  of  money,  ap¬ 
propriated  again,  buying  slightly 
less  linage  in  1951. 

“Yet  that  same  advertiser  may 
not  now  be  able  to  increase  his 
appropriation,  as  he  will  readily 
do  later,  until  the  beginning  of 
his  new  fiscal  year,  which  might 
conceivably  be  as  late  as,  say, 
Oct.  1,  1951. 

“Likewise,  with  a  25%  cut¬ 
back  in  automotive  production, 
there  will,  of  course,  be  thousands 
fewer  cars  to  tack  advertising  al¬ 
lotments  on;  yet  one  must  expect 
still  greater  curtailment  in  linage 
than  in  production,  since  it  will 
not  be  felt  necessary  to  stimulate 
a  buying  demand.  Perhaps  as 
great  a  loss  as  35%  could  result 
in  new  car  linage  next  year. 


“Then,  with  a  general  and  nec¬ 
essary  government  freeze  settling 
over  prices,  plus  curtailments 
which  will  amount  to  rationing, 
we  should  see  a  changeover  from 
merchandise  advertising  to  that 
of  brand  or  ideological. 

“One  could  expect  completely 
new  schedules  from  some  heavy 
industries  which  ordinarily  would 
not  advertise  in  a  general  way, 
but  which  will  be  interested  in 
protecting  their  brands,  their 
good-will  and  the  democratic  in¬ 
stitutions  so  worthy  of  being  sold 
to  the  U.  S.  citizenry. 

“Everyone  feels  the  specious 
forces  at  work  to  unsell  and  con¬ 
fuse  Americans  on  their  country 
should  be  countered  by  an  irre¬ 
sistible  force  of  well-told  truth. 

“Newspaper  national  linage  en¬ 
joyed  booms  in  1918  and  in  1943 
due  to  war  conditioning,  and.  if 
history  repeats  itself,  newspapers 
certainly  should  have  an  increase 
in  1951.  American  advertising’s 
part  of  any  defense  effort  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  estimate.” 

Encouraging  for  Supplements 

J.  L.  Ferguson,  president  of 
Sawyer,  Ferguson  &  Walker,  news¬ 
paper  representatives — 

“One  thing  that’s  significant  is 
the  encouraging  situation  in  which 
Sunday  supplements  find  them¬ 
selves  with  respect  to  next  year’s 
linage. 

“Passenger  car  linage  and  ap¬ 
pliance  linage  will  probably  be 
down.  But  despite  this,  we  don’t 
anticipate  an  over-all  drop  in  our 
business,  and  we’re  not  planning 
for  it.  So  far  as  our  own  com¬ 
pany  goes,  we’re  not  planning  any 
cutbacks — in  fact,  a  modest  ex¬ 
pansion. 

“What  newspapers  lose  in  prod¬ 
uct  advertising  through  cutbacks 
in  essential  materials  can  be  made 
up  in  institutional  advertising 
which  big  companies  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  reinstate.  This  could 
replace  product  advertising.  So 
we  have  a  cautious  optimism. 

“Of  course,  when  company 
earnings  are  taxed  heavily,  there’s 
a  tendency  1o  spend  earnings  in 
what  would  be  promotional  ef¬ 
forts.  I  have  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  there  will  be  an  excess 
profits  tax,  and  corporation  taxes 
will  be  higher  too. 

“History  has  shown  that  when 
a  high  tax  situation  exists  large 
corporations  take  an  expansive 
view  of  their  advertising  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  also  I  think  that  for 
that  type  of  advertising  newspapers 
are  fortunately  situated.” 

General  Linage  Firm 

Vincent  J.  Kelley,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  secretary  of  Jann  <6  Kel¬ 
ley,  newspaper  representatives — 

“It’s  hard  to  size  up  the  situa¬ 
tion,  but  general  linage  for  the 
immediate  future  appears  to  be 
firm.  Recent  events,  particularly 
over  the  last  weekend,  may  tem¬ 
porarily  disrupt  promotions,  espe¬ 
cially  on  hard  goods. 

“Advertisers,  to  date,  haven’t 
disturbed  their  long-term  com¬ 
mitments,  such  as  Sunday  color 


“The  period  immediately  ahead 
of  us  will  demand  broad  adjust¬ 
ments,  which  will,  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree,  affect  all  media. 
Whether  or  not  these  events  will 
have  a  deleterious  effect  on  pro¬ 
motion  budgets  will  depend  to  a 
considerable  extent  on  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  imposition  of  restric¬ 
tions,  mandatory  or  voluntary. 

“However,  it  would  appear  that 
newspapers  again  in  this  emer¬ 
gency,  with  their  inherent  flexi¬ 
bility  and  their  tell-the-full-story 
attribute,  can  best  serve  the  needs 
of  the  advertiser  and,  perhaps 
more  important,  the  government 
itself. 

“It’s  absolutely  essential  that 
all  of  us  become  hard  and  strong. 
Newspapers  will  play  a  vital  part 
in  accomplishing  this  objective. 
Consequently,  readership  of  news¬ 
papers  will  undoubtedly  become 
more  broad  and  intensive,  and 
those  advertisers  who  can  effec¬ 
tively  utilize  newspaper  space  dur¬ 
ing  that  period  ahead  of  us  ought 
to  obtain  greater  mileage  from 
those  advertising  investments.” 

Advertising  Essential 

Sigurd  S.  Larmon,  president  of 
Young  &  Rubicam,  advertising 
agency — 

“Advertising  for  1951  tran¬ 
scends  the  question  of  whether  it 
will  be  good  or  bad.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion,  it  will  be  essential. 

“As  we  speed  up  our  defense 
preparations,  it  will  be  essential 
either  to  maintain  a  satisfactory 
civilian  economy  or  to  maintain 
a  satisfactory  civilian  attitude 
toward  the  economy. 

“If  the  times  become  less 
threatening,  advertising’s  major 
responsibility  will  be  to  sell  goods. 
If  the  emergency  grows  more 
threatening,  advertising  will  have 
to  sell  ideas  to  the  American 
people. 

“Advertisers  will  be  ready  to 
meet  either  condition,  depending 
upon  how  advertising  can  best 
serve  all  interests  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  face  us  in  1951." 


Novemhei  Linage 
Up  9%  Over  '49 

Total  advertising  in  newspapers 
increased  sharply  in  November 
compared  with  the  corresponding 
month  of  1949,  according  to 
Media  Records  reports  from  52 
cities.  (The  detailed  report  will 
be  published  in  E  &  P  next  week.) 

All  classifications  except  finan¬ 
cial  showed  strength,  led  by  auto¬ 
motive  and  general  advertising. 
.And  despite  financial’s  lag  in  N')- 
vember,  its  11-month  total  in 
1950  was  substantially  above  that 
in  1949. 

Here  are  the  percentage  changes, 
comparing  November,  1950  with 
November,  1949:  retail,  up  5.5%; 
department  stores,  up  5.9%;  gen¬ 
eral,  up  17.3%;  automotive,  up 
18.5%;  financial,  down  3.0%;  to¬ 
tal  display,  up  8.5%;  classified,  up 
12.1%;  and  total  advertising,  up 
9.1%. 
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Newspaper  Activities 
Kindle  Christmas  Spirit 

In  many  ways,  newspapers  of  the  United  States  keep  alive  the 
Christmas  spirit  of  charity  and  goodwill.  They  sponsor  carol  sings 
and  Yuletide  pageants:  they  adorn  their  buildings  with  holly  and 
tinsel:  they  have  the  "biggest”  Christmas  tree  in  town:  they  seek  out 
deserving  poor  and  help  them:  they  rescue  unfortunate  victims  of 
disaster:  they  spread  cheer  among  their  own  employes.  .  .  .  Here,  for 
example,  is  a  fairly  representative  assortment  of  their  deeds'. 

Santa  Editorial  Philadelphia  —  A  Christmas  5^^^  members  and  guests  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  AANR 

The  Sew  York  World-Telegram  in  front  of  the  roto  plant  of  amended  the  annual  Chiistoas  party.  The  New  York  group  of  repre- 

and  Sun  on  Dec.  22  continued  a  Philadelphia  Inquirer  is  an  sentatives  was  host  to  advertising  agency  media  men.  Among  those 

tradition  of  the  old  Sun  by  re-  Oriental  spruce  more^  than  40  feet  present  were,  from  the  left.  Bob  Erath,  Tom  Reilly  and  Dave  GUlepsk, 


publishing  the  famous  editorial  high  and  is  illuminated  every 
written  by  Francis  P.  Church  en-  night, 
titled  “Is  There  A  Santa  Claus?” 

which  first  appeared  on  Sept.  21.  Something  Extra  for  Staffs 
1897.  Chicago  —  A  Christmas  bonus 

was  paid  to  all  Chicago  Tribune 
Empty  Stocking  Edition  employes,  as  well  as  to  members 

Columbus,  Ga.  —  A  special  of  WGN  staff  and  the  Tribune 
Empty  Stocking  Fund  issue  of  the  building  corporation. 

Sunday  Ledger-Enquirer  was  pub-  *  •  * 

lished  Dec.  10  and  sold  by  an  Troy,  N.  Y. The  Record 

inny  of  1,000  salesmen  recruited  Newspapers  on  Dec.  15  paid  their 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Junior  largest  bonus  in  the  history  of 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other  (he  newspapers,  a  payment  of 
dvic  minded  citizens.  The  event  i2i/4%  of  straight  time  earnings 
netted  $5,050  to  provide  gifts  for  for  the  first  11  months  of  the 
children  of  500  needy  families,  year. 


space  buyers  from  Kenyon  &  Eckbardt,  advertising  agency. 


Only  3.000  papers  were  sold. 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla.  — At  a  Thwe  were  just  a  few  of  the  pa^-goers  who  found  the  representative^ 
AU  Year  Effort  Christmas  party,  the  148  employes  en  ertainm^t  h^ly  am^mg.  In  the  •«•«»  order.  Bill 

New  Bedford,  Mass.— Christ-  .Kp  nnvtnnn  Rt-nrh  t  Pursell,  space  salesman,  Detroit  News;  Douglas  Humm,  and  Dolly  KU- 

man  activities  of  the  Sew  Bedford  News-Journal  and  its  radio  sta-  Charies  W.  Hoyt,  advertising  agency. 

Standard  -  Times  emphasize  the  (jgn  heard  good  news — a  general  **  media  buyers, 

charity  work  of  the  Standard-  wage  increase  —  from  Publisher 
Tunes  Chanties,  Inc.,  a  continu-  Julius  Davidson  and  received  bo- 
ing,  ycar-around  effort.  nus  checks,  cigarets  and  fruit  cake. 

Each  year,  the  newspaper  spon-  They  gave  Mr.  Davidson  a  set  of 
»rs  a  musical  show  for  three  luggage, 
nights,  proceeds  of  which  go  to 

parity  projects  of  the  newspaper.  Adman  Brightens  Boston 


These  include  a  variety  of  activi- 


.  ,  .  ,  Boston — The  beautiful,  bright 

for  Christmas  face  that  adorns  The 
hung^  mothers  to  needed,  ex-  business  district  this  year  .  .  .  well- 

Gest  hSr  '  sparkling  illumination. 

Il;  P  ;  ...  j  handsome  decorations  and  magni- 

ficent  Nativity  scenes  .  .  .  resulted 
Kf.  R  •  °  t""  from  an  idea  conceived  a  year 

Amateur  Boxing  Tournament  ago  by  Ernest  Hoftyzer,  advertis- 
^ws  in  January  and  February  jng  director  of  the  Boston  Rccord- 

°  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser. 

Second  chief  promotion  at  Christ-  th..  HmH  Hr.h 


American  and  Sunday  Advertiser.  Lee  Ward,  left,  president  and  gen- 
The  dull,  drab  Chirstmas  scene  eral  manager  of  Ward-Griflith, 


Wrapping  and  packaging  the 
6.000  gift  boxes  was  done  in  the 
Sentinel  public  service  bureau,  lo¬ 
cated  at  a  busy  downtown  street 
corner  and  in  full  view  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  passersby.  The  six  tons 
of  packages  were  flown  to  Tokyo. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Parties  for  Children 
Waterbury,  Conn.  —  About 
2,000  underprivileged  children 
were  guests  of  the  Waterbury  Re¬ 
publican  and  American  at  a 
Christmas  party  Dec.  23  in  the 
State  Theater, 


mas  party  for  under  -  privileged 
children  at  the  public  auditorium 
on  Dec.  23.  Everything  is  do- 


Fund  a  succesXl  annual^'Tvent  newspaper  representatives,  talks  Portland,  Ore.  — The  Journal 

or  n^aVth?^  decad^^^^  do  something  about  it.  First,  pho-  things  over  with  Wilham  A. ^om-  ored  its  19th  annual  Christ- 

or  nearly  three  decades.  tographs  were  taken  of  the  im-  son.  former  director  of  the  Bureau  under  -  privileged 

Insnirino  Dororrrtlnno  Enlargements  were  o»  Advertising.  children  at  the  public  auditorium 

^  M  nn  I  ^  t  on  Dec.  23.  Evervthing  is  do- 

Vicfnrv  AO  ?  °f  booster  to  ease  the  heartache  of  nated  for  the  party,'  and  it  is  un- 

^  y  ^  P'cturized  with  colored  paints  to  being  away  from  home  on  Christ-  der  the  direction  of  the  Oregon 

nias  through  the  generosity  of  Journal  Junior  department. 

Z,000  colored  bulbs,  which  was  k  were  really  decorated  for  Christ-  readers  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  *  »  . 

crated  by  the  Dispatch-Pioneer  mas.  who  contributed  $16,000  to  the 

rress.  Dan  Ridder,  assistant  to  jhen  Mr.  Hoftyzer  sold  the  Korean  Overseas  Fund.  The  Chicago  —  More  than  1,200 
•a  P'^^^'n^nt  of  the  newspaper,  jjea  to  business  men  and  civic  money  was  used  to  buy  16  dif-  school  children,  all  participants  in 

am  he  hoped  the  tree  would  help  leaders,  with  the  help  of  the  tools  ferent  gift  items  in  quantities  of  the  Sun-Times’  Saturday  radio 

10  continue  St.^  Paul  s  reputation  provided  by  Frank  Manchester,  6,000  each.  quiz  program,  were  guests  of  the 

as  the  nation’s  “Christmas  City.”  staff  photographer,  and  Harold  ’  Each  gift  package  contained  a  paper  at  a  Christmas  party. 

♦  ♦  ♦  Kolb,  art  director  of  the  Record-  pocket-sized  book  novel,  writing  Added  to  the  throng  were  boys 

Chicago — The  Christmas  deco-  American.  tablet,  ball  point  pen,  mechanical  and  girls  from  two  orphanages, 

rations  in  Nathan  Hale  Court  be-  pencil  and  lead,  playing  cards,  S-T’s  Santa  Claus  also  handled 

tween  Tribune  Tower  and  WGN  Christmas  in  Tokyo  handkerchief,  a  booklet  of  James  5.000  telephone  calls  daily  from 

Building  was  acclaimed  one  of  this  Milwaukee — Wounded  GIs  in  J.  Metcalfe  “Portraits.”  fruit  cake,  children  wanting  to  “remind” 

city’s  most  inspiring  Yuletide  hospitals  in  Japan  as  the  result  of  packages  of  gum,  chocolate  cov-  Santa  of  their  good  deportment 

scenes.  Korean  fighting  will  receive  a  ered  cherries  and  two  candy  bars,  and  their  Christmas  needs. 
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Thousands  Get  ‘Lift’ 
From  Dailies’  Songfests 


Christmas  Carol  Festivals  are- 
becoming  major  newspaper  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  Yuletide  observance. 

Several  such  events  this  year 
have  encouraged  thousands  of  per¬ 
sons  to  gather  and  celebrate  the 
joyous  season  with  a  hymn  in 
their  hearts. 

E.  Lansing  Ray,  publisher  of 
the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat,  said  he  undertook  a  choral 
pageant  this  year  in  an  effort  to 
lift  the  “Cloak  of  Pessimism" 
which  seemed  to  be  drifting  over 
the  country. 

2  Festivals  in  Day 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Two  majestic 
festivals  of  music  and  religious 
pageantry  were  arranged  by  the 
Globe-Democrat  for  Dec.  20  with 
an  invitation  to  the  entire  com¬ 
munity  to  join  in  “a  rededication 
of  the  spiritual  significance  of 
Christmas." 

Thousands  gathered  in  a  four- 
block  area  around  Memorial  Plaza 
to  see  a  one-hour  presentation  in 
music  and  drama  of  the  Nativity 
story.  Then,  for  three  hours.  Con¬ 
vention  Hall  of  Kiel  Auditorium 
was  jammed  with  persons  who 
came  to  sing  and  listen  to  song. 
The  total  crowd  was  estimated  at 
10,000. 

More  than  600  persons  from 
musical  organizations  participated 
in  the  indoor  concert  and  150  of¬ 
fered  their  talents  in  the  outdoor 
festival.  The  St.  Louis  Symphony 
Orchestra  donated  its  services. 

The  City  of  St.  Louis  joined  in 
the  newspaper  promotion  by  pro¬ 
viding  Yuletide  decoration  of  Me¬ 
morial  Plaza. 


Worldwide  Event 

Hartford,  Conn.  —  More  than 
20,000  persons  gathered  in  front 
of  the  Hartford  Times  portico 
Wednesday  night  in  what  has  be 
come  one  of  the  great  religious 
festivals  in  the  nation.  In  a 
world  trembling  in  fear  of  war, 
they  sang  the  praises  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  It  was  a  seasonably 
cold  New  England  night. 

Under  floodlights  from  the 
Times  Building  and  the  Municipal 
Building  nearby,  the  vast  throng 
joined  even  more  joyously  in  this 
15th  annual  Carol  Sing  because 
their  voices  were  to  be  heard 
around  the  world. 

Publisher  Francis  S.  Murphy 
told  participants  that  Gov.  Chester 
Bowles  had  arranged  for  the 
broadcasting  of  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  over  a  Voice  of  America 
program.  Governor  Bowles  ex¬ 
tended  greetings  to  all  and  shook 
hands  with  Repr.  John  D.  Lodge, 
his  successful  opponent  in  the  No¬ 
vember  election. 

James  Melton,  opera  tenor, 
sang  four  numbers. 

For  the  carol  singing,  the  Times 


had  printed  thousands  of  song 
sheets.  On  the  portico  were  hun¬ 
dreds  of  members  of  church 
choirs  and  glee  clubs  and  12  trum¬ 
peters  from  the  brass  section  of 
the  band  of  the  First  Company, 
Governor’s  Foot  Guard,  in  the 
scarlet  and  buff  uniforms  if  that 
historic  command. 

To  Help  Singers 
Camden.  N.  J. — The  promotion 
department  of  the  Courier-Post, 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Vir¬ 
ginia  Wilton,  distributed  100.000 
Christmas  carol  booklets  for  the 
holiday  season.  . 

$84,000  Bonus 
Omaha.  Neb. — The  World-Her¬ 
ald  will  pay  a  bonus  to  employes 
for  the  10th  consecutive  year. 
Two  weeks’  pay  will  be  given  all 
those  who  have  been  with  the 
newspaper  a  year  or  more.  The 
bonus  will  total  $84,000. 

2  Deserving  Cases 
CiNCiNNAii,  O. — The  Post  de¬ 
cided  the  holiday  season  was  the 
time  for  taking  a  few  swings  in 
a  couple  of  deserving  cases. 

First,  through  the  efforts  of 
Reporter  Harry  Mayo  and  Edi¬ 
torial  Writer  George  Bidinger,  it 
broke  through  red  tape  to  give  a 
Negro  hero  the  chance  to  set  him¬ 
self  up  in  business. 

Then  the  paper  considered  the 
plea  of  Sheriff  Dan  Tehan  that 
law  enforcement  was  suffering  be¬ 
cause  his  officers  had  to  depend 
on  old  patrol  cars.  Managing 
Editor  Bob  Linn  and  City  Editor 
Jim  Allen  front-paged  the  story 
and  got  a  promise  from  officials 
to  buy  10  new  cars  for  the  sheriff. 

Cheer  lor  Veterans 

Chicago — Disabled  veterans  and 
needy  families  of  veterans  were 
remembered  in  charity  and  enter¬ 
tainment  activities  of  the  Sun- 
Times,  Daily  News  and  Herald- 
American.  The  H-A  repeated  its 
annual  practice  of  giving  $5  bills 
to  men  in  VA  hospitals — a  total 
of  $25,000. 

*  *  * 

Chicago  —  On  Nov.  17.  the 
Tribune  announced  a  program  to 
deliver  special  Christmas  gifts  to 
1  Chicagoland  soldiers  in  Korea. 
Tribune  readers  sent  names  of 
service  men  and  responded  with 
$24,000  in  cash  to  cover  gifts  for 
3,300  names  listed.  The  gifts 
were  shipped  to  Tokyo  and  Japa- 
I  nese  high  school  boys  made  up 
.  the  individual  packages. 

,  North  Carolina  Festival 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — William  Neal 
Reynolds  Coliseum  on  the  campus 
,  of  North  Carolina  State  College 
was  packed  the  afternoon  of  Dec. 
i  9  for  the  fourth  Christmas  Carol 


Festival  sponsored  by  Editor-Pub¬ 
lisher  John  A.  Park  of  the  Raleigh 
Times.  The  1951  festival  is  sched¬ 
uled  Dec.  8. 

11.000  at  St.  Paul  Event 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  —  A  capacity 
house  of  11,000  attended  the  1 0th 
annual  Christmas  Choral  Pageant 
here  Sunday,  Dec.  10,  in  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  auditorium.  The  event  was 
sponsored  by  the  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch-Pioneer  Press.  The  St.  Paul 
Choral  Pageant  has  become  the 
highlight  of  the  Christmas  season 
in  this  area.  Many  people  trav¬ 
eled  long  distances,  from  commu¬ 
nities  throughout  Minnesota  and 
Western  Wisconsin,  to  attend. 

Approximately  2,300  singers 
from  40  church  choirs  and  high 
school  glee  clubs  participated  as 
a  mass  chorus,  singing  familiar 
Christmas  hymns.  Nativity  scenes 
were  portrayed  in  tableaux  under 
the  direction  of  dramatic  teachers 
from  four  of  the  city’s  colleges. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  mo¬ 
ments  in  the  Pageant  occurs  in 
the  final  tableau  during  the 
“March  of  the  Three  Kings.’’  The 
kings  are  portrayed  by  pastors  of 
local  churches.  Magnificently 
robed  in  Oriental  costumes,  they 
march  solemnly  through  the  audi¬ 
torium  to  the  strains  of  Bizet’s 
“March  of  the  Three  Kings,"  and 
proceeding  to  the  stage,  kneel  and 
lay  gifts  before  the  manger.  The 
entire  auditorium  is  darkened  dur¬ 
ing  their  march  except  for  spot¬ 
lights  from  above  illuminating 
their  way. 

One  Story  Brings  Help 

Cincinnati.  O. — Ruth  Ramer. 
feature  writer  for  the  Times-Star, 
dabbed  alternately  at  typewriter 
keys  and  her  big  brown  eyes  as 
she  went  at  the  story.  City  Editor 
Jerry  Hurter  grinned  at  Ruth 
when  she  gave  him  the  copy  and 
he  caught  her  blinking.  His  grin 
vanished  as  he  read.  “Swell. 
Ruth.”  he  told  her.  “It  hit  me, 
too.” 

There  was  nothing  oversobby 
about  this  front-pager:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Andes  kicked  out  of  many 
apartments  because  landlords  did 
not  want  nine  children.  The  wom¬ 
an  so  worried  that  she  gave 
premature  birth  to  twins,  making 
13  persons  altogether  in  the 
family  and  no  roof  over  their 
heads. 

Salvation  Army  officials  re- 
'  ported  that  a  Kentucky  woman 
'  read  the  story  and  wanted  to 
bring  the  Andes  family  together 
for  Christmas.  All  she  had  to 
offer  was  her  basement,  but  they 
could  stay  after  the  holidays. 

As  a  further  result  of  the  Times- 
Star  story,  a  woman  offered  use 
'  of  a  six-room  cottage  and  a  busi¬ 
ness  man  volunteered  to  advance 
enough  funds  to  cover  rental  of 
the  dwelling  for  a  year.  The 
I  father  got  a  job  offer  and  numer- 
i  ous  persons  donated  gifts,  candy, 
:  food  and  clothing  to  give  the  be¬ 
wildered  family  a  merry  Christ- 


ibs  participated  as  SERVICE  TOKEN  —  Nelson  .4, 

,  singing  familiar  Maynard,  right,  chairman  of  tkt 
IS  Nativity  scenes  executive  committee.  Wood  New 
in  tableaux  under  Machinery  Corp.,  give, 

dramatic  teachers  C.  Roesen  a  watch  m  how 

he  city’s  colleges. 

nost  dramatic  mo-  as  president  of  the  company. 
Pageant  occurs  in  \  \  \ 

lean  during  the  Administrabon  Slate 
Three  Kings  ”  The  Wins  Guild  Election 
aye  y  pas  ors  o  Edward  Easton,  chairman  of  the 
.hiv  ^orld-Telegram  and  Sun  Unit  of 
«he  Guild,  which  waged  an  11- 

iir  of  '^eek  strike  last  summer,  was 

strains  of  Bizet  s  .  ,  •  •  j  *  r  vt 

Three  Kings,"  and  elected  president  of  the  New 

he  stage,  kneel  and  f  t 

.  Ti,„  feating  Miss  Jerre  Smoot  of  the 

York  Times  Unit  by  3,147 
^  for^  nof!  ^aston  headed  an 

iKivp  ^iiiiimin^oino  administration-backed  slate. 

iiX)ve  illurniniitinc  rn  4  j  •4U  \m  r?  * 

®  Elected  with  Mr.  Easton  were 

.  Arthur  Rosenstock,  Po.st,  first  via- 

,  .  ’  u  1  president;  Thomas  Fay.  Herald 

>nngs  nelp  Tribune,  second  vicepresident;  Jo- 

O. — Ruth  Ramer.  seph  Kommer,  Standard  &  Poor’s, 
for  the  Times-Star,  third  vicepresident;  Thomas  J. 
itely  at  typewriter  Murphy,  executive  vicepresidenf 
big  brown  eyes  as  M.  Michael  Potoker,  secretary. 

:  story.  City  Editor  The  administration-backed  slate 
grinned  at  Ruth  scored  its  first  victory  in  five  years 
him  the  copy  and  at  the  New  York  Times,  where 
blinking.  His  grin  Lawrence  H.  Benjamin  was 

he  read.  “Swell,  chosen  unit  chairman. 

1  her.  “It  hit  me,  A  referendum  on  the  questKW 
of  whether  the  National  Guardian 
nothing  oversobby  unit,  the  “scabs”  of  the  Work) 

mt-pager:  Mr.  and  Telegram  and  Sun  strike  and 

icked  out  of  many  members  of  the  Committee  f« 
cause  landlords  did  Common  Sense  during  that  strftt 
children.  The  worn-  shall  be  tried  by  five  fellow- 

id  that  she  gave  guildsmen  on  charges  of  violal'ni 
h  to  twins,  making  guild  rules  was  carried  by  a  vote 
i  altogether  in  the  of  3,237  to  925. 
lo  roof  over  their  ■ 

.  _  .  ,  Deseret  News  Buys 

\rmy  officials  fc- 

I  Kentucky  woman  U.  F.-Acme  bervice 

ry  and  wanted  to  Salt  Lake  City — United  Press 
des  family  together  and  Acme  Newspictures  bec^ 
All  she  had  to  part  of  the  Deseret  News  facilities 
basement,  but  they  this  week. 

:er  the  holidays.  After  almost  three  years  of  » 

result  of  the  Times-  gotiations  —  in  which  the  asset 
woman  offered  use  value  claimed  by  the  Salt  Lake 
cottage  and  a  busi-  Tribune-Telegram  was  chief  factor 
jnteered  to  advance  — the  News  purchased  24-lK)or 
to  cover  rental  of  coverage  from  the  U.P.  Involved 
for  a  year.  The  in  the  purchase  were  two  “asset 
ob  offer  and  numer-  value”  contracts  involving  a  sub 
bnated  gifts,  candy,  in  excess  of  $60,000.  This  money 
hing  to  give  the  be-  was  paid  to  the  Tribune,  a  mom- 
ily  a  merry  Christ-  ing  paper,  and  the  Telegram, 
evening. 
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Goodfellows  Spread 
Cheer  For  38th  Year 

By  Allen  K.  Tyler 


children  receive  toys  and  candy —  Reporter  Assigned  m  m 

with  the  refers  of  the  Chronicle  Because  it  would  be  almost  £verett  Collier  kneeline  foreeround  is  the  Houstoi 

footing  the  bill  in  free-will  contri-  nhvsicallv  imnossihle  to  enllert  *'1  n  “  *"*  "  IS® 

hutions  and  with  the  naoer  eivine  P'’y*'‘=2"y  impossible  to  collect  porter  haudling  the  1950  Goodfellows  program.  Othe 

SrsoLe  and  iiersoS  to  nut  “"**  A'<*»ur  Wale  and  Mr.  Wale’s  moth^ 

Mws  space  and  personnel  to  put  nothing  but  new  toys  are  used.  Wale,  who  has  had  charge  of  headquarters  for 

the  dnve  over.  3^. 

Starts  at  Thanksgiving  signment  is  given — this  year  tall.  Terminal  points  in  the  delivery  included  three  do 

The  Goodfellows  get  under  way  soft-spoken  Special  Assignments  system  are  the  city’s  32  fire  sta-  each  and  pennk 
each  year  at  Thanksgiving  with  Reporter  Everett  Collier  —  is  tions.  Mrs.  George  Wale,  who  school  children, 

an  announcement.  After  the  first  charged  with  over-all  purchase  and  has  handled  Goodfellows  head- 
few  stories  run.  the  rest  carry  distribution  and  files  a  complete  quarters  without  pay  for  27  years.  Special  Recipe 
names  of  donors  and  the  amount  report  on  funds  collected  and  is  so  well  versed  on  the  city  that  s^n  Angelo  T 
of  donations  from  day  to  day.  used  at  the  end  of  the  drive.  she  can  look  at  an  address  and  ters  to  Santa  Cl: 

Most  donations  are  $1  or  $5.  Records  show  that  the  per  capi-  immediately  to  which  terminal  ered  to  the  ediu 

In  addition  to  daily  front  page  ta  expense  usually  runs  under  $1.  Point  it  should  be  assigned.  Ser-  of  the  Standard- 
promotion,  the  program  is  pushed  officials  of  the  Chronicle  attribute  vices  of  workers  are  voluntary.  ^^hich  complaine 

over  radio  shows  and  through  this  to  two  things:  Low  cost  of  City  Editor's  Idea  candy  distributed 

public  appearances  by  Chronicle  toys  because  of  mass  purchase  jhe  Goodfellow  idea  originated  per’s  Santa, 
pe^nnel.  and  donation  of  toys  by  Houston  with  a  former  city  editor  of  the  A  little  girl  w 

Last  year,  16,572  requests  were  merchants  who  want  to  see  less  Chronicle,  George  Kepple.  Out  me  a  bag  of  cam 
filled,  hor  the  boys,  gift  bags  fortunate  youngsters  remembered  for  a  shoe  shine  on  a  blustery  ard  Times  Christ 
rontained  a  softball  and  bat,  a  at  Christmas.  In  1949  less  than  Christmas  Eve,  Mr.  Kepple  asked  didn’t  like  it  very 
boo  .  a  game  an  can  y.  Ldllc  $10,000  was  spent.  the  youngster  what  he  expected  to  ing  Mrs.  Claus  a 

pis  who  wrote  in  received  a  12-  There  is  no  overhead  on  the  receive  from  Santa  Claus  that  kind  of  candy  I  1 

inch,  fully-clothed  doll,  a  set  of  drive  to  be  deducted  from  read-  night.  In  the  same  m 

doll  dishes  a  game  designed  to  ers’  contributions.  The  salary  of  Nothing,  the  youngster  said,  be-  a  recipe  for  Mrs. 
appeal  to  little  girls  and  candy,  the  staffer  handling  the  affair  is  cause  his  father  was  dead  and  dients  were  largel 
ChUdren  up  to  14  years  of  age  paid  by  the  Chronicle,  as  is  the  even  though  his  mother  worked,  sugar, 
participate  in  the  program.  salary  of  a  secretary  who  handles  there  was  not  enough  money  for 

.  II  contributors  correspondence  and  master  lists  toys  or  gifts.  Taken  with  the  A  Home  lor  9 

that  they,  themselves,  were  for  distribution.  Headquarters  are  child’s  plight,  Mr.  Kepple  returned  Cranston,  R. 

S^itv '  wS  °thev°^ere  voS«‘  civic-minded  citizens;  to  the  city  room,  took  up  a  col-  Claus  less  than 

eiwity  when  they  were  young-  for  the  past  six  years  a  portion  of  lection  among  editorial  staffers  spond  to  little  M 

sters.  Contributions  come  in  an-  a  building  owned  by  the  City  of  and  had  it  delivered  to  the  child’s  asking  ?hat  he  f 

Houston  has  been  used,  rent  free,  mother,  whose  name  he  had  her,  her  six  bro 

Cooperates  learned  meanwhile.  The  idea  has  and  their  parent; 

WjC  Close  liaison  is  maintained  with  become  an  annual  event.  The  letter,  p 

■  the  Christmas  Clearing  Bureau  of  Staffers  who  have  handled  the  Providence  Even 

the  Houston  Community  Chest  assignment  seldom  forget  the  brought  two  imr 

and  Council.  Through  the  Bu-  Goodfellows,  even  after  their  houses  to  rent, 

reau.  Houston’s  welfare  agencies  stint  is  ended  and  regardless  of  “I’m  overjoye 

furnish  names  of  children  who  the  fact  that  employes  are  not  Raso.  “I  believe 
A  have  written,  asking  for  toys,  asked  to  give,  they  generally  spirit.” 

■  ^  Their  names  are  turned  over  to  come  around  with  a  donation  “i  fove  Santa,” 

I  the  Chronicle,  and  they  are  re-  each  year,  and  Managing  Editor 

^  I  !  membered  along  with  those  who  R-  J*  Watts,  “Goodfellows’  Edi-  Qj  Christmas 

write  the  Goodfellows  direct.  tor”  several  years  ago,  usually  Chicago— The 

The  City  of  Houston  cooper-  leads  the  parade.  announced  a 

ates— and  has  since  1913— by  fur-  _ .  ^  «  mail  subscriptioi 


-  - - -  ^ -  pt«/i  1  ^  •  1  ^  •!  mail  .'>uu9vi  ipiicms  iv/i  uivii  au\s 

nishing  city  trucks  and  drivers  for  $3,782  ior  Stricken  Family  women  in  military  service  as 

distribution.  Accompanying  each  Escondido,  Calif. — A  fund  Christmas  gifts.  The  Daily  Trib- 

^  _ _ vehicle,  for  truck-to-door  delivery,  whose  total  of  $3,782  amounted  une  will  be  mailed  six  days  a 

are  Boy  Scouts  in  uniform.  Be-  to  an  average  of  $1.24  per  sub-  week  for  six  months  for  $3.75 _ 

Mrs.  Nell  Luton  looks  at  part  of  cause  use  of  municipal  equipment  scriber  to  the  Escondido  Daily  half  price. 

*  day’s  mail  to  the  Goodfellows.  confines  deliveries  to  locations  Times- Advocate  was  awarded  to 

Employed  by  the  Chronicle,  Mrs.  within  corporate  city  limits,  other  parents  of  three  children  killed  $158,000  for  'Neediest' 

Laton  maintains  the  master  tile  agencies  deliver  to  those  on  the  in  a  fire.  The  fund  was  collected  Donations  to  the  New  York 

■d  answers  all  questions  about  fringe,  beyond  city  limit  lines,  by  the  newspaper  in  one  week’s  Times  Neediest  Cases  Fund  to- 

Ibe  more  than  15,000  requests  though  the  bags  are  furnished  by  time  and  presented  to  the  parents  tailed  $158,956  as  of  Thursday, 

that  come  in  each  year.  the  Goodfellows.  just  seven  days  after  the  fire.  It  with  4,765  individual  donors. 
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Dean  Leaves 
Speidel  Group, 
Buys  Ore.  Daily 

Reno,  Nev. — Graham  M.  Dean 
is  resigning  from  Reno  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  effective  Jan.  1,  to  take 
over  publication  of  the  Ashland 
(Ore.)  Daily  Tidings,  which  he 
has  purchased. 

Joseph  F.  McDonald,  editor, 
Nevada  State  Journal,  will  be¬ 
come  publisher  and  will  succeed 
Mr.  Dean  as  treasurer  of  Reno 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  it  is  announced 
by  Merritt  C.  Speidel,  president 
of  the  organization  publishing  the 
State  Journal  and  the  Reno  Ga¬ 
zelle.  Both  newspapers  are  affili¬ 
ates  of  Speidel  Newspapers,  Inc. 

There  will  be  no  other  execu¬ 
tive  changes  and  no  changes  in 
the  long  established  policies  of 
the  two  papers,  Mr.  Speidel  an¬ 
nounced.  Other  executives  con¬ 
tinuing  include  Merrill  Inch,  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

Mr.  Dean,  with  the  Speidel  or¬ 
ganization  for  25  years,  bought 
the  Tidings  from  Mrs.  Lillian 
Schuelke  of  Central  Point,  Ore.; 
Mrs.  Harvey  Ling  and  Carlos 
Noel  Ling  of  Burbank,  Calif. 
G.  M.  Green,  publisher  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  paper  for  26  years, 
conducted  the  sale  as  trustee  for 
the  owners.  Mr.  Green  plans  to 
retire  from  newspaper  work. 

No  changes  in  personnel  or 
policies  are  planned  on  the  Tid¬ 
ings,  Mr.  Dean  announced. 

Mr.  Dean  has  been  treasurer 
of  Reno  Newspapers  and  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Gazette  since  Oct.  1, 
1939,  when  the  Reno  newspapers 
were  acquired  by  Speidel  interests. 
Previously  he  had  been  publisher 
of  the  Salinas  Californian,  then 
the  Salinas  (Calif.)  Index-Journal 
and  Post,  from  the  date  of  its 
purchase  by  Mr.  Speidel  and  asso¬ 
ciates  in  1936.  Mr.  Dean’s  asso¬ 
ciation  began  more  than  25  years 
ago  when  he  was  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Iowa  and  Mr. 
Speidel  publisher  of  the  Iowa 
City  (la.)  Press-Citizen,  the  first 
paper  of  his  group. 

Mr.  McDonald,  for  35  years  in 
newspaper  work  in  Reno,  has  been 
editor  of  the  Nevada  State  Jour¬ 
nal  and  a  member  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  staff  of  Reno  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  since  Nov.  1.  1939. 

John  Sanford,  son  of  the  late 
Graham  Sanford  who  was  for  25 
years  editor  of  the  Gazette,  con¬ 
tinues  as  Gazette  editor  with 
Frank  Sullivan  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Nevada  State  Journal. 

Reno  Newspapers,  Inc.,  is  sell¬ 
ing  KWRN  Radio  Station,  subject 
to  FCC  approval,  to  Kenyon 
Brown,  president  and  part-owner 
of  KWFT,  Wichita  Falls.  Tex. 

■ 

Minimum  Rate 

The  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post- 
Telegram  and  Sunday  Post  has  an¬ 
nounced  new  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  rates,  with  a  minimum  charge 
of  $1.  . 


Secietaiy  of  State? 
Colonel  Doubts  It 

Chicago — Appointment  of  Col. 
Robert  R.  McCormick,  Chicago 
Tribune  editor  and  publisher,  as 
Secretary  of  State  was  suggested 
by  Dr.  Harold  Levy,  Denver  op¬ 
tometrist,  in  a  three-column  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  Denver  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  Dec.  18. 

Colonel  McCormick  commented 
to  E&P: 

“They  would  never  appoint  me 
because  I  would  throw  out  all  of 
the  Communists  and  homosexuals 
in  that  department.” 

Mergenthaler 
Report  Tells  oi 
Defense  Orders 

The  annual  report  for  1950  of 
the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 
lists  earnings  (after  taxes)  of 
$1,536,699  for  the  current  year, 
a  decrease  of  about  40%  from 
last  year’s  $2,597,565  total.  All 
figures  are  based  on  the  year 
ended  Sept.  30. 

Similar  decreases  from  the 
1949  levels  are  reported  in  all 
classifications  of  the  company’s 
financial  statement.  Total  receipts 
for  sales  in  1950  were  $18,938,- 
288,  as  compared  with  $23,124,- 
530  in  1949.  However,  the  1950 
figures  approximate  the  1947- 
1948  levels. 

Increased  Sales  Due 

The  report  to  the  stockholders 
explains  the  decline  in  sales  as 
part  of  a  trend  which  affected  all 
companies  supplying  heavy  equip¬ 
ment  to  the  Graphic  Arts  indus¬ 
try. 

Forecasting  sales  in  1951  great¬ 
er  than  in  1950,  due  to  a  rush  of 
trade  orders  that  developed  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war, 
the  report  notes  that  shipments  of 
military  equipment  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  are  now  beginning. 

The  Linofilm  photo  -  composing 
machine  will  not  be  marketed  un¬ 
til  there  is  evidence  of  substantial 
demand  for  it. 

The  Mergenthaler  report  in¬ 
forms  stockholders  of  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  the  Davidson  Corp., 
manufacturers  of  photo  offset 
equipment,  as  a  Mergenthaler 
subsidiary. 

Details  of  the  proposed  Mer¬ 
genthaler  stock  split  are  also  re¬ 
ported.  At  the  annual  stockhold¬ 
ers’  meeting  to  be  held  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  the  Board  of  Directors  will 
propose  that  the  number  of  au¬ 
thorized  shares  be  doubled  to 
600,000  and  that  the  stock  there¬ 
after  be  split  by  issuing  two  of 
the  newly  authorized  shares  in 
exchange  for  each  of  the  shares 
now  outstanding. 

If  these  proposals  meet  with 
stockholder  approval,  steps  will 
be  taken  to  list  Mergenthaler 
stock  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  in  order  to  attract  wider 
public  investment. 


Newhouse  Soys 
'Cheap'  Tenants 
Harm  Paper 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. — Samuel  1. 
Newhouse  testified  in  court  here 
this  week  that  he  objected  to  a 
store  that  dealt  in  “cheap  mer¬ 
chandise”  in  the  Jersey  Journal 
Building. 

Describing  an  outlet  shop  as 
“a  schlack  store”  —  one  that 
“cheapened”  the  building  —  Mr. 
Newhouse.  who  owns  50%  of  the 
Evening  Journal  Association,  said 
he  had  protested  to  the  Dear 
interests,  owners  of  the  other 
50%  of  the  stock,  that  permitting 
such  an  undesirable  tenant  in  the 
building  “cast  reflection  on  the 
integrity  of  the  newspaper.” 

Differences  over  management 
of  the  Journal  Association’s  real 
estate  are  among  the  items  of 
“deadlock”  which  the  Newhouse 
interests  contend  are  bases  for 
dissolving  the  corporation.  Mr. 
Newhouse  was  examined  exten¬ 
sively  this  week  on  the  negotia¬ 
tions  for  tenants. 

He  insisted  he  was  concerned 
mostly  with  the  character  of  busi¬ 
ness  to  be  conducted,  whether  it 
be  a  fish  market  or  a  saloon,  and 
whether  it  was  the  kind  of  busi¬ 
ness  that  a  newspaper  should  per¬ 
mit  in  its  own  building. 

‘Perfectly  Awful’ 

The  outlet  store,  he  said,  hurt 
the  dignity  of  the  building.  It 
“looked  perfectly  awful”  to  him, 
he  added,  when  he  visited  it  sev¬ 
eral  times  and  saw  low-grade  mer¬ 
chandise  and  questionable  pricing 
signs. 

Over  a  period  of  several  months 
Mr.  Newhouse  has  been  on  the 
stand,  on  call  of  the  defendants 
(Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Albert  Dear), 
for  nearly  six  trial  days.  The  dis¬ 
solution  action  was  commenced  in 
1948,  but  the  court  is  permitting 
testimony  as  to  management  diffi¬ 
culties  up  to  the  present. 

With  a  warning  to  defense  coun¬ 
sel  that  the  current  line  of  trying 
to  prove  his  case  by  examining 
the  plaintiff  leads  to  procedural 
snags.  Judge  Thomas  J.  Stanton 
called  upon  counsel  to  speed  up. 
He  set  Jan.  8  as  the  next  hear¬ 
ing  date. 

(A  typographical  error  in  E  &  P 
last  week  gave  $950,000  as  the 
price  paid  by  Mr.  Newhouse  for 
the  Walter  M.  Dear  stock  in  the 
Jersey  Journal.  The  correct  fig¬ 
ure,  according  to  testimony,  is 
$450,000.) 

m 

Aldrich  Estate 

Pendleton,  Ore. — Estate  of  the 
late  Edwin  B.  Aldrich,  publisher 
of  the  East  Oregonian,  is  valued 
in  excess  of  $50,000,  prior  to  offi¬ 
cial  appraisal.  Stock  in  East  Ore¬ 
gonian  Publishing  Co.,  Astorian- 
Budget  Publishing  Co.  and  Astoria 
Broadcasting  Co.  is  bequeathed  to 
his  wife,  in  trust  for  two  daugh¬ 
ters. 


Gallagher  De  Loce 

Wes  Gallagher 
Named  to  AP 
Executive  Staff 

Wes  Gallagher,  Associated  Prea 
Chief  of  Bureau  for  Germany  and 
correspondent  in  Europe  and  Afri¬ 
ca  during  World 
War  II,  has  been 
appointed  a  Gen- 
e  r  a  1  Executive 
in  AP’s  General 
Office  in  New 
York. 

D  a  ,n  i  e  I  D  e 
Luce,  AP  Corre¬ 
spondent  at  Ber¬ 
lin  and  holder  of 
the  Pulitzer  Prize 
and  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  award  for  Caldwell 

foreign  reporting,  was  appointed 
to  succeed  Mr.  Gallagher  d 
Frankfurt,  Germany. 

AP  announced  also  changes  in 
domestic  service  in  connection 
with  the  forthcoming  retirement 
of  W.  F.  Caldwell  of  Atlanta, 
Chief  of  Bureau  for  Georgia  and 
Alabama.  Mr.  Caldwell  has  head¬ 
ed  the  Atlanta  office,  one  of  the 
key  bureaus  in  the  AP  system,  for 
more  than  20  years. 

Lewis  Hawkins,  Chief  of  Bu¬ 
reau  at  Denver,  is  being  assigned 
to  Atlanta  in  mid-January  prepara¬ 
tory  to  succeeding  Mr,  CaldweD 
on  April  22.  In  taking  up  his  new 
duties,  Mr.  Hawkins  will  return 
to  the  bureau  where  he  joined  AP 
in  1934.  He  has  been  at  Denver 
since  Sept.  19,  1945. 

For  three  years,  1942-45,  Mr. 
Hawkins  was  a  war  correspondent 
in  Europe.  He  was  among  those 
assigned  to  go  into  Normandy 
on  D-Day,  landed  with  the  troops 
and  followed  through  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  surrender. 

In  Denver,  Mr.  Hawkins  will 
be  succeeded  by  John  Jameson,  at 
present  Chief  of  Bureau  at  In¬ 
dianapolis  since  1945. 

Louis  J.  Kramp  of  the  Chicago 
staff  will  succeed  Mr.  Jameson 
at  Indianapolis.  Mr.  Kramp  has 
been  with  AP  eight  years,  at 
Springfield,  III.,  and  Chicago. 

Coincident  with  the  Denver 
change,  AP  General  Manager 
Frank  J.  Starzel  reconstituted  the 
Salt  Lake  City  office  as  the 
strategic  bureau  for  Idaho  and 
Utah.  In  recent  years  it  has  been 
under  supervision  from  Denvw. 
In  its  reconstitution  as  a  strategic 
bureau,  Wilfred  Fehlhaber  was 
promoted  from  Correspondent  to 
Chief  of  Bureau. 
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Military  Censorship 


Imposed  by  Mac  Arthur 


Military  Censorship  was  im¬ 
posed  on  dispatches  from  Korea 
and  on  accounts  of  the  Korean 
campaign  written  in  Tokyo  on 
Tuesday  by  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur. 

The  Public  Information  Office 
in  Tokyo  set  up  a  24-hour-day 
censorship  office,  ending  the  for¬ 
mer  free  flow  of  news  of  the 
fighting  under  a  voluntary  censor¬ 
ship  code  in  which  each  corre¬ 
spondent  was  his  own  judge  ai.d 
jury. 

Correspondents  had  admitted  a 
number  of  security  violations  un¬ 
der  the  old  lax  regulations. 

The  New  Order 

Col.  Marion  P.  Echols,  Gen. 

MacArthur’s  Public  Information 
Officer,  decreed  that  all  press  re¬ 
ports,  radio  broadcasts,  magazine 
articles  and  photographs  “pertain¬ 
ing  to  military  operations  whose 
origin  is  in  Japan  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  press  advisory  di¬ 
vision  for  clearance  before  trans¬ 
mission.” 

Military  operations  were  inter¬ 
preted  to  include  all  matters  of 
“supply,  transportation,  evacua¬ 
tion  and  administration  as  well  as 
casualties  and  replacements.” 

A  similar  system  was  set  up  in 
Korea  for  dispatches  transmitted 
over  Army-controlled  facilities. 

Col.  Echols  carefully  avoided 
using  the  word  “censorship,” 
which  Gen.  MacArthur  earlier 
had  said  he  abhorred. 

Recently,  Lt.-Gen.  Sir  Horace 
Robertson,  head  of  the  British 
forces,  advocated  formal  censor¬ 
ship  in  two  public  statements. 

Some  correspondents  agreed  it 
was  preferable  to  the  confusion 
caused  by  the  voluntary  system 
in  which  responsibility  was  placed 
on  each  writer  to  decide  what  to 
send  out. 

Soldiers’  mail,  censored  in  the 
last  war,  still  remains  free. 

Washington  Parley 
Secretary  of  Defense  George  C. 

Marshall  had  met  the 

week  in  Washington  with  a  group  f 

of  newspaper,  press  association 
and  radio  executives  to  get  their 

views  on  news  censorship.  Opin-  .Y  ’ 

expressed  in  the  meeting  r ^ 

were  transmitted  to  Gen.  Mac-  - ^  nl 

Attending  the  meeting  were  Ed- 
Cranston  Wil- 
Newspaper 
Ben  Me- 
i;-,e 

Ainerican  Society  Newspaper 
presi- 
gen- 

manager  the  Associated 
Press;  Lyle  C.  Wilson,  Washington 
manager  of  the  United  Press; 

Barry  Paris,  editor-in-chief,  and  BEAMING  Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  United  Press,  appears  pleased 
William  K.  Hutchinson,  Washing-  at  the  reception  given  him  at  the  American  Press  Club  in  Berlin, 
ton  bureau  chief  of  the  Interna-  Also  at  table  is  Kathleen  McLaughlin  of  the  New  York  Times.  Mr. 
tional  News  Service;  Justin  Miller.  Baillie  returned  to  New  York  on  Thursday. 


president,  and  Ralph  W.  Hardy 
and  Robert  K.  Richards,  of  the 
National  Association  of  B'^o'd- 
caiters. 

Barry  Paris,  editor-in-chief  of 
International  News  Service,  com¬ 
mented:  “We  think  this  (censor¬ 
ship)  is  the  right  thing  to  do  in 
view  of  the  security  violations 
that  have  occurred  recently.  We 
are  fully  in  accord  with  it.” 

.4P  Position  Defined 

Alan  J.  Gould,  executive  editor. 
Associated  Press,  said: 

“The  position  of  the  Associated 
Press  as  respects  censorship  for 
military  security  purposes — on  the 
warfront  or  the  homefront — has 
been  clearly  stated  from  the  out¬ 
set  of  the  Korean  conflict. 

“Standing  guidance  to  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  AP  staff  sets  forth 
their  responsibilities  (a)  to  be 
guided  by  appropriately  specified 
embargoes  for  safeguarding  se¬ 
curity,  and  (b)  not  to  indulge  in 
self-censorship  where  no  authori¬ 
tative  or  justifiable  restrictions  are 
imposed. 

“Correspondents  in  the  combat 
zone  sharing  the  hazards  with  the 
fighting  forces  are  as  keenly  aware 
of  the  importance  of  preserving 
essential  security  as  they  are  alert 
to  reporting  the  combat  story,  fac¬ 
tually  and  realistically. 

“At  the  same  time,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  system  of  so-called  ‘vol¬ 
untary’  censorship  has  not  worked 
too  well.  This  can  be  attributed 
to  a  number  of  reasons  but  chiefly 
they  involve  conflicts  in  judgment, 
including  conflicts  in  actual  mili¬ 
tary  judgment,  as  to  what  consti¬ 
tutes  essential  security  or  at  what 
point  the  maintenance  of  secrecy 
no  longer  can  be  justified. 

“Since  it  is  fundamental  that  the 


BEFORE  CENSORSHIP— General 
Hoberecht,  seated,  of  United  Press, 
Associated  Press,  after  a  visit 

more  systematic  control  and  guid¬ 
ance  for  war  news  coverage.  In 
fact,  some  such  system,  whether  it 
is  directly  labeled  censorship  or 
not,  has  become  a  necessity  under 
the  increasing  pressures  and  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  Korean  campaign. 

“The  great  danger  always  is  that 
any  form  of  news  restriction,  no 
matter  how  much  it  may  be  justi¬ 
fied,  may  be  carried  to  extremes 
and  that,  for  example,  ‘bad  news’ 
may  be  withheld  from  public 
knowledge  simply  because  it  is 
‘bad  news.’  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
military  authorities  will  be  as 


military  must  determine  security  quick  to  recognize  the  importance 
needs,  there  can  be  no  serious  of  telling  all  the  news  that  safely 
quarrel  with  the  decision  of  Mac-  can  be  told  as  representatives  of 
Arthur’s  headquarters  to  set  up  the  American  press  and  radio  are 


.MacArthur  reports  to  Earnest 
and  Russell  Brines,  standing,  of 
to  the  Korean  battlefront. 

vigilant  to  report  it.” 

U.  P.  executives  made  no  state¬ 
ment. 

Gen.  George  E.  Stratemeyer. 
Fifth  Air  Force  commander,  be¬ 
gan  a  full-scale  investigation  of 
the  premature  publication  that 
American  jet-propelled  F-86  fight¬ 
er  planes  are  in  action  in  Korea. 
He  said  American  pilots  were  en¬ 
dangered  by  the  leak  to  the  en¬ 
emy  that  this  plane,  the  Sabre,  is 
being  tested  in  combat. 

Maj.  James  K.  Bryan.  Public 
Information  Officer  for  the  Alas¬ 
kan  Command,  said  his  office  no 
longer  would  release  information 
concerning  troop  movements  or 
troop  disposal  in  Alaska.  He  said 
the  information  ban  also  applied 
to  the  Pacific  airlift  carrying  sup¬ 
plies  to  Korea. 


Washington — Maj.  Gen.  Lewis 
B.  Hershey,  Selective  Service  di¬ 
rector,  has  asked  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  to  clarify  its  restric¬ 
tive  order  on  release  of  federal 
statistics,  insofar  as  it  relates  to 
military  draft  information. 

Meanwhile,  General  Hershey 
has  clamped  down  on  issuance  of 
figures  for  publication  concerning 
the  number  or  percentage  of  pros¬ 
pective  selectees  who  have  been 
accepted,  rejected,  or  deferred. 
Also,  he  has  advised  state  direc¬ 
tors  that  they  may,  within  their 
discretion,  announce  the  number 
of  men  to  be  called  up  at  any 
time,  breaking  that  figure  down 
to  the  community  level  or  to  the 
individual  board  level  if  they  wish. 
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Big  Ad  Plans 
Made  to  Market 
New  'Chicken' 

Wichita.  Kan.  —  News  stories 
made  James  H.  Knowles,  of 
Centralia,  Wash.,  and  his  North¬ 
wester  pheasant  -  chicken,  a  big 
industry  in  spite  of  his  plans  to 
the  contrary,  so  now  he  plans  to 
spend  $250,000  on  advertising  in 
1951  and  $500,000  in  1952  and 
the  years  thereafter. 

Mr.  Knowles  told  a  news  con¬ 
ference  here  that  he  spent  14 
years  developing  a  bird  that  is  a 
cross  between  a  pheasant,  a  New 
Hampshire  Red.  and  a  Cornish 
game  chicken,  then  decided  to 
keep  it  a  secret. 

“We  were  going  to  raise  the 
birds  on  secluded  farms  in  the 
hills.”  he  said.  “But  the  press  got 
hold  of  the  story  and  before  we 
knew  it.  we  were  nationally  fa¬ 
mous.” 

Mr.  Knowles,  a  geneticist  and 
poultry  breeder,  said  he  had  no 
idea  the  story  had  such  news  val¬ 
ue.  until  the  newsmen  showed 
him. 

“We’re  not  going  to  forget  this 
lesson  you  taught  us.  and  we 
won’t  forget  the  power  of  the 
press.”  he  said.  “We’re  going  to 
advertise.” 

The  secret  of  his  control  over 
breeding  the  Northwester  lies  in 
his  four  methods  of  selecting  41 
fertile  birds  out  of  each  4.000 
hatched. 

Money  for  advertising  will  come 
from  the  sale  of  Northwester  bags 
for  dressed  birds,  and  wing-tags 
which  identify  the  breed  to  the 
consumer.  He’ll  charge  franchised 
distributors  all  over  the  nation 
one  and  one-half  cents  above  costs 
for  these  trademarked  items,  and 
that  money  will  go  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  fund. 

By  1952,  Mr.  Knowles  said,  he 
expects  to  market  60,000,000  birds 
a  year,  and  that  volume  should 
produce  the  $500,000  to  $600,000 
a  year  for  the  space  in  local  and 
national  media. 

Most  of  the  money,  he  said, 
will  go  to  newspapers.  It  will  be 
used  to  perk-up  flagging  markets 
at  the  request  of  franchised  dis¬ 
tributors.  Advertising  in  national 
media  will  be  highly  select,  he 
said. 

Jack  Brashear’s  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  agency  will  handle  all  ac¬ 
counts.  He  found  out  about 
Brashear  after  noticing  ads  in 
poultry  journals. 

“He’s  the  guy  who  thought  of 
using  ‘barrel-chested’  instead  of 
‘broad  -  breasted’  to  describe  our 
birds,”  said  Mr.  Knowles.  “I 
think  Jack  is  going  to  make  some 
money.” 

■ 

Appoints  "Special' 

The  Columbus  Ohio  State  Jour¬ 
nal  has  appointed  Osborn,  Sco- 
laro.  Meeker  &  Scott  as  national 
advertising  representatives. 


'New  Plant'  Extra 
Handed  Out  Free 

Paris,  Tex. — The  Paris  Nen's 
went  to  town  with  an  extra  the 
other  day  when  it  received  word 
that  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 
Lamp  Division  is  establishing  a 
new  plant  here. 

Approximately  5,000  copies  of 
the  extra  were  printed.  Managing 
Editor  Bill  Cunningham  said. 
They  were  distributed  free  all  over 
town  and  in  the  surrounding 
country  by  about  100  leading 
businessmen. 

Judge  Permits 
Use  of  Names 
To  Stifle  Rumor 

Quebec  —  Magistrate  Alphonse 
Garon,  of  Court  of  Sessions  in 
Quebec,  has  now  authorized  pub¬ 
lication  of  names  of  individuals 
involved  in  a  conspiracy  to  com¬ 
mit  gross  indecency. 

This  is  in  direct  contrast  to  a 
recent  decision  by  the  judge,  who 
advised  newspapermen  and  news¬ 
papers  they  would  be  exposed  to 
sanctions  of  the  Court  if  names 
were  published. 

Reason  for  his  change  of  opin¬ 
ion,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Pratte.  was 
that  there  were  too  many  ma¬ 
licious  and  unqualified  rumors  as 
to  who  was  actually  involved  in 
the  case. 

He  asked  newsmen,  however,  to 
use  the  same  discretion  in  this 
matter  as  has  been  shown  so  far 
in  reporting  the  case,  being  tried 
behind  closed  doors. 

Despite  the  freedom  of  the 
press  to  utilize  names  of  the  ac¬ 
cused  persons,  not  a  single  name 
has  been  published  in  any  Quebec 
newspaper. 

Defense  lawyers  objected  strong¬ 
ly  to  newspapers  being  authorized 
to  publish  names,  but  the  jurist 
was  adamant,  and  refused  to  mod¬ 
ify  his  statement  in  any  way. 

■ 

Carson  Lyman  Heads 
National  Press  Club 

Washington  —  Carson  Lyman, 
managing  editor  of  United  States 
News,  was  elected  1951  president 
of  the  National  Press  Club  in  the 
annual  balloting  Dec.  15.  Un¬ 
opposed  for  the  office,  he  will 
be  installed  next  month  as  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Radford  L.  Mobley  of 
Knight  Newspapers. 

Others  elected  without  opposi¬ 
tion  are:  Truman  T.  Felt,  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Star-Times,  vicepres¬ 
ident;  Frank  Rogers,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  News,  secretary;  George 
W.  Combs,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun, 
treasurer  (re-elected);  Nicholas  P. 
Gregory  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Inquirer,  and  Lucian  E.  Warren 
of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 
Express,  members  of  the  board  of 
governors  for  three-year  terms. 


150  Papers  Post 
Higher  Prices 
For  Subscribers 

Newspapers  of  all  sizes  are 
turning  to  readers,  as  well  as  to 
advertisers,  to  gather  more  reve¬ 
nue  to  meet  increasing  costs  of 
production. 

More  than  150  newspapers 
have  advised  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  and 
Editor  &  Pbblisher  of  price  in¬ 
creases  this  year.  Two-thirds  of 
the  boosts  have  been  put  into  ef¬ 
fect  in  the  last  month,  following 
the  rise  in  newsprint  cost. 

Because  the  nickel  had  already 
become  the  prevailing  price  per 
copy  for  1.547  dailies,  there  are 
relatively  few  advances  in  that 
field.  In  fact,  out  of  30  papers 
raising  per  copy  prices.  23  are 
for  Sunday  editions.  The  others 
are  papers  that  have  been  holding 
the  line  at  3c  and  4c.  There  are 
no  additions  to  the  7c  list  among 
dailies. 

The  current  wave  of  increases 
affects  the  subscriber.  In  102  in¬ 
stances,  carrier  rates  are  up.  The 
most  common  raise  is  5c  a  week. 
In  a  few  cases,  this  raise  has  been 
limited  to  the  suburban  routes. 

Mail  rates  advance  in  72  in¬ 
stances  and  motor  route  subscrib¬ 
ers  to  50  papers  are  called  upon 
to  bear  a  larger  burden  of  the 
costs. 

A  large  portion  of  the  150 
papers  on  the  list  have  put  in¬ 
creases  into  effect  across-the- 
board;  for  carrier,  mail  and  mo¬ 
tor  route. 

Reduction  in  New  Orleans 

The  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item 
provides  an  unique  case  with  an¬ 
nouncement  that  it  is  combining 
the  Sunday  and  Saturday  editions 
at  a  reduced  price.  The  paper 
will  be  delivered  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  and  will  be  on  sale  botn 
Saturday  and  Sunday  at  10c  a 
copy.  The  home  delivered  price 
for  the  Item  weekly  will  be  cut 
from  35c  to  30c.  Heretofore  the 
Sunday  paper,  which  was  started 
last  March,  sold  for  15c. 

Papers  raising  per  copy  week¬ 
day  prices  this  year  include:  New 
York  Times,  3c  to  5c;  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register,  from  3c  to  4c; 
Bath  (Me.)  Times,  from  4c  to  5c; 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star,  3c  to 
5c;  Wilmington  (Del.)  Every  Eve¬ 
ning,  4c  to  5c;  Norwalk  (Conn.) 
Hour,  4c  to  5c;  Altoona  (Pa.) 
Mirror,  4c  to  5c;  and  Coatesville 
(Pa.)  Record,  3c  to  4c. 

Advances  in  the  Sunday  field 
have  been  mostly  from  10c  to  15c. 
A  few  moved  from  7c  to  10c  and 
a  couple  from  12c  to  15c. 

The  New  York  Times  put  into 
effect  a  25c  per  copy  price  for 
sales  beyond  a  50  -  mile  radius 
from  New  York. 

The  “Special  to  RFD”  rate  re¬ 
ceived  more  emphasis  in  an¬ 
nouncements  of  price  increases. 
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New  HST  Note 
Pats  Joe  Palooka 

Another  letter  on  White  House 
stationery  signed  “Harry  S.  Tru¬ 
man”  will  appear  in  print  Dec. 
25 — but  it  evidences  Yule  spirit 
instead  of  distemper. 

The  note,  to  be  reproduced  in 
the  “Joe  Palooka”  comic  strip 
Christmas  Day,  is  addressed  to 
Ham  Fisher’s  prizefighting  comic 
star  and  says:  “This  old  world 
would  be  a  grim  place  if  it  were 
not  for  choice  souls  like  you  who 
brighten  our  day  with  the  savii^ 
grace  of  humor.  So  1  think  Jot 
Palooka  has  a  real  mission  to 
chase  away  the  shadows  and 
spread  laughter  as  he  goes  hb 
merry  way  through  life.” 

Mrs.W.A.White, 
Editor's  Widow, 
Dies  in  Emporia 

Mrs.  Sallie  Lindsay  White, 
widow  of  William  Allen  White, 
editor  of  the  Emporia  ( Kan.) 
Gazette,  died  in  Emporia  Dec. 
19.  She  was  81  years  old.  Mrs. 
White  had  contracted  influena 
several  days  before  her  death. 

Mrs.  White  was  bom  in  1869 
near  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  moved 
to  Kansas  City  with  her  family 
at  the  age  of  eight.  'tVhile  teach¬ 
ing  school  there,  she  met  William 
Allen  White,  then  an  editorial 
writer  for  the  Kansas  City  Star. 
They  were  married  in  1893. 

In  1895  Mrs.  White  persuaded 
her  husband  to  buy  the  Emporia 
Gazette  on  a  $3,000  loan  and  a 
capital  of  $1.50.  In  later  yean 
Mr.  White,  known  as  the  Sage  of 
Emporia,  attributed  much  of  hb 
success  to  the  help  and  encour¬ 
agement  of  his  wife. 

After  her  husband’s  death  ia 
1944,  Mrs.  White  held  a  two- 
thirds  interest  in  the  Gazette,  and 
her  son,  William  L.  White,  on^ 
third.  He  became  sole  stockholder 
last  year. 

Besides  her  son,  Mrs.  White  b 
survived  by  two  sisters  and  a 
brother.  A  daughter,  Mary  White, 
died  in  an  accident  in  1921;  her 
death  inspired  one  of  Mr.  White’s 
most  famous  editorials. 

■ 

Col.  Washburn,  War 
Correspondent,  Dies 

Lakewood,  N.  J. — Col.  Stanley 
Washburn,  72,  a  war  correspond 
ent  or  soldier  with  20  armies  in 
100  battles,  died  here  Dec.  14. 

He  began  his  career  as  a  polkx 
reporter  on  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Journal,  later  serving  as 
market  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
Times.  He  was  a  Chicago  Datf 
News  correspondent  in  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War.  During  World 
War  I,  he  was  a  correspondent 
for  Collier's  and  then  went  to 
Russia  to  represent  the  London 
Times. 
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By  Philip  Schuyler 


New  Y ork's  $  1 .000  -  a  -  week 
“Saloon  Reporter”  and  syndicated 
Broadway  columnist,  Earl  Wilson, 
is  a  homebody. 

Although  he  works  two  shifts, 
day  and  night,  six  days  a  week 
from  10  a.m.  to  4  a.m.,  he  spends 
only  six  hours  daily  away  from 
home,  his  “Beautiful  Wife”.  Rose¬ 
mary,  his  “Gorgeous  Mother-in- 
Law”,  and  “Slugger”,  the  8-year- 
old  Earl  Lyons  Wilson,  who  al¬ 
ready  packs  pencil  and  notebook 
like  his  Dad. 

To  be  sure,  Earl  and  family 
have  so  recently  moved  into  their 
new  nine-room  apartment  at  600 
West  End  Avenue  that  the  interior 
decorator,  Alexander  MacDonald, 
has  yet  to  put  the  finishing  touch¬ 
es  on  it.  Earl  may  just  be  getting 
used  to  his  new  home.  It's  quite  a 
change  from  the  single  room  in 
the  Washington  Square  rooming 
house  of  15  years  ago,  and  a  big 
step,  too,  from  the  last  Wilson 
six-room  apartment  on  West  54th 
Street. 

No  ‘At  Home’  Crowding 

Now  the  luxurious  living  room  tent'.  Mahatma.  I  suppose,  is  In-  frequently.  Back  at  home. 


Coffee  by  mother-in-law. 


“Slugger’s”  train  in  for  repairs. 


dian.*  and  that  Roman  stripe  can¬ 
opy  was  the  decorator's  idea  for 
improving  the  acoustics  for  radio, 
television  and  our  record  player.” 
80%  of  Work  by  Phone 
Down  the  5()-foot  hallway  past 
this  rotim  and  close  to  “Slugger's” 
combination  playroom  and  bed¬ 
room  are  two  real  reasons  why 
Mr.  Wilson  is  a  homebody — his 
offices,  one  for  himself,  the  other 
for  an  assistant.  He  does  80%  of 
his  work  by  telephone  at  home. 
Although  he  has  an  office  at  the 
New  York  Post  Building  at  75 
West  Street,  he  never  goes  there 
anymore.  Telephones  at  the  Post 
are  answered  and  his  work  done 
there  by  Charlotte  Jablons.  his 
secretary,  and  Morris  Gilman,  one 
of  three  writing  assistants  em¬ 
ployed  to  help  get  out  his  week¬ 
day  column  and  Saturday  feature 
for  Post-Hall  Syndicate.  Two  more 
assistants  work  with  the  columnist 
out  of  his  home  and  in  the  night 
spots  where  he  gathers  so  much 
of  his  news.  Martin  Burdin  helps 
in  the  day  time,  working  from 
10:15  A.M.  to  6P.M.,  and  Blair 
Chotzinoff  is  the  night  man. 

Mr.  Chotzinoff,  son  of  Sam 
Chotzinoff,  former  Post  music 
critic,  and  now  with  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.,  reports  to  work 
at  6  P.M.  He  comes  to  the  Wilson 
apartment  first.  Then  he  starts 
the  rounds  of  the  clubs,  reporting 
Earl  would  interrupt  at  this  point,  back  to  Wilson  at  1:30  A.M. 
if  he  had  the  chance.  “Besides.  Deadline  for  the  column  is  sup- 
k  homey  scene:  Mr.  Wilson  with  you're  mixing  your  metaphors,  posed  to  be  3  A.M.,  but  Mr.  Wil- 
hb  “Beautiful  Wife”  Rosemary.  Sheik  is  Arabic,  and  lives  in  a  son  and  his  aides  stretch  it  quite 


compares  notes  he  has  picked  up 
with  what  Mr.  Chotzinoff  has 
gathered.  Then  they  collaborate 
in  writing  the  wind-up  of  his  “It 
Happened  Last  Night”  column, 
called  “The  Midnight  Earl.”  Mr. 
Chotzinoff  takes  the  finished  copy 
to  the  newspaper.  On  the  way  he 
stops  off  at  the  Post  Office  to  mail 
a  carbon  copy  Special  Delivery  to 
the  syndicate.  Once  a  week  an¬ 
other  mailing  must  be  made.  Earl 
also  writes  gratis  a  weekly  column 
that  is  published  in  GI  papers. 

By  4  A.M.,  a  tired  columnist  is 
ready  for  bed.  Each  working  day 
Mr.  Wilson  gets  up  at  about  10:15 
A.M.  Dashing  through  the  kitch¬ 
en.  he  pauses  to  pick  up  a  glass 
of  orange  juice  and  a  cup  of  cof¬ 
fee  his  mother-in-law  has  ready 
for  him.  In  the  two  apartment 
offices  the  battery  of  telephones 
has  started  ringing. 

Once.  Earl  tried  to  set  himself 
a  schedule  of  telephoning  at  least 
25  news  sources  a  day.  He  found 
it  couldn't  be  done.  Too  many 
people  are  callihg  him  all  the  time 
to  give  him  news. 

{Continued  on  page  48) 


And  now  for.  business. 


Copy  Ideas  Pay  Dues 
To  Bureau  for  8  Years 


Space  salesmen  on  dailies 
around  the  country  don’t  need 
to  stay  home  evenings  any  more, 
writing  copy  for  the  hard-to-please 
photo  shop  on  a  side  street  down¬ 
town  or  outlining  a  campaign  for 
the  beauty  salon  up-one-flight  on 
Main  Street. 

Copy  and  campaigns  in  16  dif¬ 
ferent  fields  have  been  sent  to 
them  by  the  Retail  Division,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA.  They 
cover  retailing  ads  in  photography, 
pianos,  furniture,  kodaks,  dry 
cleaning,  cafeterias,  beauty  shops, 
opticians,  flour  mills,  yogurt, 
drugs,  bakeries,  cemeteries  and 
medical  societies. 

For  the  Christmas  season,  the 
Retail  Division  put  out  a  bulletin 
on  selling  toy  trains.  It  was  a  case 
history  of  a  home  craftsman  whose 
neighbors  turned  him  from  a  hob¬ 
byist  to  businessman.  He  began 
advertising  in  neighborhood  papers 
and  Anally  in  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News.  Now  he  does  busi¬ 
ness  in  flve  Agures. 

Ads  Reproduced 

Six  of  his  ads  are  reproduced 
in  the  latest  Business  Building 
Bulletin  of  the  Retail  Division. 

Similar  bulletins  have  come  out 
since  Oct.  13  when  the  Arst  in  the 
series.  No.  50,  on  photo  shop  ad¬ 
vertising,  was  F  Jt  into  the  mail. 
The  toy  train  bulletin  was  No.  65. 

Forthcoming,  according  to  the 
division,  will  be  group  campaigns 
by  associations  in  insurance,  in  re¬ 
tail  flowers,  in  neighborhood  drug 
stores. 

Signiflcantly,  one  of  the  bulle¬ 
tins  served  as  basis  for  a  once-a- 
week  campaign  by  a  furniture 
store  in  Vancouver.  The  Retail 
Division’s  ads  were  used  almost 
unchanged,  except  for  a  picture 
of  the  storeowner  and  the  logo- 
type. 

“These  bulletins  are  giving  us 
new  ideas  for  copy,”  said  S.  C. 
Ames,  retail  advertising  manager 
of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun, 
“and  as  a  direct  result  of  same,  I 
am  enclosing  the  Arst  few  adver¬ 
tisements  of  a  series  which  will 
run  with  us  once  weekly  for  a 
year.” 

The  value  of  that  contract.  Re¬ 
tail  division  executives  said,  will 
cover  the  Sun’s  membership  dues 
in  the  Bureau  of  'Advertising  for 
as  much  as  eight  years. 

Public  Service  Plan 

Other  metropolitan  papers  may 
get  equally  valuable  ideas  from 
the  bulletin  to  be  sent  out  in 
January,  “Public  Service  Advertis¬ 
ing  On  An  Annual  Subscription 
Basis.” 

This  tells  the  story  of  how  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal 
and  Times  revived  its  annual  sub¬ 
scription  plan  to  pay  for  space 
used  to  promote  civic  organiza¬ 
tions  and  causes.  About  200  busi¬ 


ness  Arms  around  Louisville  were 
approached  by  the  paper’s  ad  staff 
in  July  and  August.  Each  Arm 
was  asked  to  contribute  whatever 
space  it  wished  to  the  1950-51 
public  service  campaigns. 

Sold  on  Inch  Basis 

Space  was  sold  on  an  inch  basis. 
This  was  totalled  up  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pages  computed.  As  the  ads 
appear,  each  retail  sponsor  is 
charged  his  earned  rate.  Whole¬ 
salers  and  manufacturers  were 
billed  at  general  rates.  In  all,  40 
pages  were  arranged  for  1950-51. 

J.  Garrett  Noonan,  ad  director 
of  the  Courier-Journal  and  Times, 
said,  “It  took  some  determined 
selling  on  our  part  to  convert  this 
wartime  idea  to  peacetime  pur¬ 
poses.  However,  once  the  plan  was 
put  into  action,  we  have  had  little 
trouble  with  renewals.  And  the 
ads  are  getting  the  desired  re¬ 
sults.  Late  in  1950,  one  of  them 
brought  in  383  blood  donors.” 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 
and  the  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Call  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Retail  Division  they 
were  using  the  same  basic  plan. 
As  other  reports  come  in,  the  Divi¬ 
sion  is  prepared  to  serve  as  a 
clearing  house  for  ideas  and  im¬ 
provements. 

■ 

Newsprint  Shortage 
Leads  to  Rate  Rise 

The  Mexia  (Tex.)  Daily  News 
will  hike  its  advertising  rates  ef¬ 
fective  Jan.  1. 

E.  C.  Deane,  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  attributed  the  rise 
to  “conditions  which  are  outside 
of  our  control,  and  which  cannot 
be  expected  to  improve  in  the 
foreseeable  future.” 

Suppliers  of  newsprint,  he  said, 
“will  not  even  quote  us  a  price 
on  our  next  shipment — we  will 
have  to  pay  whatever  the  price 
happens  to  be  on  the  day  of  the 
shipment.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  buying  paper  competitively  in 
the  market  now,  and  we  are  al¬ 
ready  being  rationed  in  the 
amount  we  can  obtain.  The  paper 
situation  is  extremely  tight  and 
the  best  information  is  that  it 
will  not  improve.” 

It’s  just  as  bad  in  ink,  type 
metals,  machinery  and  colored 
Sunday  comics,  he  added.  Sal¬ 
aries  have  also  been  increased. 

The  rate  increase  amounts  to 
25%,  bringing  the  general  rate 
to  70  cents  a  column  inch  from 
the  current  56  cents. 

■ 

New  Pa.  Press  Club 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  Newspaper¬ 
men  covering  the  State  House 
have  organized  the  Pennsylvania 
Press  Club  as  a  social  organiza¬ 
tion.  L.  R.  Lindgren,  Pittsburgh 
Press,  is  president. 


IN  THE  H-BOMB  FACTORY  AREA,  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Ncwi 
&  Courier  and  Evening  Post  will  be  housed  in  this  modem  plant  by 
the  end  of  next  year. 


Bankers  Wear  Tweeds 
In  Bureau’s  Ad  Plan 


Space  salesmen  on  newspapers 
often  toy  with  the  idea  that  bank¬ 
ers  are  human  —  and  how  to  let 
the  public  know  it  through  adver¬ 
tising. 

Early  this  month,  the  Retail 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA,  worked  up  a  pres¬ 
entation  called  “Let’s  Talk  About 
Bank  Advertising’'  which  may 
help  take  the  chill  off  the  impos¬ 
ing  marble  entrances  and  interior 
galleries  of  the  big  money-lend¬ 
ing  institutions. 

In  the  material,  a  space  sales¬ 
man  will  And  ideas  on  how  to 
organize  an  annual  campaign  for 
a  commercial  bank,  how  to  time 
the  advertising,  and  what  to  say 
in  copy. 

Tup  Hat  Hidden 

Funny  thing,  most  salesmen 
think  the  president  of  the  bank 
wants  dignifled  copy.  Truth  is, 
says  the  Bureau,  the  bank’s  big¬ 
gest  problem  is  “constantly  get¬ 
ting  more  customers”  for  its  serv¬ 
ices. 

“What  is  so  awe-inspiring  about 
someone  who  loans  money  for 
a  living?”  Orville  E.  Reed,  ad 
man,  is  quoted.  “And  when  you 
talk  of  dignity  in  advertising  copy, 
stop  a  minute.  Can  you  think  of 
anything  more  digniAed  than  a 
corpse?  .  .  .  Creating  goodwill, 
selling  the  attractive  points  of  a 
product  or  service  is  no  job  for 
a  lifeless  Zombie.” 

Headlines  Bright 

Result  of  this  thinking  are  live¬ 
ly  headlines,  like  this  for  a  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  bank: 

Surely,  We  Open  Joint  Accounts 
for  Newlyweds 

.  .  .  And  Nearlyweds,  Too! 

SigniAcantly,  the  Arst  three  ads 
in  the  Hartford  series  pulled  160 
coupon  responses.  Readers  opened 
105  new  accounts. 

Executives  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association  said  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  presentation  “does  more 
than  just  talk.  It  sticks  to  speciAcs 
and  offers  practical  ideas  and 
methods  to  improve  the  effective¬ 


ness  of  the  newspaper  phase  of 
bank  advertising,  and  makes  very 
worthwhile  reading  for  banks  big 
and  small.” 

Six  Out  Now 

The  banking  booklet  is  sixth 
in  a  series  on  different  types  of 
business  and  their  ad  problems. 
The  Arst  classiAcation,  Appliances, 
came  out  little  more  than  one 
year  ago. 

Jesse  Lair,  of  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Brainerd 
(Minn.)  Daily  Dispatch,  said  of 
the  Arst  in  the  series,  “One  of  our 
appliance  accounts  wanted  to  sec 
the  complete  report  and  he  b 
copying  most  of  it  for  his  rec¬ 
ords.” 

Later  the  Bureau  turned  out 
material  on  mens’  wear,  women’s 
wear,  furniture  stores  and  jewelry 
shops.  In  the  works  for  release 
soon  is  the  seventh  production,  on 
children’s  wear. 

Copies  of  each  of  the  series  are 
available  from  the  Bureau  for  20 
cents  each. 

■ 

Big  Gain  Is  Noted 
In  Camera  Linage 

A  noticeable  trend  to  greater 
use  of  newspaper  advertising  by 
manufacturers  of  photographic 
equipment  highlighted  *he  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun’s  12th  Annual 
Christmas  Camera  Number  Dec. 
7. 

Prior  to  1950,  the  industry  re¬ 
lied  almost  exclusively  on  nation¬ 
al  consumer  magazines  for  mar¬ 
ket  coverage. 

Participation  by  23  manufac¬ 
turers  in  this  year’s  Christmas 
Number  is  partly  attributed  to  a 
continuing  campaign  by  the 
World-Telegram  and  Sun  which 
emphasized  the  need  for  intensi- 
Aed  promotional  pressure  at  the 
consumer  level  in  the  New  Yorit 
market. 

Compared  with  1949’s  issue, 
the  12th  Annual  Camera  Number 
registered  a  35.5%  gain  in  display 
linage. 
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PEACE  ON  EARTH'  IS  THEME  OF  HOLIDAY  SEASON'S  CARTOONS 


LET  US  PRAY! 

Berdanier,  United  Feature  Syndicate 


Single  Printing 
Firm  Set  Up 
For  Lincoln 

Lincoln,  Neb. — Final  steps  for 
consolidation  of  the  two  companies 
publishing  Lincoln’s  daily  news¬ 
papers — Lincoln  Star  and  Slate 
Journal — were  completed  here 
Dec.  20. 

The  consolidated  company, 
Journal-Star  Printing  Co.,  will 
hold  buildings,  equipment  and 
physical  property  previously 
owned  by  the  separate  com¬ 
panies.  It  will  be  in  complete 
charge  of  all  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  effort  and  all  mechanical 
production  of  both  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  as  well  as  the  present  com¬ 
bined  Sunday  Journal  and  Star. 

Each  newspaper  will  determine 
and  direct  its  own  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  policy. 

One  morning,  one  evening  and 
one  Sunday  will  be  printed.  The 
morning  or  evening  field  to  be  as¬ 
signed  to  each  paper  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  later.  The  Sunday  paper 
will  continue  as  at  present.  The 
elimination  of  one  afternoon  issue 
will  take  place  when  the  two  pub¬ 
lishing  firms  are  able  to  consoli¬ 
date  their  operations  in  one 
building,  it  was  explained. 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the 
Journal-Star  Printing  Co.  are  Fred 
Seacrest,  president;  Joe  W.  Sea- 
crest,  vicepresident;  Walter  W. 
White,  secretary-treasurer;  Jay  F. 
Seacrest  and  Lee  P.  Loomis,  Ma¬ 
son  City,  la.,  directors. 

OflScers  of  the  Star  Publishing 
Co;  are  Lee  P.  Loomis,  president; 
Phil  D.  Adler,  Davenport,  la., 
sdc^resident;  and  Walter  W. 
White,  secretary-treasurer. 

Officers  of  the  .State  Journal  Co. 
are  Joe  W,  Seacrest,  president  and 
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treasurer;  Fred  Seacrest,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  secretary.  Fred  and  Joe 
Seacrest  continue  as  co-publishers 
of  the  Journal  and  Raymond  A. 
McConnell,  Jr.,  as  editor. 

Walter  White  continues  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Star  and  James  E. 
Lawrence  as  editor. 

The  two  newspapers  and  com¬ 
mercial  printing  department  will 
be  housed  in  the  newly  construct¬ 
ed  Journal  building.  Contracts 
have  been  let  for  the  remaining 
portions,  which  when  completed, 
will  represent  a  project  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $1,000,000. 

■ 

ITU-Backed  Paper 
At  Meriden  Goes  Daily 

Meriden,  Conn. — The  Meriden 
Star  began  publication  as  a  daily 
newspaper  in  the  afternoon  field 
Dec.  18  after  28  weeks  as  a 
weekly.  The  paper  sells  at  3c. 
George  W.  Holloway  said  the 
paper  will  be  published  daily  ex¬ 
cept  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  It 
was  launched  last  June  IS  during 
a  strike  by  union  printers  against 
the  Mediden  Record  Co.,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  afternoon  Journal  and 
the  morning  Record. 

The  new  daily  is  being  pub¬ 
lished  by  Community  Publishers, 
Inc.  Mr.  Holloway  said  share¬ 
holders  include  about  30  former 
composing  room  employes  of  the 
Record  company,  and  the  Uni¬ 
typo  Co.,  a  corporation  owned 
by  the  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union. 

■ 

Using  De-Inked  Paper 

Waukesha,  Wis. — In  the  news¬ 
print  shortage,  the  Waukesha  Daily 
Freeman  is  using  de-inked  news¬ 
print  purchased  from  Gary  Paper 
Mills,  Inc.  The  Freeman  said  it 
had  used  the  last  of  its  Canadian 
paper  allotment  for  1950. 
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Auto  Advertising 
Budgets  Unsettled 

The  government’s  price  stabili¬ 
zation  order  and  the  expected  pro¬ 
duction  curtailment  for  1951  left 
the  automotive  advertising  pic¬ 
ture  unsettled  and  confused  as 
E&P  went  to  press. 

Agencies  in  New  York  and  De¬ 
troit  had  little  information  to  give 
out,  since  manufacturers  them¬ 
selves  were  still  pondering  their 
advertising  budgets. 

The  Chrysler  Corp.  met  rumors 
that  it  had  cancelled  all  advertis¬ 
ing  by  stating  it  was  true  only  in¬ 
sofar  as  magazine  copy  for  Janu¬ 
ary  was  concerned. 

Chevrolet  dealers  in  New  York 
City  pulled  out  of  sponsorship  of 
a  sports  program  on  WPIX,  the 
New  York  News  TV  station,  and 
this  action  gave  network  execu¬ 
tives  cause  to  fear  for  the  future 
of  big  shows  in  which  manufac¬ 
turers  and  dealers  cooperate. 

Ford  executives  in  Detroit  em¬ 
phasized  that  the  1951  schedules 
were  still  unsettled  but  reminded 
reporters  that  car  advertising  is 
generally  on  a  per-unit  basis.  If 
production  is  cut  back  35-50%,  as 
now  contemplated,  ad  budgets 
would  suffer  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion. 

Almost  all  firms  intimated  they 
would  turn  to  service  and  institu¬ 
tional  copy  when  product  copy  is 
curtailed. 

■ 

Award  for  Mail  Ads 

Denver — ^The  Denver  Post  re¬ 
ceived  the  “Ad  of  the  Year”  award 
of  the  Advertising  Club  for  “out¬ 
standing  merit  m  advertising,  in 
the  field  of  direct  mail.”  Receiv¬ 
ing  the  award  on  behalf  of  Palmer 
Hoyt,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Post,  was  Charles  R.  Buxton,  act¬ 
ing  advertising  director. 


Executive  Changes 
On  Oregonian 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Appointment 
of  J.  R.  Somerville,  chief  auditor 
of  the  Oregonian  since  1946  as 
business  manager  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  was  announced  Dec.  19  by 
M.  J.  Frey,  general  manager.  He 
replaces  Arden  X.  Pangbom,  who 
resigned  Dec.  1  to  become  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Southland  Indus¬ 
tries,  Inc.,  operator  of  San  An¬ 
tonio  radio  station. 

Resignations  of  J.  B.  Twiford, 
advertising  manager,  who  has  been 
with  the  Oregonian  for  more  than 
20  years,  and  of  Harry  C.  Mc¬ 
Clain,  classified  advertising  mana¬ 
ger,  also  were  announced.  Max 
Taylor,  who  joined  the  Oregon¬ 
ian  in  1945,  was  promoted  from 
advertising  salesman  to  classified 
manager.  No  successor  was  named 
for  Mr.  Twiford.  Mr.  Somerville 
joined  the  Oregonian  in  1943.  He 
had  been  business  manager  of  the 
Lewiston  (Ida.)  Tribune. 

m 

O'Brien  Establishes 
Los  Alamos  Weekly 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M. — New  Mexico 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  will  begin  pub¬ 
lishing  the  Los  Alamos  Herald, 
a  new  weekly,  on  Feb.  9,  Lincoln 
O’Brien,  president  of  the  chain, 
has  announced.  The  O’Brien 
group  runs  dailies  in  Tucumcari, 
Las  Vegas  and  Farmington. 

Richard  W.  Everett,  editor  of 
the  Tucumcari  Daily  News  and 
group  editor  of  the  organization, 
will  be  transferred  to  Los  Alamos 
as  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Herald.  J.  Donovan  Mills,  cir¬ 
culation  manager  at  Tucumari, 
will  become  business  manager  of 
the  new  weekly,  and  Walt  Rogal, 
city  editor  of  the  Tucumcari  paper 
will  become  managing  editor  of 
the  Herald. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

j 

More  Ad  Rate  Raises 
Coming,  NAEA  Told 


WHAT’S  HAPPENED  TO  AD  RATES  ON  NEWSPAPERS? 
.4  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives'  Association  Survey 
As  of  Nov.  1,  1950 


By  Lawrence  Farrant 

Advertising  rates,  both  retail 
and  general,  will  continue  to  move 
up  on  both  small  and  large  daily 
newspapers  from  coast  to  coast 
until  at  least  May  1,  according  to 
a  survey  by  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association  re¬ 
leased  this  week. 

The  survey  covered  split  run  ad¬ 
vertising.  step-down  copy  and  spe¬ 
cial  charges  for  such  services,  as 
well  as  rate  revisions  as  of  Nov.  1. 
1950.  Answers  were  analyzed 
under  three  groupings  of  circula¬ 
tion:  under  35.000.  between  35.- 
000  and  100.000.  and  over  100.- 
000. 

Responses  came  from  189 
papers  for  two  of  the  15  ques¬ 
tions.  Other  questions  got  as  few 
as  61  replies. 

Significantly,  a  bigger  percentage 
of  the  smaller  newspapers  had 
raised  retail  ad  rates  during  the 
six  months  ending  Nov.  1  than 
had  raised  general  ad  rates.  The 
under-35.000  dailies  also  reported 
a  larger  percentage  would  raise 
retail  rates  in  the  six  months  be¬ 
ginning  Nov.  1  than  would  hike 
general  rates. 

National  Up  on  Big  One 

But  the  big  papers,  with  over 
100.000  circulation,  had  given 
general  rates  more  upward  prod¬ 
ding  than  they  had  given  retail 
rates  in  the  six  months  prior  to 
Nov.  1.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
papers  definitely  planned  fewer 
general  than  retail  hikes  in  the 
six  months  following  Nov.  1. 

The  middle  group,  with  circula¬ 
tion  between  35,000  and  100,000, 
appeared  to  have  been  relatively 
slow  in  hiking  both  retail  and 
general  rates  in  the  earlier  six 
months.  A  larger  percentage  of 
this  group,  however,  planned  in¬ 
creases  in  the  later  period,  ending 
May  1.  1951. 

On  rate  plans,  it  was  noted,  a 
substantial  number  of  papers,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  biggest  circulation 
group,  had  not  made  up  their 
minds  as  of  Nov.  1.  If  they 
should  swing  into  the  line  plan¬ 
ning  hikes,  the  trend  toward  in¬ 
creases  would  become  two-to-one 
in  the  retail  classification,  slightly 
better  than  50-50  in  general  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Some  Don't  Answer 

It  was  also  noted  that  fewer 
newspapers  answered  the  questions 
on  plans  for  he  six  months  end¬ 
ing  May  1,  1 951,  than  answered 
the  inquiries  on  what  they  had 
done  about  rates  during  the  period 
prior  to  Nov.  I,  1950. 

Additionally  significant  is  the 
wording  of  questions — the  NAEA 
apparently  not  considering  it  nec¬ 
essary  even  to  ask  whether  any 


papers  had  or  planned  to  reduce 
rates  during  the  12  months  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  survey. 

The  rest  of  the  questionnaire 
required  technical  and  financial 
answers  on  the  subjects  of  split- 
lun  ads  and  step-down  copy. 
These  sections  drew  responses 
from  189  papers. 

Of  this  total.  69  dailies,  equal 
to  36.5%,  said  they  accept  split- 
run  advertising.  Among  the  big¬ 
gest  papers,  with  over  100.000  cir¬ 
culation.  30  took  such  ads  and 
20  did  not.  In  the  middle  group. 
35.000-100.000.  26  accepted  and 
23  did  not.  Relatively  few  of  the 
smallest  papers,  13  out  of  90.  or 
14.4%.  carried  split-runs. 

Minimum  Space  Rules 

Relatively  few  of  the  papers  re¬ 
ported  they  set  up  no  minimum 
sizes  for  split-run  copy.  Out  of 
64  replies,  seven  said  the  mini¬ 
mum  was  1,201-1.300  lines,  two 
said  801-840.  nine  said  501-600. 
two  said  401-500.  eight  said  301- 
400,  10  said  101-200.  14  said  14- 
100,  and  12  no  minimum. 

Charges  for  split-run  services 
varied  widely  both  in  amount  and 
in  method  of  calculation.  Some 
papers  made  no  charge,  others 
charged  from  two  cents  to  10 
cents  flat  per  line,  more  required 
flat  added  charges  of  from  $5  to 
$100.  and  some  fixed  the  rate  at 
10%  to  50%  additional. 

About  one  out  of  four  papers 
required  earlier  deadlines  in  order 
to  handle  split-runs. 

Nearly  five  out  of  eight  papers 
run  “step-down"  copy,  the  survey 
showed.  Such  copy  goes  into  54 
out  of  91  smaller  papers,  into  32 
out  of  48  middle-sized  papers,  and 
into  32  out  of  50  big  dailies. 

Rules  varied  as  to  how  many 
columns  such  advertising  should 
cover  at  the  bottom  of  the  layout. 
Almost  half  of  the  middle-sized 
and  of  the  big  papers  had  no  min¬ 
imum  rule.  Less  than  one  out  of 
five  small  papers  set  no  minimum. 
Most  popular  rule  was  a  require¬ 
ment  for  two  columns  but  some 
papers  went  as  high  as  eight  col¬ 
umns.  Variations  between  retail 
and  general  advertising  rules  on 
this  subject  were  minor. 

Significantly,  none  of  116  papers 
answering  reported  extra  charges 
for  this  service. 


2  More  Hike  Rates 

Cincinnati's  three  dailies  have 
announced  an  increase  of  three 
cents  an  agate  line,  beginning  Jan. 
2.  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and 
World  -  News  rates  will  advance 
13.6%  for  retail  on  Jan.  1  and 
for  general  on  Feb.  1. 


1.  Have  pajjers  increased  ad 

rates  in  the 

previous  six 

month.s  ? 

For  Retail  .4dvert{sers: 

1  'ntier 
35.000 

Siie  Groups 
35.000- 
100,000 

Oxer 

100.000 

Total 

l*aper>  AiiswerinK  Ves  . 

34 

9 

14 

57 

Paiwrs  .Answering  Xm  . 

55 

36 

32 

123 

Total  Answef'i  . 

89 

45 

46 

180* 

Percent  Yes  . 

38.2‘:i 

20.0  % 

30.4% 

31.71 

For  General  .idvertisers: 

Papers  .Answering  A’es  . 

22 

8 

16 

46 

Tapers  Answering  No  . 

56 

3b 

28 

120 

Total  .Answer*  •  ■ . 

78 

44 

44 

166 

Percent  Yes  . 

28.25J 

18.2'» 

36.4% 

27.7K 

2.  Do  p;ipers  intend  to  raise 

rate-*  in  six 

tii(»nths  following  Nov.  1. 

1950? 

For  Retail  Advertisers: 

Pai)ers  Answering  Yes 
Papers  Answering  Xo 
Don’t  Know  . ■  ■ . . 


Total  .Viiswers 


For  General  .-Idz’ertisi  rs : 

Pai>ers  .Answering  Yes  .  ■ 
Pai>ers  Answering  Xo  ■  • . 
Don’t  Know  . 


Total  Answers 
Percent  Yes 


22 

17 

13 

17 

15 

12 

8 

11 

15 

47 

43 

40 

46.8' 7 

.39.5'T 

32.5% 

19 

14 

12 

40 

15 

14 

■ 

It 

15 

66 

40 

41 

28.8' 7 

35.0% 

29.3% 

HOW  ABE  SPLIT  BUN  ADS  PRINTED? 


Simultaneously  . 

Iti  Different  Editions 
Kilher  Way  . 


Circ.  Croups 
35,000- 
100,000 
22 


.Any  Day  . 

Pertain  Days  Only 


AVAILABILITY  OF  SPLIT-RUN  SERVICE 


Circ.  Croups 
35,000- 
100,000 
14 
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NAEA  Resolutions 
Committee  Named 

Philadelphia  —  C.  E.  Phillips, 
advertising  director  of  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Newspapers,  will  be  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Resolutions  Commit¬ 
tee  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives’  Association  at  Chicago  Jan. 
22-24. 

Other  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  announced  by  NAEA  Presi¬ 
dent  George  G.  Steele,  advertising 
director  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin,  are:  John  Reid,  advertising 
director,  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe; 
Al  Hulme.  advertising  manager. 
Regina  (Sask.)  Canada  Leader 
Post;  William  S.  Waddell,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Elizahethton  (Tenn.)  Star; 
and  Russell  W.  Young,  advertising 
iranager  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times. 


Police  Supplement 

Wakefield,  Mass. — The  Wake¬ 
field  Item  published  a  four-page 
supplement  Nov.  20  describing 
the  town’s*  new  Police  Headquar¬ 
ters.  Publisher  Cyrus  M.  Dol- 
beare  was  chairman  of  the  Build¬ 
ing  Committee. 

EDITOR  &  PU 


Country  Art  Used 
In  Dairy's  Ads 

Chicago — Plans  for  expansioi 
of  the  Dean  Milk  Co.  “countrj 
charm”  advertising  campaign  it 
the  Chicago  Tribune  call  for  ef¬ 
fective  fine  art,  faithfully  repro¬ 
duced. 

Expansion  of  the  seven-year-old 
campaign  to  include  a  series  ol 
Sunday  Grafic  section  pages  ii 
both  color  and  monotone  as  well 
well  as  the  firm’s  customary  dou¬ 
ble  page  rotogravures  spreads  it 
color  was  disclosed  as  nine  repr^ 
sentatives  of  the  Dean  firm.  Leo 
Burnett  Co.,  Inc.,  and  the  Tribune 
met  to  select  pictures  to  be  repro¬ 
duced  during  1951.  Approximately 
60  paintings  of  rural  scenes  wen 
displayed  in  Tribune  Tower  foi 
the  selection  committee’s  inspec¬ 
tion. 

The  “country  charm”  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign,  in  which  painting 
of  midwestern  scenes  are  repro¬ 
duced,  was  started  in  the  Tribuni 
by  the  Dean  Milk  Co.  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1943.  More  than  75%  of  the 
originals  have  been  sold,  many  * 
a  result  of  publication  in  the  Deal 
advertisements,  according  to  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  the  company. 
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Wyoming  Bond 
Going  to  Florida 
Pullman  Style 


Rawlins,  Wyo. — Wyoming’s  11 
daily  newspapers  successfully 
spearheaded  a  drive  for  $13,000 
needed  to  send  the  University  of 
Wyoming  band  to  the  ’Gator  bowl 
in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  where  the 
undefeated  Cowboys  tangle  with 
Washington  &  Lee  in  a  New 
Year’s  Day  grid  classic. 

The  drive  was  launched  by  the 
McCracken  group  of  eight  news¬ 
papers  and  two  radio  stations. 
Independent  newspapers  and  ra¬ 
dio  stations  in  Wyoming  and  Ne¬ 
braska  joined  the  campaign  dur¬ 
ing  the  week. 

Immediate  goal  of  the  drive 
was  $8,000,  which  would  provide 
chair-car  accommodations  for  the 
80-piece  band.  But  the  drive 
gained  impetus  and  Pullmans  will 
be  used. 

The  Union  Pacific  railroad  will 
send  a  “Wyoming  ’Gator  Bowl 
Special”  to  Jacksonville.  The  train 
will  stop  at  principal  cities  en- 
route. 

The  Wyoming  commerce  and 
industry  commission  will  distrib¬ 
ute  50,000  cards  for  use  by  pas¬ 
sengers  on  the  special  train.  On 
one  side  of  the  card  will  be  a 
picture  of  Cowboy  Joe,  UW  pony 
mascot,  and  on  the  other  infor¬ 
mation  about  “Wonderful  Wyom¬ 
ing.” 

Upon  advice  of  the  ’Gator 
bowl  committee,  Wyomingites  will 
load  themselves  with  silver  dol¬ 
lars  instead  of  greenbacks  before 
boarding  the  special  train,  which 
will  leave  Laramie  Dec.  28. 

Success  of  the  drive  was  attrib¬ 
utable,  in  a  large  measure,  to 
week  -  long  front  page  progress 
stories  and  lists  of  contributors. 

The  McCracken  newspapers 
and  stations  include  Wyoming 
Eagle  and  Wyoming  State  Trib¬ 
une,  Cheyenne;  Rawlins  Daily 
Times;  Laramie  Daily  Bulletin, 
Laramie  Republican  -  Boomerang, 
Rock  Springs  Sunday  Miner,  Rock 
Springs  Daily  Rocket,  Northern 
Wyoming  Daih  News,  Worland; 
KRAL,  Rawlins;  and  KFBC, 
Cheyenne. 

Others  aiding  in  the  drive  were 
Sheridan  Press,  Casper  Tribune- 
Herald,  Casper  Morning  Star, 
Lusk  Herald  (weeklv),  KVOC, 
Casper;  KWOR,  Worland;  KWRL, 
Riverton;  KGOS,  Torrington;  and 
KNEB,  Scottsbluff,  Neb. 


Headline  in  the  Fort  Wayne 
(Ind.)  Journal  Gazette:  “&n. 
McCarthy  Smacks  Pearson  In 
Fracas.” 


Story  in  the  Waterbary 
(Conn.)  Republican:  “President 
Truman  is  considering  ordering 
all-out  mobilization  because  of  the 
Korean  girls.”  (A  later  edition 
changed  “girls”  to  “crisis.”) 


Quotation  in  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram:  “We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  crated  equal.” 


Story  in  the  Miincie  (Ind.) 
Star:  “In  the  first  statement  by  a 
newly-formed  Committee  on  the 
President  Danger,”  etc. 


Interview  with  Mary  Garden, 
former  opera  star,  in  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Oregonian:  “Around 
the  throat  from  which  poured 
song  that  thrilled  millions  were 
strand  upon  strand  of  pears.” 


Headline  in  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch:  “Toys  Re¬ 
place  8  Dead  Pups  In  Heart  of 
Portsmouth  Dog.” 


Albany  (Ore.)  Daily 
Has  142-Page  Special 

Albany,  Ore. — The  Democrat- 
Herald  observed  its  91st  anniver¬ 
sary  by  publishing  a  142-page 
progress  edition  on  Dec.  12.  Its 
founder,  Delazon  Smith,  was  Ore¬ 
gon’s  first  senator.  The  paper’s 
present  woman’s  editor  is  his 
granddaughter. 

Ralph  R.  Cronise,  owner  and 
publisher,  is  rounding  out  his  35th 
year  in  the  newspaper  business  in 
Oregon.  After  three  years  with 
the  Democrat-Herald  and  a  year 
with  the  Oregon  Journal  in  Port¬ 
land,  he  and  his  partner,  the  late 
W.  L.  Jackson,  purchased  the 
Democrat-Herald  in  1919. 

The  special  edition  used  two 
colors  and  black  in  each  section 
and  nearly  500  news  pictures. 


Rep.  Macy  Sues 
For  Story  Based 
On  Hanley  Note 


Oregon  Scale  Boost 

Oregon  City,  Ore. — ^The  Ore¬ 
gon  City  Enterprise-Courier  has 
signed  a  contract  with  ITU  print¬ 
ers,  retroactive  to  Oct.  1,  provid¬ 
ing  an  increase  of  $2  a  week  and 
reducing  the  working  hours  from 
40  to  37Vi  a  week.  Previous  scale 
was  $90  a  week.  The  contract 
provides  for  a  further  increase  to 
$94  effective  Jan.  I. 


R  6r  T  Contributes 
$100,000  to  Drake 


Rep.  W.  Kingsland  Macy  (R.- 
N.  Y.)  who  had  served  notice  'f 
a  $250,000  libel  suit  against  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  Corp. 
several  weeks  ago,  filed  a  com¬ 
plaint  in  the  action  Dec.  8  in  New 
York  Supreme  Court. 

An  article  in  the  New  York 
World  Telegram  &  Sun  Oct.  18, 
when  Mr.  Macy  was  campaigning 
for  re-election,  was  cited  as  the 
basis  for  the  action.  The  article 
was  headlined  “Hanley  Letter 
Used  At  Spa  to  Aid  Macy,”  and 
referred  to  the  Republican  con¬ 
vention  at  Saratoga  Springs  on 
Sept.  6  and  7. 

The  suit  is  the  outgrowth  of 
the  Joe  R.  Hanley  letter  incident, 
which  was  widely  publicized.  The 
Lieutenant  Governor  had  written 
to  Mr.  Macy,  in  a  letter  dated 
Sept.  5:  “Today  I  had  a  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  Governor  in  which 
certain  unalterable  and  unquestion¬ 
ably  definite  propositions  were 
made  to  me.  If  I  will  consent  to 
'take  nomination  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  I  am  definitely  as¬ 
sured  of  being  able  to  clean  up 
my  financial  obligations  within  90 
days.  .  .  .” 

The  Macy  Claims 

Mr.  Macy  claims  the  newspa¬ 
per  article  charged  him  with  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  the  Hanley  letter  in  an 
attempt  to  abtain  for  himself  the 
Republican  nomination  for  U.  S. 
Senator.  He  claims  the  story 
charged  him  with  attempting  “to 
extort”  the  nomination  for  U.  S. 
Senator  from  Republican  leaders 
under  threat  of  making  a  public 
disclosure  of  the  letter. 


Des  Moines,  la. — A  $100,000 
gift  from  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune  to  Drake  University 
was  announced  by  Fred  O.  Bohen, 
chairman  of  the  university’s  board 
of  trustees  and  head  of  the  fund¬ 
raising  program. 

The  contribution  was  made  spe¬ 
cifically  toward  the  university*! 
new  dormitory  building  campaign. 
Mr.  Bohen  said  Gardner  Cowles, 
president  of  the  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  Co.,  has  agreed  to  add  to  the 
$100,000  gift  an  amount  equal  to 
10%  of  all  money  and  pledges  in 
excess  of  a  million  dollars  ob¬ 
tained  in  1950  and  1951. 


Mrs.  Morrison  Gives 
Wisconsin  Scholarship 


Madison,  Wis. — ^To  establish  i 
journalism  scholarship  and  an  an¬ 
nual  prize  for  outstanding  students 
in  the  school  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Mrs 
Elsie  Bullard  Morrison,  Ithaca. 
N.  Y.,  has  made  a  $5,000  gift  to 
the  university. 

Mrs.  Morrison  is  a  1910  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  university  and  at  one 
time  was  secretary  to  the  late 
Willard  Bleyer,  founder  and  head 
of  the  school  of  journalism.  Last 
year  she  gave  $5,000  to  establish 
a  journalism  scholarship  for  worn- 


Mr.  Macy  further  charges  the 
story  was  published  with  malice 
and  intent  to  accomplish  his  de¬ 
feat  at  the  Nov.  7  election.  Mr. 
Macy  was  defeated  by  a  small 
margin  and  is  contesting  the  re¬ 
sults. 

Mr.  Macy  is  associated  with 
the  publication  of  some  weekly 
newspapers  circulated  in  Suffolk 
County. 


Your  advertising  dollar 
in  the  Courier-Express 
buys  greater  impact  on 
the  families  with  more 
money  to  spend.  That  is 
why  it  is  the  potent  sell¬ 
ing  power  to  the  1,400,000 


Old  Hartford  Couront  I 
Plant  to  Be  Razed 

Hartford,  Conn. — A  familiar 
landmark  in  Hartford  journalism 
will  be  no  more  soon. 

Property  owned  and  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Hartford  Courant 
at  64-66  State  St.  will  soon  be 
sold  to  the  Daymo  Realty  Co., 
Inc.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  which 
plans  to  tear  down  all  but  the  I 
first  floor  of  the  five-story  build- 1 
ing  and  remodel  that  for  store 
purposes. 

The  Courant,  now  situated  in 
its  new  plant  at  285  Broad  St., 
maintains  a  classified  advertising 
department  in  the  old  building. 
The  State  St.  plant  was  first  occu¬ 
pied  in  part  in  1879. 


Breakfast  Briefs 


The  man-bites-dog  definition  of 
news  has  been  rendered  obsolete 
by  19  children  up  in  Wisconsin 
Biapids,  Wis.  They  formed  a 
bucket  brigade  and  put  out  a  fire 
in  their  own  school  building. 


people  in  Buffalo  and  the 
great  8-county  Western 
New  York  market. 


It  Gets  Results 
BECAUSE 

It  Gets  Read  Thoroughly 


As  they  have  everything  else, 
the  Communists  have  revised  the 
old  geometric  rule.  In  their  book, 
the  ^ortest  distance  between  two 
points  is  a  party  line. 


From  the  Clnvland  Plain  Dealer 


Rl'FFAI  O 

(finu'ici' 

KXI'lMiSS 


•  IPIISiNTAIJVIS 
OSBORN  SCOIARO  MIIRIR  A  SCOt* 


(An  Advertisement) 
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a  100%  automo¬ 
tive  manufacturing 
market?  No,  not  by 
any  means!  As  of 
June  1950,  257,000 
NON-AUTOMO- 
TIVE  factory  work¬ 
ers  were  employed 
in  the  Detroit  area. 


NON-AUTOMO- 
TIVE  manufactur¬ 
ing  activity  is  sub¬ 
stantially  higher 
than  the  levN  of 
ALL  manufactur¬ 
ing  in  such  major 
centers  as  Cleve¬ 
land,  Boston  or  St. 
Louis. 


NON-AUTOMO- 
TIVE  factories  em¬ 
ploy  more  than 
naif  again  as  many 
workers  as  the  im¬ 
portant  industrial 
areas  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Buffalo,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Baltimore 
or  Cincinnati. 


257.000  NON- 
ALTOMOTIVE 

workers  earn  ap¬ 
proximately  one 
billion  dollars  in 
annual  wages.  .\dd 
to  that  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  375,000 
AUTOMOTIVE 

factory  workers- 
and  497’.000}other' 
workers  and  you 
see  why  Detroit  is 
The  No.  1  sales  op¬ 
portunity  of  the 
nation! 


NON-AUTOMO¬ 
TIVE  production 
also  includes  large 
brass  rolling  and 
copper  mills,  and 
hoIJs  high  rank  in 
the  production  of 
chemicals,  paints, 
varnishes,  iron  and 
steel,  tires,  foundry 
and  machine  shop 
products. 


NON-AUTOMO- 
TIVE  industries 
lead  in  the  making 
of  tools,  dies, 
gauges,  jigs,  fix¬ 
tures —  while  its 
pharmaceutical, 
stove,  furnace,  ad¬ 
ding  machine  and 
electrical  appliance 
plants  are  among 
the  nation's  largest. 


The 

Detroit  News 


largest  weekday  circulation 

ever  reached  by  any  Michigan  newspaper 


k  th»  l0ading  business-yetfer  m 
fh«  Detroit  market.  The  N«ws_ 
gives  you  the  largest  weekday 
circulation,  and  results  proved  by 
its  overwhelming  advertising 
leadership — carrying  nearly  as 
much  total  linage  as  both  other 
Detroit  papers  combined. 


Detroit  Means  Busi¬ 
ness — BIG  business 
for  aggressive  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  a  mark¬ 
et  that  did  3  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  re¬ 
tail  business  in 
1949 — and  even 
MORE  in  1950. 


largest  Sunday  circulation 
in  Detroit  News’  history 


A.  I.  C  Fi^uTM 
for  monthi  poriod 
•ndwip  Mordi  31*  1950 


Owners  and  Operators  of  ffodio  Stations  WWJ,  WWJ-PM,  WWJ-TV 

Coitmrn  Adwrftjtng  Offkmt:  1 10  E.  42nd  Sf.,  Now  York  17 
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<^'HECK  FOR  $11,050,  proceeds  of  Fashions  of  the  Times  of  1950, 
is  given  hy  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  New  York  Times  publisher,  sec¬ 
ond  from  right,  to  Morris  W.  Haft,  left,  for  the  scholarship  fund  of 
the  Fashion  Institute  of  Technology.  Looking  on  are  Virginia  Pope, 
Times  fashion  editor,  and,  at  right,  Theodore  Fred  Kuper  ,counsel  to 
Educational  Foundation  for  the  Apparel  Industry. 


Language  Press 
Expands  With 
Influx  of  DPs 

By  Jeannette  S.  Seidman. 
and  Gerhart  H.  Seger 

Foreign  language  publications 
in  the  United  States  have  increased 
in  number  as  well  as  total  circula¬ 
tion.  during  the  last  year. 

Most  American  people  think  of 
the  foreign  language  newspapers 
as  a  medium  for  acquainting  im¬ 
migrants  with  their  new  home¬ 
land.  This  is  an  erroneous  idea. 
These  newspapers  are  being  read 
not  only  by  those  who  have  not 
yet  mastered  the  English  language, 
but  by  many  subscribers  who  know 
the  English  language  very  well 
indeed  and  desire  to  retain  the 
knowledge  of  their  native  tongue. 

The  Displaced  Persons  Act 
brought  into  this  country  within 
the  first  year  of  its  operation  more 
than  185.000  new  immigrants.  In 
addition  to  this  influx,  there  are 
those  immigrants  admitted  to  this 
country  on  the  basis  of  the  various 
national  quotas  in  accordance  with 
the  Nationality  Act  of  1924. 

There  are  in  this  country  17 
Czechoslovakian  newspapers,  10 
Czech  papers  (among  them  four 
dailies),  and  seven  Slovak  papers 
(one  daily)  with  a  combined  cir¬ 
culation  of  295,259.  The  Polish 
newspaper  in  this  country  num¬ 
ber  35,  eight  of  them  dailies,  and 
they  have  a  circulation  of  760,- 
215. 

The  Hungarian  press  is  repre¬ 
sented  with  28  papers,  two  dailies 
among  them,  and  they  have  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  156,042. 

We  have  18  Spanish  newspa¬ 
pers,  seven  of  them  dailies,  and  a 
total  circulation  of  101.325. 

Yugoslavia  does  not  have  a  free 
press,  but  there  are  12  free  Yugo¬ 
slavian  newspapers  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  four  dailies  among  them, 
with  a  combined  circulation  of 
155,876. 

A  Two-Way  Street 

The  foreign  language  press  in 
the  United  States  thus  represents 
many  thousands  of  new  Ameri¬ 
cans  from  nations  whose  voice  has 
been  stilled  by  totalitarian  dic¬ 
tators  in  their  former  homelands. 
These  papers  are  not  only  Ameri¬ 
can  publications  dedicated  to 
American  ideals;  they  also  carry 
on  the  fight  for  the  oppressed  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  country  whose  only 
free  voice  they  are. 

These  papers  are  an  eminently 
important  source  of  information. 
There  are  ways  to  get  out  news 
even  of  the  most  curtained  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  papers  in  the  United 
States  can  print  it;  this  is  especial¬ 
ly  true  of  the  countries  where  the 
last  correspondents  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  the  United  Press,  and 
the  International  News  Service 
have  been  expelled.  These  papers 
serve  also  as  a  two-way  street: 
there  .are,  again,  ways  to  get 
copies  of  them  into  the  countries 
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behind  the  iron  curtain  which,  for 
obvious  reasons,  should  not  be 
described  here. 

Incidentally,  from  a  business 
point  of  view,  the  foreign  language 
newspapers  are  an  excellent  media 
for  advertising,  long  recognized 
as  such  by  national  manufacturers 
who  use  them  to  advantage.  The 
readers  of  the  foreign  language 
newspapers  are  particularly  loyal 
readers:  they  consider  it  a  com¬ 
pliment  paid  to  them  by  advertis¬ 
ers  when  they  use  them,  and  are 
apt  to  pay  the  same  attention  to 
the  advertising  pages  as  they  do 
to  the  editorial  contents. 

■ 

Burton  and  Dunn 
At  Student  Seminar 

Nearly  500  representatives  of 
student  publications  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  and  nearby  areas  attended 
a  seminar  in  Scholastic  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Fordham  University  re¬ 
cently.  The  Seminar  was  imder 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  Division 
of  Journalism  and  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

Lew  Burton,  sports  writer  for 
the  New  York  Journal- American, 
discussed  “How  to  Write  Sports,” 
and  Bob  Dunn.  King  Features 
cartoonist,  gave  a  demonstration, 
“Quick  on  the  Draw.” _ 

‘NO  NEWS  IS 
THE  WORST  NEWS’ 

So  said  Pittsburgh’s  mayor:  so 
said  people  and  businessmen, 
big  and  small,  when  a  7-weelt 
newspap)er  strike  plunged  the 
city  Into  darkness.  It’s  a  power¬ 
ful  story.  It's  reri'-lndlng  many 
an  advertiser  of  the  potent 
force  of  the  medium.  It’s 
available  to  Bureau  members 
In  mat  form  (full-page)  at 
$1.50  plus  postage  (300  have 
already  ordered  It.)  Tell  the 
newspaper  stcry  In  your  own 
town. 

Barcaii  of  Ad-;«rtliing,  ANPA 
570  Loxingten  Avoono 
Now  York  22 

This  spaca  contributad  by 
Tha  Philadalphia  Inquirar 


Guild  Raise  in  L.  A. 

Is  $2.50-$3  a  Week 

Los  Angeles  —  Under  an  in¬ 
terim  opening  clause  in  a  two- 


Wichita  Beacon 
Offers  6  Colors 
In  Newsprint 

Wichita,  Kan.  —  The  Wichita 
Beacon  is  offering  advertisers  a 
choice  of  six  colors  of  newsprint 
on  which  to  take  their  message  to 
readers.  Beacon  advertising  sales¬ 
men  are  offering  their  customers  a  1 
selection  of  mandarin,  blue,  green, 
pink,  yellow  or  orange  newsprint, 
in  addition  to  regular  white. 

Advertising  rates  for  the  col¬ 
ored  newsprint  are  25%  above 
the  regular  white  newsprint  space 
rates,  but  advertisers  make  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  the  colored  paper. 

On  Dec.  13  the  Beacon  printed 
a  16-page  furniture  section  in 
mandarin,  together  with  a  4-page 
blue  insert. 

In  describing  the  colored  newv 
print.  Publishers  Louis  and  Max 
Levand  said: 

“It  makes  a  picturesque  news¬ 
paper  and  the  readers  almost 
automatically  turn  to  the  colored 
newsprint  to  see  what  it  is.  It’s 
good  business  for  the  advertiser 
and  good  merchandising  by  us." 


year  contract.  Guild  workers  here  c*  ij 

have  been  granted  increases  from  Shopping  W©WS  rOlOS 
Oct.  15  to  May  18.  1951  by  the  Houston,  Tex. — The  final  edi- 
Herald  -  Express,  Examiner  and  tion  of  the  Houston  Shopping 
Daily  News.  Salaries  up  to  $59.99  News — circulation  157,000 — rolled 
are  increased  $2.50  a  week,  and  off  the  presses  last  Sunday  after 
those  at  $75  and  over  are  raised  more  than  18  years  of  weekly 
$3  a  week.  publication. 


The  SCOTT  "IDEAL" 

Matrix  Rolling  Machine 

is  a  **Best  Seller** 

Produces  better  printing  plates  with  the  power¬ 
ful  rolling  mill  effect  and  straight  line  pressure 
adjustment. 

For  "production"  it  is  "IDEAL"  in 

Efficiency  and  Operation 

For  Good  Printing,  Buy  a  Scott 

Send  for  Booklet 

WALTER  SCOTT  6.  CO.,  INC. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 
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LOS  ANOtUS  DiPARTMiNT  STORES  PLACE 
MORE  ADVERTISING  IN  THE  TIMES  THAN 
IN  ANY  OTHER  TWO  LOS  ANOELES  NEWSPAPERS 


to  step  up  sales  in 
America's  3*^  market 


For  the  first  ten  months  of  1950,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
published  8,108,653  lines  of  department  store 
advertising.  This  is  41.9%  of  the  field  and,  by  far, 
exceeds  the  department  store  linage  of  the  next  two 
Los  Angeles  newspapers  combined.  Additionally,  The 
Times  has  overwhelming  leadership  in  Total 
Advertising,  Total  Retail,  Total  General, 
and  Classified  advertising. 

(Source:  Media  Records.) 


Latest  national  figures  from 
Media  Records  (first  nine  months 
of  1950)  show  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
as  the  leading  morning  daily  news* 
paper  in  the  United  States  in  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertising.  The  significance 

of  this  dominance  lies  in  the  fact  that 
department  stores  traditionally  place  their 
ads  in  the  newspaper  that  moves  most 
merchandise  quickly  and  profitably. 


RirRESINTED  RY  CRESMER  AND  WOODWARD, 
new  YORK,  CHICAGO,  DETROIT,  ATLANTA  AND  SAN 

editor  &  P  U  B  L I  S  H  E  R  for  December  1-3.  1950 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Motion  Picture  Teaches 
Police  Reporter's  Job 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


Many  an  old  editor  will  blanch 
at  the  idea  of  teaching  newspaper 
reporting  with  motion  pictures. 

But  let  him  remember  that 
many  an  old  sergeant’s  hair 
curled  when  he  heard  they  were 
going  to  use  movies  to  teach  sol¬ 
diers  how  to  fight. 

Movies  for  the  military  con¬ 
tributed  outstandingly  to  our  vic¬ 
tory  in  World  War  II  and  there 
are  a  lot  of  journalism  teachers 
who  think  some  of  their  class¬ 
room  problems  also  can  be  licked 
with  flickers. 

And  why  not?  Realistic  on-the- 
job  experience  can  be  brought 
into  the  classroom  under  con¬ 
trolled  learning  conditions  in 
ways  saving  time  and  effort. 

Educators  and  psychologists 
have  found  over  and  over  again 
that  moving  pictures  contribute 
to  speed,  accuracy  and  permanence 
of  learning.  And  for  years  jour¬ 
nalism  teachers  have  been  asking 
for  films  in  their  instructional 
areas. 

Until  this  year  no  moving  pic¬ 
tures  existed,  to  the  knowledge 
of  this  writer,  which  were  de¬ 
signed  to  do  a  specific  teaching 
job  in  editorial  journalism. 

Produced  at  School 

Now  comes  a  movie  called 
“Police  Reporter,”  which  is  de¬ 
signed  specifically  to  Introduce 
reporting  students  to  the  coverage 
of  police  news. 

It’s  an  interesting  job  of  movie, 
is  an  important  contribution  to 
the  progress  of  journalism  educa¬ 
tion,  and  has  proved  its  value 
as  an  instructional  medium,  as 
will  be  explained  presently. 

The  film  was  produced  by  Ohio 
State  University’s  photography 
department  under  the  direction  of 
Paul  H.  Wagner  of  the  school 
of  journalism  faculty  and  Leonard 
V.  Gordon,  a  Ph.D.  candidate  at 
the  school.  It  goes  like  this: 

After  a  series  of  introductory 
scenes  a  police  reporter  begins 
his  day’s  work,  checking  yester¬ 
day’s  paper  for  items  on  which 
to  follow  and  otherwise  getting  the 
police  news  situation  in  hand. 

He  finds  names  in  the  criss¬ 
cross  telephone  directory,  calls 
various  individuals  for  informa¬ 
tion,  and  so  on.  Good  and  bad 
telephone  techniques  are  demon¬ 
strated,  including  both  the  query¬ 
ing  of  news  sources  and  telephon¬ 
ing  of  news  to  rewrite. 

After  basic  methods  have  been 
introduced  a  good  story  breaks — 
a  bank  messenger  has  been  shot 
and  relieved  of  a  payroll. 

Step-by-stqj  handling  of  this 
story,  from  an  initial  call  to  the 
city  desk  to  appearance  of  the 


newspaper  on  the  street,  consti¬ 
tutes  the  remainder  of  the  film. 
Good  understanding  of  procedures 
normally  followed  in  the  cover¬ 
age  of  this  kind  of  news  is  con¬ 
veyed  throughout. 

Inspires  Discussion 

The  film  is  not  intended  to  do 
the  teaching  job  all  by  itself — 
as  is  no  instructional  movie — but 
rather  supplements  information 
from  other  sources,  brings  it  alive, 
gives  it  meaning  and  vitality, 
raises  any  number  of  questions 
for  follow-up  discussion.  A  class 
to  which  the  writer  showed  the 
film  continued  animated  discus¬ 
sion  for  an  additional  30  minutes. 

The  film  also  was  shown  to  a 
group  of  newspapermen,  journal¬ 
ism  teachers,  and  a  veteran  police 
executive  for  technical  criticism. 

All  raised  their  eyebrows  when 
the  film  presented  as  “good  prac¬ 
tice”  a  reporter  misrepresenting 
himself  in  a  telephone  conversa¬ 
tion  as  a  policeman  in  order  to 
get  information. 

The  reporter  did  not  say  he  was 
a  policeman,  but  he  did  say 
“Jones  calling  from  police  head¬ 
quarters,”  which  amounts  to  the 
same  thing. 

While  every  newspaperman, 
past  or  present,  knows  how  com¬ 
monly  that  sort  of  thing  is  done, 
there’s  real  question  as  to  the 
desirability  of  presenting  it  to 
students  of  journalism  via  teach¬ 
ing  movie  as  good  practice. 

At  least  such  was  the  unani¬ 
mous  agreement  of  the  profession¬ 
al  group. 

Some  of  the  students  who  saw 
the  film  objected  to  the  fact  thal 
it  dealt  with  metropolitan  police 
coverage  when  the  average  jour¬ 
nalism  grad  doesn’t  start  on  a 
metropolitan  paper  and  might  be 
better  served  by  a  movie  instruct¬ 
ing  at  the  small-town  level. 

Sufficiently  Accurate 

Scene  showing  a  reporter  park¬ 
ing  himself  in  a  comfortable  chair 
while  his  photographer  goes  about 
the  business  of  taking  a  picture 
brought  an  incredulous  stare,  as 
did  the  picture  which  the  photog¬ 
rapher  took. 

But  by  and  large  the  film  was 
sufficiently  accurate  technically 
to  satisfy  the  professional  group  of 
critics — and  up  to  now  who  ever 
heard  of  a  movie  showing  news¬ 
papermen  in  action  that  even  ap¬ 
proximated  reality? 

From  that  standpoint  “Police 
Reporter”  is  a  small-scale  miracle, 
and  congratulations  to  the  team  of 
Wagner  and  Gordon. 

Proof  of  the  pudding,  which  is 
to  say  the  instructional  effective- 


Floiists  Combat 
Obituaiy  Notices 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. — Increased 
frequency  of  “please  omit  flow¬ 
ers”  in  newspaper  obituary  no¬ 
tices  has  aroused  the  ire  of  florists 
here. 

Eight  of  them,  as  members  of 
the  Spartanburg  Florists’  Associa¬ 
tion,  took  a  2-column- 10-inch  ad 
in  the  Herald  -  Journal  to  say 
“Please  Omit  Sentiment  Please 
Omit  Flowers!  —  Sometimes  in¬ 
cluded  as  a  standard  phrase  in 
certain  death  notices,  it  might  be 
better  phrased,  ‘PLEASE  OMIT 
SENTIMENT.’  ” 


ness  of  the  film,  is  provided  by  the 
producers  in  the  form  of  a  con¬ 
trolled  experiment. 

Stripped  of  details  here’s  what 
they  did: 

Ninety-five  upper  division  stu¬ 
dents  meeting  in  two  sections  of  a 
reporting  and  writing  course  for 
non-majors  in  journalism  were 
used  as  guinea  pigs. 

One  section  was  given  a  15- 
minute  introductory  talk  on  police 
reporting,  then  shown  the  film. 

The  other  group  was  given  a 
45-minute  lecture  on  police  report¬ 
ing,  not  shown  the  film.  The  two 
groups  were  then  tested  on  their 
learning.  The  movie  viewers,  re¬ 
sults  showed,  made  a  substantial¬ 
ly  higher  examination  score  than 
the  non-viewers. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  po¬ 
tential  outcome  of  the  film  was 
not  tested. 

It  is  not  likely — and  certainly 
would  not  be  claimed  by  Messrs. 
Wagner  and  Gordon  —  that  the 
kids  who  viewed  this  film  were 
qualified  forthwith  to  take  over  a 
police  reporting  job.  But  the  film 
does  make  a  substantial  contribu¬ 
tion  to  their  knowledge  in  this 
field,  and  journalism  education 
would  benefit  enormously  were 
several  dozen  such  available,  each 
dealing  with  a  different  phase  of 
the  reporter’s  job. 

Journalism  education  cannot 
now  afford  such  films,  but  some 
big  newspapers  could  do  far  worse 
than  contribute  to  the  training  of 
their  recruits  by  underwriting 
them. 


WT&S  to  Fete 
JakeKreuter, 
Retired  Mcdler 

The  New  York  World-Telegram 
and  Sun  will  sponsor  a  testimoni¬ 
al  dinner  Jan.  17  for  John  I. 
(Jake)  Kreuter,  who  recently  re¬ 
tired  as  mailroom  foreman  after 
21  years’  service  with  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Mr.  Kreuter  has  been  working 
for  New  York  City  dailies  for  53 
years.  In  1897,  at  the  age  of  14. 
he  joined  the  New  York  World 
as  an  office  boy  at  $2.50  for  i 
7-day  week.  About  10  years  later 
he  went  to  the  New  York  Even¬ 
ing  Journal  as  a  mailer,  and  soon 
became  assistant  mailroom  fore¬ 
man. 

In  1915  Mr.  Kreuter  was  elec¬ 
ted  business  agent  of  Mailen' 
Union  No.  6.  A  year  later  he 
joined  the  New  York  Mail  as 
mailer  foreman,  and  remained 
with  the  newspaper  until  1921, 
except  for  a  year’s  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  during  which  he  reorgan¬ 
ized  Collier's  mailing  department. 

In  subsequent  years  Mr.  Kreuter 
served  as  mailroom  foreman  on 
the  Evening  Journal  and  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle.  He  joined  the 
New  York  Evening  Telegram  in 
1929,  and  remained  with  it  when 
it  became  the  World-Telegram  in 
1931  and  the  World-Telegram  and 
Sun  in  1950. 
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THE  DENVER  POST 


Such  acclaim  is  routine  to  those  who  understand  the  power  of 
these  specifications  of  The  Denver  Post’s  Empire  Magazine 


COAAMENT 


Written  to  and  for  Rocky  Mountain  Empire  readers  by  on 
experienced,  full-time  magazine  staff. 

Its  stories  "made"  Reader's  Digest  in  6  out  of  the. 12  issues  of 
last  year ...  a  record  for  Sunday  supplements. 


Page  size  is  5  columns  by  200  lines.  Column  width  is  2  inches. 

Printed  in  The  Denver  Post's  own  plant  to  give  advertisers 
advantages  of  completely  integrated  service. 

Color  available  for  ads  of  400,  500,  and  600*line  size  as  well 
as  for  full-page,  1000-line  ads. 


Colorgravure 


Fractional  Page  Color 


2,261,000  population  and  $2.4  billion  retail  sales  in  effective 
coverage  area. 

395,087— Publisher's  Statement,  September  30,  1950.  The  aniy 
supplement,  group  or  local,  providing  adequate  circulation 
in  this  region. 

93%  coverage  of  Denver;  86%  of  trading  zone;  68%  of  entire 
State  of  Colorado;  41%  of  Wyoming. 

National  advertiser  writes:  "Outpulled  any  paper  on  our  list." 
Documented  results  of  other  advertisers  available  on  request. 


Major  Morket 


Dominant  Circulation 


Single  Medium  Coveroge 


Proven  Sales  Results 


^  Ktin  A  Sdnnitt,  lfic« 


^outul  ^keit  ^eats 

N.  Y.  Times  Ship  Editor, 
George  Horne,  Honored 


George  Home,  ship  news  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times,  was  hon¬ 
ored  upon  completion  of  25  years 
as  a  marine  re-^ 
porter  at  a  testi-' 
monial  dinner 
sponsored  jointly 
by  the  Ship  News 
Reporters  Asso¬ 
ciation,  of  which 
he  is  president, 
and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  mar¬ 
ine  industry, 

Dec.  14. 

Charles  S. 

Hand,  Public  Home 
Works  Commissioner  for  the  Bor¬ 
ough  of  Manhattan  and  formerly 
with  the  New  York  World  and 
New  York  American,  was  toast¬ 
master.  Speakers,  including  top 
executives  of  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission  and  various  steam¬ 
ship  lines  and  Turner  Catledge, 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Times,  praised  Mr.  Horne  for 
his  important  contribution  in  the 
last  quarter  century  to  the  marine 
industry  through  his  daily  page  of 
news  of  ships  and  shipping. 

In  responding,  Mr.  Horne  spoke 
of  the  romance,  adventure  and 
glamour  connected  with  ships  and 
with  writing  about  them. 

Clock  and  Clubs 

John  F.  Gehan,  president  of  the 
Maritime  Association  of  the  Port 
of  New  York  and  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Export 
Lines,  presented  a  handsome  ship’s 
clock,  suitably  engraved,  to  Mr. 
Horne  in  behalf  of  his  friends  in 
the  industry.  James  Edmund 
Duffy  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun,  dean  of  ship 
news  reporters  in  New  York,  pre¬ 
sented  a  set  of  golf  clubs  as  a 
gift  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Ship 
News  Reporters  Association. 

A  souvenir  menu  folder  had  a 
caricature  of  Mr.  Horae  drawn 
by  William  Seabrook  of  the  Hol- 
land-America  Line,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  biographical  sketch  and 
tribute: 

Biographical  Sketch 

“George  Fox  Horne  is  a  na¬ 
tural  phenomenon — a  silent  Texan 
— unless  you  happen  to  leave  the 
“e”  out  of  his  surname,  and  th-n 
you’ll  g-t  a  l-tt-r  pointing  out  th- 
fact  with  all  th-  -s  missing! 

“He  was  reared  in  Enid,  Okla., 
whose  other  famous  citizens  are 
Sherman  Billingsley  of  the  Stork 
Club,  and  Coach  Steve  Owens  of 
the  New  York  Giants,  who  played 
football  at  Phillips  University, 
George’s  first  alma  mater.  His 
second  is  the  Columbia  School  of 
Journalism.  George’s  pater,  86, 
is  a  retired  Phillips  professor,  still 
going  strong. 


“George  taught  high  school  in  | 
Enid,  but  the  twin  smelts  of  ozone  , 
and  printer’s  ink  caused  him  to  j 
follow  his  nose  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  where  in  1925,  he  man¬ 
aged  to  merge  them  successfully 
by  entering  Columbia  and  writing 
a  shipping  column  for  the  old 
Morning  Telegraph.  At  the  same 
time  he  covered  ships  for  the  , 
New  York  American.  He  also 
took  a  fling  at  banking  and  a  flier  , 
at  tutoring,  both  of  which  left 
him  uninspired. 

“On  his  graduation  from  Co-  j 
lumbia  in  1927,  he  became  ap¬ 
prenticed  to  T.  Walter  (Skipper)  , 
Williams,  the  late,  greatly  beloved 
ship  news  editor  of  the  Times. 
For  years  George  rode  the  cutters  J 
down  the  bay  to  meet  incoming  ' 
liners.  The  Leviathan  one  day  ' 
brought  in  a  pretty,  young  Scot-  | 
tish  actress,  Carolyn  Mather  of 
Edinburgh.  It  was  a  successful  in-  ; 
terview.  They  married. 

“In  order  to  keep  tabs  on 
things,  George  lives  on  Staten  Is¬ 
land  and  inspects  his  watery  do¬ 
main  each  day  while  commuting  , 
from  St.  George  to  the  Battery  on 
the  ferry,  occupying  an  amidship 
seat,  facing  forward,  giving  a 
clear  sweep  to  port  and  starboard. 

“The  only  serious  interruption 
of  his  marine  writing  career  oc¬ 
curred  in  1943-45  when  he  was 
assigned  as  a  correspondent  to 
cover  the  Pacific  war  and  several 
island  invasions  for  the  Times. 

“He  is  an  enthusiastic  amateur 
ornithologist,  golfer,  duck  farmer 
and  goat  fancier.  During  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  in  the  particularly 
frustrating  business  of  reporting 
the  marine  industry  of  the  world’s 
largest  port,  he  has  seldom  been 
known  to  lose  his  temper,  or  to 
say  or  write  an  unkind  thing  about 
anyone.  His  contribution  to  the 
field  of  maritime  news  reporting 
is  dignity,  care,  and  fairness  at 
all  times. 

“For  that  we  say.  Thanks, 
George.’  We  welcome  another  25 
years  of  the  same." 

Compliments  from  Jail 

Salt  Lake  City — On  a  hot, 
muggy  day  in  August,  Bertrum  G. 
Hall,  convicted  robber,  escaped 
the  Utah  State  Prison.  After  a 
few  hours  of  freedom,  he  was 
spotted  by  a  parole  agent  and 
William  B.  Smart,  staff  writer 
for  the  Deseret  News,  who  were 
walking  together.  They  captured 
Hall  after  a  fist  battle. 

Last  week  Mr.  Smart  received 
through  the  mail  a  cowhide  wal¬ 
let,  his  name  tooled  across  the 
front.  There  was  no  letter,  no 
explanation,  only  a  card:  “Com¬ 
pliments  of  Bertrum  G.  Hall.” 


What's  She  Got  .  .  .  ? 

Greenville,  S.  C. — F.  C.  Mo- 
C^onnell  III,  energetic  Greenville 
News  staffer,  started  something 
several  weeks  ago  he  probably 
wishes  he  hadn’t. 

With  his  wife,  he  was  looking 
over  a  movie  magazine  article 
sizing  up  Esther  Williams. 

He  posed  for  a  picture  in  a 
bathing  suit  and  turned  out  a 
story  which  included  these  meas¬ 
urements: 

Esther  McConnell 

Height  .  5' 7"  5' 7" 

Bust  .  36  37 

Waist  .  26  29  Vi 

Hips .  36  36Vi 

Thighs  .  19  19 

Calves  .  12  Vi  13 

Ankles .  8  Vi  8  Vi 

Shoes  .  7-B  7Vi-D 

Mr.  McConnell  is  hearing 
plenty;  including  being  called 
Esther  by  strangers. 

Governor  'A  Great  Guy' 

Madison,  Wis.  —  Fifteen  Capi¬ 
tol  correspondents  paid  an  unu¬ 
sual  honor  to  the  retiring  Gov¬ 
ernor,  Oscar  Rennebohm,  when 
they  entertained  him  at  dinner. 
Mrs.  Lucille  Bystrom,  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  praised  the  Governor  as 
“a  great  guy  as  well  as  a  good 
governor,  whose  courtesy  and 
forthrightness  has  carved  for  him¬ 
self  a  niche  in  the  affections  of 
the  press.”  On  behalf  of  the  press 
corps,  Willard  Smith,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  gave  Gov.  Rennebohm  a 
framed  painting  of  the  first  Ren¬ 
nebohm  drug  store  in  Madison, 
developed  into  a  chain  of  14 
stores. 

In  response.  Gov.  Rennebohm 
thanked  the  newsmen  for  their 
courtesy  and  fair  play  during  his 
administration. 

Sad  Homecoming 

The  chances  were  remote  that 
Louis  Cassels,  Washington  staffer 
for  the  United  Press,  would  ever, 
in  handling  stories  about  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  write 
about  his  home  town,  a  quiet 
place  of  less  than  1,000  persons 
in  South  Carolina. 

But  last  week,  Ellenton,  S.  C., 
was  very  much  in  the  news  as 
one  of  four  small  towns  that  must 


be  wiped  out  in  the  building  of 
a  $260,(XX),000  H-bomb  projecL 

Mr.  Cassels  wrote  some  of  the 
early  leads  and  then  visited  Ellen- 
ton  to  do  a  series. 

He  wrote:  “One  of  them — El¬ 
lenton — is  my  home  town  full  of 
old  friends.  I  have  been  talkini 
to  them  all  day,  and  they  are 
about  the  saddest  people  I’ve  ever 
met.” 

Stint-by-Stint  Sttmt 

Miss  Margaret  Mays,  Man¬ 
chester  (Eng.)  Evening  News 
porter,  working  her  way  across 
Canada,  spent  her  first  month  on 
the  staff  of  the  Montreal  Daily 
Star  and  Ottawa  Citizen.  She 
hopes  to  work  for  similar  two- 
week  stints,  on  papers  all  the  way 
to  Victoria,  B.  C. 

■ 

Explosion  Story 
One  He  Can't  Write 

Cincinnati,  O.  —  It  was  Lou 
Bary’s  day  off  and  the  Post’s  vet¬ 
eran  police  reporter  began  taking 
it  easy  at  his  Dayton  home  just 
across  the  Ohio  River. 

Shortly  after  9  a.  m.  the  ’phone 
rang.  Police  calling  Lou  about 
an  explosion  and  fire  wrecking 
the  American  Waterproofing 
plant  in  Cincinnati. 

That’s  where  Robert  L.  Bary, 
27,  Lou’s  son,  worked.  Lou  got 
into  his  car,  careened  over  snow- 
clad  streets,  arrived  to  see  police 
and  firemen  searching  for  the 
15  injured  and  four  dead.  They 
got  Bob  Bary  out  just  in  time. 
He’d  been  blown  through  a  door, 
his  windpipe  and  jugular  vein 
severed. 

Son  in  Hospital 

Leaving  his  auto  at  the  fire, 
Bary  went  to  Good  Samaritan 
Hospital  in  the  police  car.  Sur¬ 
geons  sewed  the  boy’s  wounds 
and  gave  transfusions.  But  it  was 
one  police  story  Lou  couldn’t 
write. 

Another  of  the  injured  is  Wil¬ 
liam  Miller,  brother  of  Stanley 
Miller,  Post  printer.  E.  Leo 
Koester,  Cincinnati  Chamber  of 
Commerce  press  agent,  former 
Times-Star  reporter,  helped  carry 
victims  from  the  building. 
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Full  Report  on  City 
Is  'Public  Service' 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  —  “You 
and  Your  City  Government,  a 
Two-year  Report  to  the  People* 
was  the  title  of  a  15-page  tabl^ 
section  published  by  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times  on  Sunday,  Dec.  10. 
Containing  no  ads,  the  section,  b) 
text,  charts  and  pictures,  sum¬ 
marized  the  work  of  the  cih 
government. 

Reporter  Jim  Dustin  spent  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  gathering  material  for 
the  section  from  official  records 
and  by  interviews  with  departmem 
heads. 

The  Times  announced  that 
more  than  65.000  copies  of  tht 
section  were  printed  “as  a  public 
service.”  Several  hundred  copies 
will  be  sent  by  the  City  to  bond 
houses,  suppliers  of  materials  and 
others  with  whom  the  City  has 
dealings. 


Mills  Beat  ’49  Record 
Of  6,075,000  Tons 


One  day  within  the  past  week,  pled  from  357,112  tons  in  1949 
a  new  record  in  annual  produc-  to  172,466  tons  in  1950. 
tion  of  newsprint  was  established  Service  Bureau  data  also  shows 
by  North  American  mills  when  ,hat  U.  S.  customers  fell  short  by 
they  exceeded  last  year’s  total  of  90.OOO  tons  in  deliveries  from 
6,075,855  tons.  abroad.  In  10  morvths  of  1949 

At  the  end  of  1 1  months,  the  they  received  229.788  tons  from 
United  States  and  Canadian  mills  Finland,  Sweden,  Norway,  France 
had  piled  up  a  total  of  5,767.851  and  the  United  Kingdom,  but  this 
tons.  With  mills  running  at  better  year  only  139,358  tons  came  from 
than  500,000  tons  a  month,  the  this  source. 

310,000  tons  needed  to  beat  Iasi  122  Pages  Sunday  Average 
year’s  record  vverc  rolled  out  al-  ^  37  of 

most  by  mid-Deceniber.  Barring  newsprint  has  been  exported  from 
any  abnormal  slowdown  in  the  j^e  United  States  in  10  months 
mills  will  exceed  year-^r  approximately 

their  1949  accom^ishment  by  a  ,949 

margin  of  some  200.000  tons.  , 

_.  .  .....  .  U.  S.  consumption  of  newsprint 

This  will  be  the  sec^^nsecu-  j,  7%  over  1949,  and 

tive  year  in  which  6.000  000  tons  ,be  Service  Bureau  reports  the 
produced  on  average  number  of  pages  in  daily 
the  North  American  continent.  It  newspapers  rose  to  39  in  October, 
^  ^  considerable  rise  from  new  record,  while  the  average 
1944  when  the  low  mark  in  U.  S.  number  of  pages  in  Sunday  pa- 
production  vvas  recorded.  This  soared  to  122.  Figures  are 

*  V  account  for  based  on  papers  in  39  cities. 
1,000,000  tons  of  total  produc-  ,  , 

In  1946  the  yearly  average  was 

Slump  Early  in  Year  Sun- 

V,  •  .  c  „  ,  day.  For  1949  the  averages  were 

Newsprint  Service  Bureaus  rec-  34  gnd  107  Sundav. 
ords  show  that  world  production  . - - 


uius  siiuw  [iidi  wuiiu  pruuuciiun  ■ 
averaged  8,000,000  tons  annually  | 
in  1935-39.  There  are  no  avail-  1 
able  accurate  statistics  on  world  | 
supply  now  but  machine  capacity  1 
is  estimated  in  excess  of  10.000,- 
000  tons. 

.\t  the  outset  of  1950,  a  pro¬ 
duction  slump  in  Canadian  mills 
threatened  to  upset  the  record  i 
pace  of  1949.  The  manufacturers 
blamed  curtailed  output  on  slash¬ 
ing  of  orders  by  newspaper  cus¬ 
tomers. 

After  four  months  of  lagging  , 
behind  1949  rates  of  output,  the  j 
Canadian  mills  swung  into  high 
gear  and  rose  from  an  operating  i 
ratio  of  97%  in  January  to*  103%  j 
plus  in  September,  October  and  ! 
November.  With  one  less  work 
day  this  year  (due  to  53  Sun¬ 
days),  the  Canadian  mills  have 
maintained  a  daily  capacity  of 
17,025  tons — as  against  the  1949 
daily  capacity  of  16.6';1  tons. 

The  Canadian  mills  are  figured  , 
to  turn  out  5.226.675  tons  for  ' 
1950,  but  they  will  surpass  that  | 
goal  by  about  50,000  tons,  it  is  ' 
forecast  on  the  basis  of  the  11- 
months  record. 

I.OOOUNJO  Tons  in  U.  S. 

U.  S.  mills  are  producing  be¬ 
tween  80,000  and  90,000  tons  a 
month  this  year,  or  approximately 
15,000  tons  more  than  in  1949. 
U.  S.  capacity  is  estimated  at  992,- 
000  tons.  The  final  count,  it  is 
anticipated,  will  be  above 
1.000,000. 

While  the  U.  S.  customers  have 
taken  400,000  tons  more  this  year 
than  last  year  from  Canada,  in 
10  months,  the  exports  to  other 
countrfes  from  Canada  have  top- 
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Herald  Tribune  Gains 
Continue  to  Lead 
All  New  York  Weekday 
Morning  Newspapers 


Latest  Circulation  Figures 
Reveal  Steady  Increase  in 
Herald  Tribune  Readership 


HvraldTrilNMM. 

+21,762 


During  the  March-September  period,  for 
which  New  York  newspaper  ABC  circulation  fig¬ 
ures  have  just  heen  announced... 

The  Herald  Tribune  gained  over  21,000 
readers. 

The  Herald  Tribune  recorded  the  only 
gain  in  the  weekday  morning  field. 

These  figures  are  exclusive  of  the  two-month 
period  of  the  World-Telegram  &  Sun  strike. 

The  up-trend  of  this  newspaper’s  daily  cir¬ 
culation  continues.  It  is  continuing  because  New 

Y  orkers,  in  steadily  increasing  numbers,  find  the 
Herald  Tribune  an  easier-to-read  paper... an  ac¬ 
curate  and  interesting  paper. . .  an  all-around  news¬ 
paper  keyed  to  the  reading  demands  of  New 

Y  ork’s  dynamic  eaming-and-spending  families. 

P.S.—AdvertUerg  have  recognized  thin  greater  vitatity 
tort.  During  the  first  11  month*  of  1950  they  increased 
their  advertising  in  the  Herald  Tribune  by  more  than 
IjOOOjOOO  lines  over  the  same  period  last  year. 
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Sale  oi  Atlantic  City 
Properties  Up  to  FCC 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  —  Albert  S..  of  Philadelphia,  secretary  and 
J.  Feyl,  president  of  the  Press-  director. 

Union  Publishing  Co.  announced  Today  the  Globe-Times  has  a 
Dec.  14  that  arrangements  had  circulation  of  more  than  23, 000. 
been  completed  for  sale  of  the  similar  in  size  to  the  morning  At- 
newspaper  and  radio  properties  to  lantic  City  Press.  Included  among 
a  company  headed  by  Holland  a  half-dozen  affiliated  companies 
L.  Adams,  publisher  of  the  Beth-  are  Radio  Stations  WGPA  (AM) 
U-hent  (Pa.)  Globe-Times.  and  WGPA  -  FM,  the  Times 

The  properties  consist  of  the  Publishing  Company  Commercial 
Atlantic  City  Morning  Press,  Sun-  printing  plant  and  the  City  News 
ilay  Press,  Evening  Union  and  Co.,  which  handles  the  newspa- 
WBAB  and  WB.^B-FM.  Control  per’s  circulation  tasks, 
of  the  company  w'ill  not  be  trans-  ■ 

ferred,  Mr.  Feyl  said,  until  appli-  T'PTT 
cation  for  transfer  of  the  radio  11  U  lrCip01;  S 
licenses  has  been  approved  by  the 

Federal  Communications  Commis-  JliClltOir  v^IlCir^OS 

Although  Mr.  Feyl  was  non-  SlCUlting#  QultS 
committal,  the  reported  purchase  ^  ^ 

price  was  $1,600,000.  Mr.  Adams  Colorado  Springs— Six  mem- 
said  there  were  no  plans  for  any  Colorado 

changes  in  operation  or  personnel  Springs  Free  Press,  an  ITU- 
other  than  replacement  of  retir-  financed  newspaper,  quit  last  week 
ing  owners.  *n  a  row  over  “slanting”  of  news. 

The  Morning  Press  was  founded  Joseph  Givando,  editor  of  the 
by  Walter  E.  Edge,  twice  gov-  paper  since  July,  1948,  resigned 
ernor  of  New  Jersey,  a  former  sending  a  letter  to  ITU  Presi- 
United  States  Senator  and  former  tJent  Woodruff  Randolph  asserting 
■Ambassador  to  France,  on  March  the  newspaper’s  policy— “as  indi- 
4,  1895.  Ten  years  later  Mr.  Edge  ^ated  to  me  by  instructions  issued 
bought  the  Atlantic  City  Evening  during  the  past  few  weeks”— is 
Union  that  had  been  founded  bv  such  "that  I  can  no  longer  in  hon- 
John  F.  Hall  in  1888.  '  esty  remain  as  editor.” 

In  April,  1919,  when  about  to  Mr.  Givando  objected  particu- 
take  his  seat  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  larly  “to  the  policy  wherein  con- 
Mr.  Edge  sold  his  newspapers  to  troversial  local  news  is  suppressed” 
the  Press-Union  Publishing  Co.,  to  please  the  Chamber  of  Corn- 
organized  by  .Albert  J.  Feyl.  Fran-  merce. 
cis  E.  Cro.isdale.  the  late  Paul  J.  5  Follow  Editor 

O'Neill  and  the  late  John  A.  c:.,.. 

M,  .K  K  .  .u  r  u  Five  others,  including  Robert 

ajane.  the  first  three  of  whom  /~u  u  i  •  u  r  j  ,  .  i 

i,- 1  „  1  J  u  .u  c  Chamberlain,  who  refused  to  take 

had  been  employed  bv  the  Sena-  .u  j-.  >  •  u  i  .u 

.u  the  editors  job,  left  the  paper  m 
tor  as  executives  in  either  the  c  ,  V-  i 

.u  rs  I  I  a  days.  General  Manager  Al- 

newspapers  or  the  Dor  and  .Ad-  it-,  j  ^  n 

A X*,  \*  •  len  Dorsey  named  Carroll  C.  Ge- 

vertising  Agenev.  Mr.  Majane  was  .  j  •  j 

the  seashore’s  pioneer  newsdealer.  f 

Directors  of  the  company,  who  ^ ?'«"?ent  declaring  there  would 
succeeded  the  Messrs.  O’Neill  and  ^  suppression  in 

Majane,  are  Paul  J.  O’Neill,  Jr.. 

secretary  and  treasurer,  and  Mrs.  Other  newspapers  said  they 

Marie  Louise  Majane  unable  to  obtain  comment 

The  Press-Union  Company  in  Mr.  Randolph  but  a  spokes- 

1926  purchased  and  con^lidated  man  at  Indianapolis  was  quoted  as 
the  Gazette-Review,  morning  and  denying  there  were  any  orders  to 
Sunday.  The  Review  had  been  ^‘^“.ors  to  be  sub^rvient  to  local 
founded  in  1872  and  the  Sunday  Chamber  of 

Gazette  in  1891  Commerce  also  issued  a  denial  of 

Mr.  Adams,  who  will  be  46  on  suppressed  or  censored 

Dec.  27,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  ^  ones, 
he  “stumbled”  into  the  publish-  Mr.  Givando  joined  the  staff  of 

ing  business.  In  1929,  a  Bethle-  ^he  Denver  Post  this  week  as  a 
hem  bank  had  been  forced  to  reporter, 
take  over  that  municipality’s  news-  " 

paper,  the  Globe-Times.  A  for-  Cronk's  Ad  Scented 
mer  Pennsylvania  State  Banking  Tiissftv  P<srfiim<s 

examiner.  Mr.  Adams  was  named  lUSSy  rerxuxne 

assistant  to  the  bank  president.  Springfield,  Mo. — Editions  of 

In  December,  1936,  the  waning  the  Springfield  Daily  News  (morn- 
days  of  the  depression.  Mr.  .Adams  ing)  and  Leader  and  Press  (after- 
and  his  associates  gained  control  noon)  of  Dec.  14  were  scented 
of  the  Globe-Times.  His  associ-  with  “Midnight”  Tussy  perfume, 
ates  are  David  H.  BrilUiart  of  The  scent  was  mixed  with  the 
Bethlehem,  chairman  of  the  board  blue  ink  of  a  full-page  ad  spon- 
of  directors;  George  R.  Brothers  sored  by  Crank’s,  a  company 
of  Wareneck.  Va.,  vi'cepresident,  which  operates  three  drug  stores 
and  Mr.  Adams’  brother,  John  here. 


Rulland  L.  .Adams 


Ex-CopY  Boy 
Buys  8  Papers 
In  $350,000  Deal 


By  lerry  Klein 

Passaic,  N.  J. — The  legendary 
trip  up  the  journalistic  ladder 
from  copy  boy  to  publisher  has 
become  an  increasingly  rare  one, 
but  it’s  still  being  made. 

Witness  Joseph  Matzner,  a  man 
who’s  incandescent  with  energy. 
.A  quarter-century  ago  he  ran 
copy  at  the  Newark  News.  To¬ 
day  he’s  publisher,  not  of  one 
paper,  but  of  10. 

Two  of  them,  the  Beverage  Re¬ 
tailer  Weekly  and  the  Beverage 
Times,  are  liquor  trade  papers  with 
a  combined  circulation  of  64,000. 
But  recently  Mr.  Matzner  added 
eight  Passaic  County  Sunday  and 
weekly  newspapers  to  his  skein 
in  one  purchase.  These  are  the 
Passaic  Sunday  Eagle,  Paterson 
Sunday  Eagle,  Haledon  Record, 
Totowa  Union,  Garfield  News, 
South  Bergen  Eagle,  Prospect  Park 
Herald  and  Wallington  Review. 
Their  circulations  range  from 
1,200  to  3,000  each,  and  their 
estimated  cost  is  $350,000. 

“I  plan  to  develop  these  into 
strong  little  newspapers.”  he  says. 

Promoter  to  Publisher 

Mr.  Matzner  says  that  after  he 
carried  copy  in  the  News’  sports 
department,  he  turned  sports  writ¬ 
er  for  a  while  and  worked  for  the 
old  Newark  Sunday  Call  and  the 
Newark  Ledger. 

In  the  early  ’30s  he  left  news¬ 
paper  work  to  promote  six-day 
bicycle  races.  But  in  1933  he  went 
to  work  as  a  reporter  for  the 


U.  S.  Gets  More 
Time  to  Debate 
AP  'Loss'  Claim 

GREENVaLE,  N.  C. — U.  S.  Dit 
trict  Court  here  has  granted  th( 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  ad¬ 
ditional  time,  until  Jan.  30,  to  an¬ 
swer  the  claim  of  Piedmont  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  for  a  refund  of  mon 
than  $200,000  in  income  taxe>  and 
excess  profits  taxes. 

The  case  is  believed  to  be  th; 
first  to  come  into  court  on  tht 
question  of  loss  of  value  in  an 
Associated  Press  membership  due 
to  the  court  rulings  which  re¬ 
quired  AP  to  abandon  its 
clusivity  bylaws. 

Two  claims  of  Piedmont  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  for  a  total  of  about 
$23,000  are  based  upon  a  real 
estate  transaction  in  1943.  Tht 
major  claim,  for  $199,001.88. 
plus  interest,  rests  on  the  plain 
tiff’s  contention  that  it  suffered 
a  loss  of  $300,000  in  .AP  member¬ 
ship  value. 

$1,600,000  Transaction 

The  papers  state  that  Piedmont, 
in  1937,  paid  $1,600,000  for  the 
assets  of  Winston-Salem  Journal 
Co.  and  Winston-Salem  Sentinel 
Inc.,  “including  all  rights,  title 
and  interest,  equity  and  estate 
said  companies  had  in  Associated 
Press  franchises  and  contracts." 

“Later,  pursuant  to  agreement 
between  Piedmont  and  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Internal  Revenue." 
the  plaintiff  states,  “it  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  of  the  entire  purchase 
price  paid  for  such  assets  the  sum 
of  $810,679.52  should  be  allocat¬ 
ed  to  circulation,  franchises.  .AP 
membership  and  other  intangible 
assets,  not  including  the  sum  of 
$300,000  allocable  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  not  to  compete. 

“$300,000  of  the  said  sum  of 
$810,679.52  was  reasonably  al¬ 
locable  to  the  AP  membership 
and  constituted  the  purchase  price 
and  cost  basis  to  the  plaintiff  of 
the  AP  membership.” 

Court  decisions,  it  is  claimed, 
made  the  plaintiff s  membership 
in  AP  lose  its  fair  market  value 
during  the  fiscal  year  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff  ended  April  30,  1944,  and 
plaintiff  realized  a  loss  which  was 
deductible  in  full  in  determining 
the  net  taxable  income. 

Claims  Disallowed 

As  an  alternative  claim,  PW- 
mont  alleges  the  loss  during  its 


Beverage  Retailer  Weekly.  Then 
he  became  associate  editor  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  April  30,  1946. 
Beverage  Times.  He  now  owns  following  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
both.  skm. 

Meanwhile,  he’d  gone  to  work  The  Commissioner  of  Internal 
for  and  then  become  a  partner  Revenue  disallowed  both  sets  of 
in  the  Manson  Printing  Co.,  claims,  first  on  Nov.  28,  1949  and 
which  “concentrated  on  printing  then  on  Feb.  9,  1950.  The  Pied- 
for  the  government  and  was  very  mont  company  filed  a  new  set  of 
successful.”  claims  in  Dwember,  1949,  and 

These  successes  helped  put  him  after  a  lapse  of  six  months,  dur- 

in  the  position  where  he  could  ing  which  no  ruling  was  made,  i* 
once  more  return  to  the  newspa-  brought  suit  on  Oct.  2.  The  Col- 
per  field — this  time  as  a  publisher  lector  had  until  Nov.  30  to  answer 
— and  swing  a  $350.0(X)  transac-  and  on  that  date  obtained  an  ex- 
tion.  tension. 
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NO.  2  OF  A  SERIES 

A  Memorandum  on  Fair  Trade  to  THE  PRESS 

1951  will  mark  the  20th  .\nni>crsary  of  Fair  Trade.  To  help  you  more  fully  appreciate  the  >alue  of 
Fair  Trade  laws  as  they  apply  to  American  life,  this  series  of  messages  is  written. 


What  Price 

Newspapers  and  Magazines? 


If  you  were  to  find  a  newsdealer  featuring  morning  papers 
as  “two-for-a-penny”  loss-leaders  sold  with  every  purehase 
of  cigars  or  candy,  you’d  be  pretty  surprised. 

But  that  newsdealer  wouldn’t  be  in  business  very  long. 
Publishers  would  simply  cut  off  his  supply  of  the  newspapers. 

A  FAMILIAR  INSTITUTION 

No  PUBLISHER  and  no  reader  questions  this  established 
American  custom  of  charging  a  standard  price  for  a  news¬ 
paper  or  a  magazine.  To  the  customer,  it’s  a  symbol  of  value 
received.  And  standard  quality  is  guaranteed  by  the  trademark 
—  in  this  case,  the  fine  name  of  the  publication. 

Standard  pricing  is  not  confined  to  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines.  It  protects  the  reputation  of  quality  trademarks  in 
the  automobile,  electrical  appliance,  household  furnishing  and 
many  other  businesses  —  protects  them  from  exploitation  by 
predatory  price-cutters.  And  it  guards  distribution  systems 
from  the  chaos  of  price  wars.  For  standard  pricing  is  simply 
a  maintaining  of  a  minimum  resale  price. 

EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  ALL 

Way  back  in  1889,  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  upheld  resale 
price  maintenance  practised  through  consignment  selling, 
exclusive  dealerships  and  similar  distribution  methods. 

But  not  every  trademark  owner  is  in  a  position  to  use  such 
techniques.  That’s  where  the  Fair  Trade  laws  come  in.  They 
make  accessible  to  him  the  right  to  use  resale  price  main¬ 
tenance  to  guard  his  trademark. 


STANDARD  PRICES  FOR  EVERY  CUSTOMER 

The  fair  trade  laws  arc  simply  one  expression  of  a  concept 
that  has  helped  to  build  the  American  economy  into  a  miracle 
of  productivity.  That  concept  is  the  onc-price-to-cvery-cus- 
tomcr  method  of  doing  business.  It  assures  the  efficient  pro¬ 
ducer  and  efficient  distributor  a  fair  return  and  an  incentive 
to  stay  in  business  and  expand.  It  assures  the  customer  that 
she's  getting  fair  treatment,  unlike  the  pre-Civil  War  days 
when  the  fastest  talker  got  the  best  bargain. 

Newspaper  and  magazine  publishing,  automobile  manu¬ 
facturing  and  many  another  great  American  industry  has  been 
built  and  has  thrived  upon  the  basis  of  the  standard  price  — 
or  resale  price  maintenance. 

Because  you  know  the  importance  of  standard  pricing  from 
your  own  practice  and  experience,  we  believe  you  will 
appreciate  the  importance  of  Fair  Trade  to  American  manu¬ 
facturing  and  distribution.  Standard  pricing  including  Fair 
Trade  makes  for  intense  competition  in  terms  of  efficiency, 
initiative  and  service  instead  of  superior  dollar  power  alone. 

And  both  the  standard  price  and  Fair  Trade  add  up  to  the 
same  thing:  Fair  Play  in  the  market-place. 


Bureau  of  Education  on  Fair  Trade 


■J  v:, 

'  FAIR  TRADE  MEANS  FAIR  PLAY  FOR  THE  GREATEST  NUMBER  OF  PEOPLE  ! 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  ON  FAIR  TRADE 

205  East  42nd  Street . . .  New  York  17,  New  York 

^ _ r- 
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MIUTARY  CENSORS 

MILITARY  censorship  has  been  wrapped 

around  the  Korean  war  with  about  as 
much  sugar-coating  as  is  possible.  Gen.  Mac- 
Arthur  has  abhored  censorship  in  past  state¬ 
ments.  His  headquarters,  therefore,  has  set 
up  a  “press  advisory  division”  to  which  cor¬ 
respondents  have  been  ordered  to  submit 
stories  “for  clearance.”  The  announcement 
carefully  avoided  using  the  word  “censor- 
'hip,”  but  it’s  still  censorship. 

Some  newspapers  and  newspapermen  have 
welcomed  this  move  as  necessary  for  the  pro- 
■ection  of  our  forces  there.  They  point  to 
•some  stories  which  may  have  given  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy. 

It  sure  is  an  unusual  day  when  newspaper¬ 
men  not  only  accept  censorship  without  a 
word,  but  actually  welcome  it.  However,  it 
somehow  fits  into  this  screwy  world  we  live 
in. 

E&P  is  in  favor  of  saving  as  many  lives 
and  helping  all  it  can  in  Korea,  so  let’s  admit 
that  submission  to  military  censorship  may  be 
one  thing  the  press  can  do  to  assist.  But,  as 
Gen.  MacArthur’s  headquarters  acknowledges 
without  saying  so,  censorship  is  not  only  a 
horrid  word  but  a  horrid  practice.  A  little  bit 
of  it  goes  a  long  way,  and  most  always  leads 
to  a  lot  more  of  the  same. 

If  we  were  sure  that  censorship  of  the  press 
would  solve  the  problems  of  the  military  in 
the  Far  East,  we  would  be  all  for  it.  But 
we’re  not  sure.  No  censorship  is  100%  effec¬ 
tive  unless  it  has  100%  control. 

In  Korea,  the  G.I.’s  write  letters,  as  sol¬ 
diers  do  everywhere.  Some  of  their  letters 
are  darned  interesting  and  appear  in  local 
newspapers  when  proud  parents  show  them 
CO  the  editors.  Those  letters  aren’t  censored. 
The  same  information  a  blue  pencil  expert 
in  Tokyo  may  cut  out  of  a  news  dispatch  may 
appear  in  print  in  just  that  way. 

We’ll  admit  the  speed  of  transmission  and 
publication  is  a  lot  different  in  the  two  news 
items  and  with  the  situation  as  it  is  in  Korea 
the  needs  of  the  military  are  for  immediate 
secrecy.  So  let’s  admit  that  censorship  of 
news  dispatches  may  help  sometimes. 

But  we  ought  to  know’  by  experience  that 
once  a  censorship  office  is  established,  under 
that  or  any  other  name,  it  is  difficult  to  get 
rid  of  it.  Are  we  to  expect  that  some  form 
of  censorship,  voluntary  or  otherwise,  will  be 
placed  on  the  formation  of  the  Western  Eu¬ 
ropean  armed  forces?  If  the  military  asks 
the  press  to  refrain  from  mentioning  that  so 
many  experimental-type  jet  planes  are  being 
tried  out  in  England,  etc.,  who’s  going  to 
watch  the  cables  and  the  mails? 

Under  this  state  of  emergency  that  we  are 
in.  are  newspapers  going  to  be  asked  to,  cr 
ordered  to,  refrain  from  mentioning  what 
type  planes,  guns,  tanks  are  being  produced 
and  at  what  rate  in  what  plants? 

Censorship  leads  to  censorship.  Once  the 
\merican  press  has  made  an  exception  in  its 
blanket  opposition  to  any  kind  of  censorship 
— once  it  has  found  an  excuse  to  justify  a 
little  bit  of  censorship  in  one  instance — then 
it  is  going  to  be  easier  to  justify  the  next  in¬ 
stance,  and  the  next.  The  news  blockade  has 
already  spread  to  Alaskd. 

All  of  a  sudden  we  may  be  awakened  rude¬ 
ly  by  the  fact  that  we  have  submitted  our- 
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And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a 
multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  praising  God, 
and  saying. 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace,  good  will  toward  men.  St.  Luke,  11; 
13,  14. 


selves  to  slow  strangulation  without  a  cry  of 
protest.  And  it  will  be  too  late. 

As  we  said  before,  censorship  may  look 
like  a  necessary  evil  in  Korea  right  now.  But 
for  those  who  acquiesce  quietly  we  just  want 
to  flash  a  red  light  on  what  it  may  mean  in 
the  future. 

UNITYPO 

THE  International  Typographical  Union  has 
published  its  financial  statement  monthly 
for  many  years.  It  once  enjoyed  a  high  repu¬ 
tation  as  an  honest  and  enlightened  labor 
union  because  of  it. 

But  things  have  happened  within  the  ITU 
in  the  last  few  years  and  its  monthly  financial 
statement  is  no  longer  a  financial  statement. 
No  one  can  understand  it — especially  ITU 
members.  Important  items  are  so  hidden  or 
obscured  that  we  wonder  why  the  rank  and 
file  doesn’t  revolt.  It’s  time  they  found  out 
what’s  happening  to  their  money. 

One  of  ITU’s  strategies  during  its  strike 
binge  has  been  to  establish  daily  newspapers 
to  compete  against  those  which  managed  to 
get  along  without  union  composing  rooms.  A 
corporation  named  “Unitypo”  was  set  up  to 
start  and  operate  these  newspapers.  It  had 
a  grant  of  $50,000  to  begin  with. 

The  latest  ITU  financial  statement  reveals 
the  union  is  now  in  debt  to  itself  exactly 
$1,850,000  worth.  The  special  defense  fund 
has  loaned  Unitypo  that  much  and  there  is 
not  a  line  of  explanation  of  where  the  money 
has  gone. 

Union  officers  explain  they  are  not  foolish 
enough  to  reveal  their  “defense  strategy”  to 
newspaper  publishers  by  printing  everything 
in  their  bulletins  and  financial  reports.  They 
want  ITU  members  to  swallow  that  lame  ex¬ 
cuse  and  to  “go  along”  with  it. 

If  we  were  contributing  part  of  our  hard- 
earned  cash  every  week  as  dues  and  assess¬ 
ments  we’d  like  to  know  what  happened  to  it. 
Especially  that  “almost”  $2,000,000. 

As  far  as  the  balance  sheet  shows,  all  the 
members  have  for  their  two  million  dollars 
are  paper  notes  to  themselves  from  them¬ 
selves.  They  certainly  haven’t  got  $2,000,000 
worth  of  daily  newspapers  to  show  for  it. 


SPIRIT  OF  CHRISTMAS 

IF  THE  spirit  of  Christmas  is  truly  displayed 

in  any  one  industry  or  business,  it  is  in  the 
newspaper  business  every  year.  And.  while 
they  seek  no  plaudits,  it  is  amazing  how  little 
acknowledgment  newspapers  get  for  what 
they  do  in  their  communities  at  Christmas 
time. 

No  one  seems  to  think  there  is  anything 
unusual  when  a  newspaper  donates  tons  of 
paper,  hours  of  time  and  effort,  and  often  its 
own  dollars  in  collecting  funds  for  Neediest 
Cases,  or  a  Fresh  Air  Fund,  or  an  Empty 
Stocking  Fund,  or  this  or  that  charity.  Most 
newspapers  have  been  doing  these  things  for 
so  long  they  are  taken  for  granted  by  most 
people.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
are  collected  and  dispersed  in  this  manner 
every  Christmas  by  newspapers  to  alleviate 
suffering  and  make  people  happy. 

Actually,  Christmas-time  is  but  the  peak  of 
an  effort  which  most  newspapers  make  all 
year  ’round:  finding  a  home  for  a  destitute 
family,  arranging  an  expensive  operation  for 
an  unfortunate  little  girl,  collecting  funds  for 
orphaned  children,  etc.  How  many  more 
instances  there  are  where  newspapers,  those 
big  and  cold  and  heartless  corporations,  re¬ 
veal  that  they  have  hearts  and  souls  that  are 
predominantly  soft  and  tender. 

And  in  many  cities  this  week  thousands  of 
people  gathered  around  their  newspaper 
plants — sometimes  20,000  and  more — to  sing 
Christmas  carols,  lifting  their  voices  in  praise 
and  thanksgiving,  seeking  to  give  life  and 
reality  to  the  words  of  St.  Luke: 

“And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel 
a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  praising 
God,  and  saying, 

“Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace,  good  will  toward  men.” 

ADVERTISING  IN  '51 

E&P  this  week  presents  the  opinions  of  some 

leading  advertising  men  on  what  next  year 
holds  for  newspaper  advertising  linage.  In  the 
words  of  one  of  them,  they  all  express  “cau¬ 
tious  optimism.”  They  seem  to  be  unanimous 
in  their  belief  that  there  will  be  more  adver¬ 
tising  next  year  regardless  of  what  happens 
internationally. 

That  should  be  encouraging  to  newspaper¬ 
men  who  have  hesitated  to  guess  what  might 
happen  to  linage  next  year  if  and  when  the 
defense  mobilization  gets  into  full  swing. 

Equally  as  important  are  the  opinions  of 
these  men  that  advertisers  will  switch  to 
brand  or  institutional  copy  in  the  event  their 
production  facilities  are  taken  off  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods  and  put  on  war  orders.  That  is 
as  important  to  the  long-range  economy  of 
this  country  as  it  is  to  the  immediate  well¬ 
being  of  advertising  media. 

The  excess  profits  tax  law  now  before  the 
House-Senate  conference  committee  does  not 
contain  any  short-sighted  restrictions  on  the 
volume  of  institutional  advertising,  which  was 
feared  at  first.  Congress  recognizes,  as  does 
industry,  that  manufacturers  engaged  in  ful¬ 
filling  government  contracts  have  a  right  to 
keep  their  brand  name  and  their  products 
before  the  people.  In  fact,  they  must  do  so  if 
they  are  to  survive. 

In  the  opinion  of  leading  advertising  men, 
U.  S.  manufacturers  know  this  lesson  well 
and  are  prepared  to  do  just  that. 
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Recorder,  was  guest  of  honor  at  William  D.  Rotchford,  who 
the  employes’  Christmas  Party,  had  worked  for  15  years  on  the 
in  tribute  to  his  50  years  of  serv-  advertising  staff  of  the  New  York 
ice  with  the  paper.  Managing  Daily  News,  has  joined  the  staff 
Editor  Earl  O.  Stowitts  gave  of  the  J.  T.  Howard  Advertising 
him  a  watch,  on  behalf  of  the  Agency  in  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Recorder  family.  John  J.  Corson  has  resigned 

Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and  pub-  as  assistant  business  manager  of 
lisher  of  the  Denver  (Colo.)  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  to 
Post,  has  been  awarded  a  citation 
for  “outstanding  service  in  the 
field  of  human  relations  in  the 
Denver  community”  by  the  Mile- 
Hi  Lodge  of  B'nai  B’rith. 

John  P.  Herrick,  former 
Clean,  N.  Y.  newspaperman  who 
lives  in  Los  Angeles,  has  estab¬ 
lished  two  perpetual  $500  schol¬ 
arships  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  School  of  Journalism  in 
memory  of  Dean  Walter  Wil¬ 
liams  and  Lafayette  Young, 
editor-founder  of  the  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Capitol. 

Kenneth  MacDonald,  execu- 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Thor  M.  Smith,  assistant  to 
the  publisher,  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin,  has  been  advanced  to 
associate  business 
manager,  it  is  an-  ' 

nounced  by  Ran- 
dolph  Hearst, 

publisher,  B  I 

Mr.  Smith  has  mm  ' 

been  assistant  to  1 
Mr.  Hearst  and  ‘  ^ i 
h  i  s  predecessor, 

Edmond  D.  Cob- 
for  five 


Corson 


U.  S.  Senator 

Margaret  Chase 

SMITH 


UNITED  FEATURES 

proudly  welcomes  the 

Washington  (D.  C.) 
Daily  News, 

Pittsburgh  Press, 

Schenectady 
Union-Star,  etc. 


to  the  growing  list 
of  Senator  Srnith*s 
daily  column, 
Washington  and  You! 


OFF  THE  RECORD  By  Ed  Read 


Shop  Around  for 
the  Best 


•  FORTHRIGHT 
•  FRANK 
•  FAIR 


You’ll  be  Kivintr  your  reiulers 
a  prize  packaire  when  you  pick 
out  the  pioneer  panel  of  them  all. 
Ed  Reed’s  OPP  THE  RECORD 
(daily  panel  and  Sunday  Paife). 
Let  ua  aend  you  some  current 
samples,  if  your  territory  is 
oi)en. 


Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate 
D«>  Moinas 

488  Madison  Avenun,  N.  Y. 


’’Whal’t  wrong  with  ma  wanting  a 
toy  from  the  store  across  tha  street?" 


PERSONAL 

continued  from  page  3 1 

been  appointed  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Trib¬ 
une,  it  is  an-  f 
nounced  by  John' 

W.  MorFnr,  ad- 
vertising  director. 

M  r  .  Cordingley. 
who  is  3.T.  has 
been  assistant  *<1^  jV 

manager  of  the  ^ 

department  for 

He  joined  the  HF/iT  jHB 
advertising  staff 
of  the  Star  and  Cordingley 
Tribune  in  1940,  served  in  the 
•\rmy  for  five  years,  rising  from 
private  to  lieutenant-colonel. 

Charles  H.  Draper,  attorney, 
accountant  and  tax  expert,  has 
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been  appointed  comptroller  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post.  Prior  to 
accepting  his  new  position,  he  was 
associated  with  a  law  firm  and 
acted  as  tax  attorney  for  the  Post 
and  Radio  Station  KPRC  and 
KPRC-TV. 

JvMEs  VV(K)i,Ri[)GE  has  resigned 
as  general  manager  of  the  Hazard 
(Ky.)  Herald  and  his  duties  have 
been  taken  over  by  Fred  B.  Bui- 
LARO,  president  of  the  firm  which 
operates  the  Herald  and  Radio 
Station  WKIC. 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Edward  E.  Eicher  has  been 
promoted  to  managing  editor  of 
the  Miami  Beach  Florida  Sun. 
on  which  he  won  the  Associated 
Press  Association  of  Florida  award 
for  the  best  spot  news  story  in 
1948. 

Neale  Patrick,  sports  editor  of 
the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times  for 
nearly  seven  years,  has  resigned 
and  Ben  Templeton,  a  staff 
member  for  four  years,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  him. 

Margaret  Orme,  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  California, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret  News 
as  a  copygirl  and  obit  writer. 
Mack  Allgood,  copy  boy,  and 
Harold  Monson,  photographer, 
have  entered  the  armed  forces. 

Kendall  L.  Tolle,  for  the  last 
four  years  publicity  and  public 
relations  representative  for  Ber- 
ton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  on  the 
Florida  Citrus  Commission  ac¬ 
count,  has  opened  a  citrus  infor¬ 
mation  office  in  Lakeland,  Fla.  He 
formerly  was  a  citrus  writer  for 
the  Lakeland  Ledger,  Associated 
Press  and  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune. 

Bruce  R.  McConkie,  editorial 
and  feature  writer  for  the  Salt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret  News, 
has  been  named  acting  editor  of 
the  Church  News,  weekly  supple¬ 
ment.  John  R.  Talmadge,  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  has  been  moved  up 
to  fill  the  spot  editing  of  the 
weekly  news  summary  formerly 
handled  by  Mr.  McCkinkie. 

Mrs.  Ethel  Salter  Gayle, 
former  society  editor  of  the 
Montgomery  Alabama  Journal, 
will  be  appointed  to  a  place  on 
the  Alabama  Pardons  and  Pa¬ 
role  Board,  Gov.-Elect  Gordon 
Persons  announced. 

F.  C.  McConnell,  HI,  reporter 
for  the  Greenville  (S.  C.)  News, 
and  Mrs.  McConnell  have  an¬ 
nounced  the  birth  of  a  son,  Fer¬ 
nando  Goello  McConnell,  IV. 

Robert  Leonard,  formerly  with 
the  Boise  Idaho  Daily  Statesman 
and  the  Klamath  Falls.  (Ore.) 
Herald  and  News,  has  been  named 
editor  of  Skiers  Informant,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.  He  succeeds  Fred  H. 
McNeill,  news  editor  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  who  was 
editing  the  Informant  in  addition 
to  his  Journal  duties. 

Fred  Horsley,  a  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Her¬ 
ald  Statesman  editorial  staff,  is 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  . 


By  Trent 


"It’s  so  beautiful,  with  every  page  saying  ‘Merry  Christmas’  in  red 
underprint,  that  Fm  sending  out  tearsheets  instead  of  cards.” 


the  author  of  a  book,  “Sport  Cars 
and  Hot  Rods,”  now  on  the  news¬ 
stands. 

Lloyd  Parker,  a  Salisbury 
(Md.)  Times  reporter,  won  first 
place  in  the  first-round  competi¬ 
tions  of  the  Horace  Heidt  Youth 
Opportunity  Show  over  the  radio. 

Anthon  Foy,  sports  editor  of 
the  Greenvillee  (N.  C.)  Pied¬ 
mont  and  assistant  sports  editor 
of  the  Greenville  News  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  will  report  Jan.  6  at 
Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  as  a  captain 
in  the  Army.  Harry  E.  Cog¬ 
gins,  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
News,  will  become  sports  editor 
of  the  Piedmont. 

Thoburn  Wiant,  a  World  War 
II  correspondent  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  the  Far  East  and 
Europe  for  several  years  and  now 
Detroit  public  relations  director 
for  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  has 
been  elected  1951  president  of  the 
Detroit  Chapter,  Public  Relations 
Society  of  America. 

Joe  Alex  Morris,  Jr.,  report¬ 
er  for  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 
for  the  last  two  years,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Bureau,  United  Press. 

Al  Wagner,  young  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch  reporter, 
has  served  his  second  hitch  in  the 
Navy  and  is  a  civilian  again. 

John  M.  McCullough,  science 
writer  for  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  is  devoting  a  portion  of  his 
time  to  civil  defense  work  as  Chief 
of  Public  Affairs  for  the  military 
and  Civil  Defense  Commission  of 
Pennsylvania. 

William  J,  Clew,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  has  been  given 
additional  duties  of  executive  as¬ 
sistant  to  Jerome  D.  O’Callag¬ 
han,  secretary  and  personnel  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Hartford  Courant 
Co.  Mr.  Clew  assumes  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  Nicholas  B. 


Eddy,  who  resigned  recently  to 
enter  law  practice.  Capt.  Thom¬ 
as  Barrett,  Mr.  O’Callaghan’s 
regular  assistant,  is  on  active  mili¬ 
tary  duty. 

Bill  Rivera,  sportswriter  for 
the  Valley  Times,  North  Holly¬ 
wood,  Calif.,  has  reported  for 
Army  duty. 

Frederick  R.  Curran,  New 
York  Journal- American  political 
reporter,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Catholic  Institute  of 
the  Press. 

Thomas  Fennell,  Associated 
Press,  is  the  new  president  of  the 
Inner  Circle,  composed  of  New 
York  City  political  reporters. 

J,  Barton  Creighton,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Cowichan  Lead¬ 
er,  Duncan,  B.  C.,  plans  to  retire 
Dec.  30.  He  has  been  managing 
editor  for  25  years  and  will  be 
succeeded  by  William  Dobson. 
Jr.  Thomas  McEwan  becomes 
business  manager. 

Andy  Olafson,  reporter  for  the 
Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune  the  last 
two  years,  has  joined  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Ind.)  Times  staff  as  re¬ 
porter  and  rewrite.  Gene  Hol¬ 
lingsworth,  formerly  with  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal. 
has  joined  the  copydesk  staff  of 
the  Times. 

E.  Jean  Murphy,  reporter, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  has 
resigned  to  join  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times- 
Herald.  Robert  Stinson,  re¬ 
porter,  Courant.  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  real  estate  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Daniel  E.  Ahearne.  who 
resigned  recently  to  become  publi¬ 
cist  for  the  Ckinnecticut  State 
Public  Utilities  Commission. 

Dick  Harmon,  formerly  of  the 
now  defunct  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Chronicle,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Whittier  (Calif.)  Star-News. 
He  also  is  Whittier  correspondent 
of  the  Los  Angeles  E.xaminer. 
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are  in  season! 


The  eternal  dame  goes  in  for  coif 
crowns  which  to  the  ordinary  male  may 
seem  un  peu  outre,  not  to  say  daffy. 

Of  course  no  one  of  opposite  gender 
has  any  right  to  question  the  quirks 
of  the  feminine  mind,  which  has  more 
bends  than  a  pretzel.  C/ierc/iec /a  femme, 
and  you  find  a  mystery — or  magnolia! 

The  charmers  this  season  have  more 
than  usual  scope  in  chapeaux.  Milady’s 
numbers  are  imaginative,  flatter  the 
face,  compound  curves  within  curves 
— range  from  the  simple  Bee’s  Wings 
to  more  complex  mushroom  shapes, 
covering  the  top  and  leaving  only  the 
sides  of  the  coiffure  visible. 

The  choice  numbers  sketched  here 
were  designed  by  Schiaparelli,  and 
dutifully  reported  from  Paris  by  Eileen 
Callahan  on  October  29  on  the  fashion 
pages  of  The  News,  a  conservative 
home  paper  of  wide  circulation. 

Misanthropic  males  may  find  little 
nourishment  in  the  melange  .  .  .  but 
the  Little  Lady  may  be  torn  between  a 
chic  chuckle  and  an  expensive  and 
elegant  chapeaux — and  don’t  be  too 
darned  surprised  if  you  get  the  bill  on 
your  next  monthly  statement! 

The  News  has  the  largest  audience 
of  assorted  females  ever  assembled  in 
an  American  newspaper.  Here  the  alert 
advertiser  can  find  more  customers 
for  Gateaux  au  Miel,  Toumedos  a  la 
Chartres,  or  braised  buffalo  hump  than 
in  the  fashion  magazines . . .  but  most  of 
our  readers  prefer  roast  beef  medium. 


1.  Bee’s  Wings  2,  Beaver  Scoop  3.  Jewel  Foil  4.  Beaver  Variant  5.  Astrakhan  Dome 


and  the  more  conservative  fashions  of  2,200,000,  more  than  4,100,000  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  Herald  Square,  etc.  The  Sunday,  more  readers  in  every  income 

News  sells  more  hats,  lingerie,  mink  bracket,  including  families  of  top 
coats,  dresses  or  diapers  than  any  other  tycoons  and  AA  plutes  .  .  .  The  News 

publication  in  the  USA  — and  most  of  can  put  your  sales  in  a  tizzy— or  make 

the  merchandise  has  US  labels!  the  cash  register  roar!  W  ise  advertisers 

With  circulation  daily  more  than  reach  for  a  space  reservation! 
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THE  CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Regional  Cam  Groups 
Are  Development  Asset 


By  Herbert  W.  Tushinghoxn 
CAM,  Camden  (N.  I.)  Courier-Post 


Cams  must  keep  right  on  top 
of  changing  economic  conditions 
to  provide  the  best  of  service  to 
the  readers,  results  to  the  adver¬ 
tisers  and  profitable  income  to 
publishers. 

Last  week  we  described  one  of 
the  many  advantages  of  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Classified  Advertising  Mana¬ 
gers.  This  week  we  come  into 
the  sectional  level  by  recommend¬ 
ing  membership  in  one  of  the 
many  regional  CAM  groups. 
These  are  located  on  the  west 
coast,  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the 
Northeast  and  the  South.  Each 
one  has  a  conference  once  a  year. 
Only  a  few  require  dues. 

To  demonstrate  the  advantages 
of  belonging  to  a  regional  CAM 
group,  the  writer  has  selected  the 
Southern  Classified  Advertising 
Managers  Association  as  a  typical 
example.  Through  President  I. 
Weinstein,  Shreveport,  La.,  chair¬ 
men  are  busy  completing  plans 
and  program  for  their  annual 
three-day  conference  Jan.  7-8-9 
at  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  with  a 
general  invitation  extended  to  all 
CAMS  in  the  country. 

SCAMA  releases  a  monthly 
news  bulletin  edited  by  V-P  War¬ 
ren  P.  Kemp,  St.  Petersburg 
Times.  To  illustrate  the  value  of 
this  bulletin  to  its  members,  I  am 
reporting,  commenting  and  quot¬ 
ing  from  the  November  release. 

‘Mystery  Santa  Page’ 

Emmett  Sutton,  CAM,  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Daily  News,  describes  suc¬ 
cess  with  a  “Mystery  Santa  Page” 
published  Nov.  24  to  Dec.  24: 

“We  had  four  prominent  men 
of  our  city  selected  to  be  the 
‘Mystery  Santa’  —  one  for  each 
week.  They  pledged  to  keep  their 
identity  a  secret.  Each  week  the 
letters  of  their  name  were  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  ad  copy. 
Contestants  had  to  unscramble 
and  spell  the  name  correctly;  also 
write  a  25-word  or  less  story  on 
‘It’s  fun  to  shop  the  Daily  News 
Gift-Shop  Classified  Ads  because 
— .’  $25  in  weekly  prizes  were 
distributed. 

“Naturally,  spreading  the  letters 
of  the  person  induced  top  reader 
interest  in  all  ads  and  it  convinced 
our  advertisers  their  message 
would  be  read.  We  used  display 
promotion  to  build  up  interest 
in  advance. 

“Our  newsroom  cooperated  with 
a  picture  of  each  prominent  citi¬ 
zen  to  announce  the  winners,  plus 
a  large  list  of  honorable  men¬ 
tions.  It  was  a  big  success  from 
every  angle.” 


Miami  Phone  Setup 

Mrs.  Gabrielle  Back,  phone- 
room  supervisor,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Daily  News,  reported  in  detail  on 
the  phone  setup  of  her  operation 
with  80  lines  part  dial,  part  man¬ 
ual: 

“All  in-coming  calls  go  through 
the  switchboard.  Each  solicitor 
has  a  private  dial  phone  for  out¬ 
going  calls.  We  have  horseshoe 
turrets  with  the  supervisor  or 
clerk  in  the  center.  Each  desk  po¬ 
sition  is  glass  enclosed  and  an 
acoustic  tile  ceiling  assures  quiet¬ 
ness.  Each  position  has  two  sets 
of  red  and  black  buttons  to  repre¬ 
sent  on  or  off  keys  when  de¬ 
pressed.  Top  set  is  for  calls 
through  our  switchboard;  lower 
set  out-going  calls.  (Private  lines 
are  non-listed  and  cannot  receive 
in-coming  calls).  White  light  in¬ 
dicates  in-coming  call  (no-bells) 
girl  pushes  ‘on’  black  button  which 
puts  white  light  out  and  she  talks. 

“A  rotary  file  on  switchboard 
desk  alphabetically  lists  all  classi¬ 
fications  and  personnel.  Classifi¬ 
cations  handled  by  21  solicitors. 
Advertiser  asking  for  a  girl  by 
name  or  classification  can  be  thus 
connected.  Voluntary  is  handled 
by  adtakers.  If  all  are  busy,  call 
is  put  on  a  solicitors  line.  We 
give  prompt  service  at  all  times. 

“As  a  supervisor,  one  major 
responsibility  is  developing  and 
training  solicitors.  This  work  is 
continuous,  not  just  for  the  be¬ 
ginning  stage.  Naturally,  my  desk 
monitor  is  the  main  source  of 
observation.” 

New  Twists  on  Old  Idea 

From  James  Ward,  CAM,  Tus¬ 
caloosa  (Ala.)  News,  comes  the 
review  of  an  admittedly  old  pro¬ 
motion  idea  but  with  the  addition 
of  several  unique  twists: 

“We  offer  to  run  a  Want  Ad 
for  an  additional  week,  without 
charge,  providing  the  original  sev¬ 
en-day  order  proved  unsuccessful. 
It  must  be  seven-day  order  and 
paid  for  regardless  of  number  of 
days  his  ad  is  ultimately  published. 
In  many  cases,  advertiser  pays  for 
insertions  that  do  not  appear. 
Since  this  is  because  of  results,  it 
does  not  produce  complaints. 

“Each  advertiser  is  told  that, 
in  order  to  receive  the  free  week, 
he  must  call  the  paper  on  the  last 
day  and  ask  for  the  free  insertion. 
Otherwise,  many  advertisers  let 
ads  run  indefinitely. 

“Offer  is  not  allowed  commer¬ 
cial  concerns  or  to  specialized 
classifications.  (Principally  real 
estate.) 

“We  offered  the  plan  for  the 


month  of  September.  Plenty  of 
promotion  backed  up  the  idea 
using  the  catch  phrase  ‘Bonus 
Want-Ad  Buys.’ 

“We  did  not  expect  the  pro¬ 
gram  would  pay  for  itself.  We 
simply  wanted  to  encourage  mul¬ 
tiple  insertions  and  prove  well- 
worded  ads  given  a  reasonable 
time  would  produce  results. 

“The  success  was  beyond  ex¬ 
pectations.  Ad  count  spurted 
about  the  10th  and  continued  high 
into  October.  September  showed 
a  10%  gain  over  1949.  28%  ob¬ 
tained  results  the  first  publication 
week  and  were  cancelled;  35% 
the  7th  day  but  did  not  bother  to 
call.  37%  were  extended  for 
second  week;  47%  were  known 
to  have  obtained  results. 

“The  advantages  of  the  promo 
tion  were:  (1)  Concentration  on 
multiple  insertions,  (2)  Increased 
lineage  encouraged  voluntarily, 

(3)  Negligible  reduction  in  rates, 

(4)  Advantage  of  low  weekly 
rate  emphasized.  The  only  dis¬ 
advantage  was  the  necessary  dis¬ 
crimination  against  commercial 
advertisers.” 

Photos  of  Staff 

H.  L.  McOsker,  CAM,  Charles¬ 
ton  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail,  is  using 
a  series  of  promotion  ads  featur¬ 
ing  actual  photos  of  his  telephone 
staff.  A  follow-up  penny  postcard 
with  photo  follows  a  solicitation. 
It  thanks  the  person  for  his  cour¬ 
tesy  and  suggests  calling  that  so¬ 
licitor  whea  placing  future  ads. 
It  builds  both  good  will  and  ad- 
count. 

Wayne  Pittman,  CAM,  Green¬ 
ville  (S.  C.)  News-Piedmont,  cap¬ 
italized  on  National  Homes  Week. 
A  “checker-board”  plus  a  Building 
and  Remodeling  section  as  a  tie- 
in.  Result — a  net  of  20,972  plus 
lineage. 

Herbert  M.  Schachte,  CAM, 
Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times, 
put  out  a  4Vi  x  3-inch  booklet  on 
“How  to  Place  a  Want  Ad.”  The 
eight  pages  describe  various  ways 
to  place  an  ad,  rates  and  styles. 
Attractive  promotion  and  a  build¬ 
er  of  transient. 

From  President  Weinstein 
comes  this  interesting  item: 

Father  Louis  Jacques  Savy,  a 
French  priest  in  Ville  Platte  for 
nearly  25  years,  became  homesick 
for  the  Bayou  life  of  the  South 
Louisiana  hamlet.  He  offered  to 
swap  his  10-acre  chateau  near 
Bordeaux,  France,  for  some  prop¬ 
erty  around  Ville  Platte. 

The  broker  representing  the 
priest  said  regulations  prevented 
his  selling  the  property  and  bring¬ 
ing  the  proceeds  with  him.  His 
family  deceased,  he  had  no  choice 
but  offer  to  trade  a  chateau  only 
sold  twice  in  two  centuries. 

*  *  * 

Associations  or  regional  groups 
have  much  more  than  a  bulletin 
to  offer  their  members.  They 
have  among  other  things  the  co¬ 
operative  spirit  typical  of  CAMs 
willing  to  help  with  the  consis¬ 
tent  development  of  Classified. 


Realtors  Feast 
On  'WUd'  Meat 
At  Daily's  Party 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — The  St.  Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  were  hosts 
to  150  members  of  the  city’s 
Board  of  Realtors  at  a  dinner 
party  Dec.  1 1  in  the  newspapers’ 
auditorium. 

Traditionally  (this  was  the 
seventh  annual  dinner)  the  piece 
de  resistance  is  some  kind  of 
“wild”  meat.  This  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  build-up,  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  Northern  Min¬ 
nesota  muskrat. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the 
deep  freeze  locker  suffered  a 
power  failure  and  all  of  the  de¬ 
licious  meat  became  unfit  for  hu¬ 
man  consumption.  So  they  had 
roast  beef. 

According  to  Tom  Hougnon, 
classified  advertising  manager  of 
the  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press,  the 
party  “has  developed  into  a  fine 
public  relations  contact  with  a 
group  of  good  advertisers.” 

The  affair  has  an  interesting 
background.  The  first  party  came 
about  as  a  result  of  a  deer  hunt¬ 
ing  expedition  planned  by  John 
E.  Blomquist,  veteran  St.  Paul 
real  estate  man  and  an  officer  of 
the  realtors’  Board.  Mr.  Blom¬ 
quist  invited  Advertising  Director 
John  Lewis  and  Mr.  Hougnon  to 
join  in  the  hunt. 

After  observing  the  shooting 
techniques  of  his  fellow-hunters, 
Mr.  Lewis  suggested  the  news¬ 
paper  would  like  to  be  host  soon 
to  the  Board  members  at  a  veni¬ 
son  dinner — providing,  of  course, 
that  they  (the  realtors)  supplied 
the  venison. 

Surprisingly  enough  —  and  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
hunters  became  lost  in  the  woods 
and  was  found  by  an  airplane 
scout  after  a-day-and-a-night 
search — the  deer  that  they  didn’t 
shoot  arrived.  And  Mr.  Lewis 
kept  his  bargain. 

That  was  in  1944.  The  dinner 
has  been  an  annual  affair  ever 
since,  with  “wild”  meat  of  some 
kind  furnished  each  year  by  big 
game  hunter  Blomquist. 

■ 

Lawyers  Absolved 
In  Releasing  Story 

Milwaukee  —  Judge  Roy  R. 
Stauff  in  Milwaukee  County  court 
denied  a  motion  that  a  law  firm 
be  held  in  contempt  of  court  for 
giving  news  of  an  impending 
court  action  to  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 

The  case  involved  the  estate 
of  John  A.  Hill.  When  the  trial 
opened.  Attorney  Carl  Jurgens  as¬ 
serted  the  opposing  lawyers  had 
“sought  to  influence  the  court”  by 
publishing  a  story  on  the  litiga¬ 
tion  on  the  morning  of  the  trial 
opening  date.  However,  Judge 
Stauff  ruled  there  had  been  no 
contempt  of  court  in  connection 
with  the  news  story. 
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Neptune's 

master 


Ever  since  the  ancient  Phoenicians  first 
carried  commerce  on  the  seas,  man  has  set 
sail  with  copper  as  his  shipmate. 

For  copper,  with  its  unique  ability  to  resist 
corrosion,  has  been  the  most  practical  metal 
for  mastering  Neptune’s  insatiable  appetite. 

But  the  sea  is  not  the  only  place  where  copper 
guards  our  possessions.  On  land,  copper  pro¬ 
tects  our  homes  and  buildings  from  the 
ravages  of  time  and  weather  . . .  keeps  rust- 
free  the  water  we  drink  .  . .  brings  us  protec¬ 
tive  light,  warmth  and  refrigeration  through 
electricity. 

And  the  countless  thousands  of  copper  and 
brass  products  that  American  industry  manu¬ 
factures  so  abundantly  have  helped  strengthen 
our  economy  and  thus  guard  our  way  of  life. 

That  is  why  Anaconda,  whose  name  stands 
for  copper,  brass  and  bronze,  looks  forward 
to  a  safer,  more  secure  future  for  all  mankind. 
A  future  that  will  be  as  bright  and  serene,  as 
full  of  hope  and  promise  as  copper  itself. 

SOMtA 

AnacondA’ 

First  in  Copper,  Brass  and  Bronze 


Thm  Ammrkan  Brass  Company 
Anaconda  Win  A  Cablo  Company 
iMornational  Smohing  and  RoBning  Company 
Andos  Copper  Mining  Company 
Chilo  Copper  Compon/ 

Greene  Cononeo  Copper  Company 


tion 
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Writer  for  JiiiterateS 

Graffis  Column  Gets 
‘Gas  Off  Stomach!’ 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Graffis 


Chicago — When  the  late  S.  E. 
(“Uncle  Emory”)  Thomason  was 
publisher  of  the  tabloid  Chicago 
Times,  he  told 
hrs  managing  edi¬ 
tor;  “We  have 
plenty  of  ‘deep 
thinkers’  writing 
for  us,  what  this 
paper  needs  is  a 
column  for  illit¬ 
erates.” 

The  M.  E. 
came  up  with  the 
answer: 

Herb  Graffis, 
who  had  been 
doing  a  sports  column  for  the 
Times  along  with  some  odd  jobs 
for  Golfdom  and  Esquire. 

Average  Guy’s  Boswell 

Since  1935,  Herb  Graffis  has 
been  the  “average  guy’s  Boswell.” 
In  recent  weeks,  the  Graffis  column 
has  been  moved  to  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  editorial  page  on  a 
four-days-a-week  basis. 

“The  only  justification  for  my 
column  is  that  it  gets  the  gas  oif 
America’s  stomach,”  Mr.  Graffis 
told  E&P. 

“I  try  to  express  what’s  inside 
the  average  guy’s  mind.  1  like  to 
have  a  person  say  ‘You  said  some¬ 
thing  in  your  column  that  I  said 
a  day  or  two  ago.’  People  may 
be  ‘dumb’  but  they  have  more 
common  sense  than  we  sometimes 
realize.  They  need  to  ‘belch  up’ 
their  gripes  and  hopes.” 

Expresses  ‘Saloon  Culture' 

Some  people  think  Herb  Graffis 
is  a  Hoosier  hill-billy.  He’s  just 
plain  earthy. 

He  speaks  a  language  that’s 
“bar  talk,”  voicing  “saloon  cul¬ 
ture”  the  average  reader  under¬ 
stands.  He’s  at  his  best  presiding 
at  a  stag  dinner  where  he  can 
express  himself  in  a  style  some¬ 
times  described  as  “picturesque.” 

Some  people  think  Herb  Graf¬ 
fis  tries  to  be  a  humorist,  but  he 
doesn’t.  He  was  just  born  that 
way. 

Can  Be  Dead  Serious 

He’s  dead  serious  sometimes. 
Like  he  was  this  Fall  when  he  told 
a  group  of  visiting  foreign  editors 
at  the  Chicago  Press  Club  that 
the  United  States  had  no  designs 
on  any  other  nation.  “Go  home,” 
he  said,  “and  tell  your  people  we 
aren’t  mad  at  anybody.  War  is 
tough  on  the  feet  and  the  taxes 
are  hell.” 

Mr.  Graffis  has  just  become  the 
second  president  of  the  Chicago 
Press  Club,  taking  over' the  gavel 
from  Arch  Ward,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  sports  editor.  Herb  is  a  past 
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president  of  the  Chicago  Head¬ 
line  Club  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Herb  Graffis,  now  past  50  and 
“feeling  90,”  came  up  the  hard 
way.  His  father  was  a  newspaper 
publisher  back  in  the  days  when 
the  average-size  town  had  two 
daily  newspapers.  The  elder  Mr. 
Graffis  lost  his  shirt,  according 
to  his  son.  As  a  young  man. 
Herb  had  an  unholy  fear  of  “get¬ 
ting  into  this  newspaper  business.” 

Wrote  H.  S.  Sports 

His  father,  William  H.  (Bert) 
Graffis,  is  now  80  and  retired.  He 
started  newspapering  in  Logans- 
port,  Ind.,  later  published  the 
Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune  and 
the  Sedalia  (Mo.)  Democrat.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Herb,  “the  old  man” 
went  busted  as  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher,  then  came  to  Chicago  and 
“recouped”  in  the  trade  paper 
business. 

Herb  went  to  high  school  in 
Chicago,  writing  high  school 
sports  and  sandlot  baseball  for 
the  old  Chicago  Evening  Ameri¬ 
can.  “I  suddenly  realized  I  was 
getting  into  this  thing  by  acci¬ 
dent.”  he  recalled.  “So  1  went  to 
work  for  Butler  Bros.,  in  the 
jewelry  department.” 

Herb’s  father  hit  his  stride  in 
Chicago,  building  up  and  selling 
trade  papers  in  the  telephone,  gas 
and  oil  fields.  Herb  and  his 
brother,  Joe,  absorbed  some  of 
the  “know  how”  from  their  dad. 
The  Graffis  brothers,  along  with 
Joe  Davis  and  Irving  Vaughn, 
Tribune  sports  writer,  started  Chi¬ 
cago  Golfer.  It  was  a  success, 
says  Herb,  “until  about  17  other 
publications  like  it  came  along.” 

Have  Two  Golf  Papers 

They  sold  Chicago  Golfer  and 
started  Golfdom,  “the  business 
journal  of  golf,”  now  25  years 
old.  Later  they  brought  out 
Golfing,  a  player  paper  published 
five  months  a  year.  They  also 
edited  at  one  time  Future,  maga¬ 
zine  published  by  the  U.  S.  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  This  got 
Herb  out  among  the  young  fel¬ 
lows  “who  are  really  doing 
things.” 

In  between  times.  Herb  writes 
a  monthly  article  for  Esquire 
along  with  his  column  in  the  Sun- 
Times.  Recently,  he  added  tele¬ 
vision  to  his  repertoire,  discussing 
the  day’s  news  in  an  intimate  style. 
“1  just  talk  like  the  ‘guy  who  came 
to  dinner,’  only  I  don’t  stay  as 
long,”  he  explained. 

Writing  a  column,  he  told  E&P, 
is  like  writing  an  editorial,  with 
this  difference:  “It  is  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  an  average  citizen,  not  the 


collective  opinion  of  the  editorial 
staff.” 

Uses  Hearing  Language 

“I  try  to  find  out  what  people 
are  thinking  and  then  say  it  the 
way  they  would — and  it’s  not  al¬ 
ways  good  grammar.  I  try  to 
get  by  with  hearing  language, 
rather  than  writing  language.  I 
tell  my  story,  rather  than  write 
it.” 

In  Herb’s  book.  Ring  Lardner 
was  one  of  the  greatest  story 
tellers  in  the  newspaper  business. 
His  favorite  columnist  was  the 
late  Howard  Vincent  O’Brien, 
Chicago  Daily  News  writer,  whose 
style  was  so  compact  “it  left  the 
reader  with  a  feeling  like  trying 
to  talk  back  to  a  cop;  there’s 
nothing  more  to  say.” 

Gossip  columns,  he  remarked, 
are  like  “inside  plumbing — it’s 
cosier  to  gossip  in  the  house.” 

Interested  in  Youngsters 

Mr.  Graffis  takes  a  great  inter¬ 
est  in  the  younger  generation.  He 
recently  suggested  in  his  column 
that  something  should  be  done  to 
“pep  up”  high  school  civics.  He 
feels  that  youngsters  should  have 
a  better  understanding  of  Ameri¬ 
can  government.  He  not  only  re¬ 
ceived  “fan  mail”  from  high 
school  students,  as  a  result,  but 
five  took  the  trouble  to  come  to 
his  office  to  suggest  how  it  could 
be  done. 

Following  the  opening  of  “South 
Pacific”  in  Chicago  last  month. 
Herb  asserted  that  crime  reporters 
should  cover  “first  nights”  along 
with  drama  critics  and  society 
editors.  He  learned  that  some 
“unsavory  characters,”  better 
known  as  hoodlums,  were  present 
in  formal  attire  at  the  opening 
and  should  have  been  singled  out 
as  “unwanted.” 

Mr.  Graffis  then  proceeded  to 
write  the  kind  of  a  story  that  a 
police  reporter  could  do  on  an 
opening  night  which  was  marked 
by  the  “reappearance  of  Little 
Topeka  Garlicola  as  man-about- 
town,”  commenting  that  “the  bums 
had  another  chance  to  strut  among 
unsuspecting  decent  people.” 

Writes  About  the  Warden 

He  also  likes  to  bring  friend 
wife  (The  Warden)  into  his  col¬ 
umn  “for  a  change  of  pace.”  He 
really  put  his  heart  into  the  one 
he  wrote  recently  about  his  car 
being  stuck  in  the  snow,  with  The 
Warden  at  the  wheel.  An  excerpt 
follows; 

“The  prize  feature  of  the  War¬ 
den’s  snow-sticking  technique  is 
what  is  known  as  the  bank-rob¬ 
bery  get-away.  The  instant  the 
car  shows  the  slightest  indication 
of  getting  snowbound  she  gives 
it  the  throttle.  .  .  .” 

Incidentally,  he  has  found  that 
women  readers  show  more  forti¬ 
tude  in  writing  letters,  disagreeing 
with  him,  than  do  the  male  spe¬ 
cies.  “When  a  woman  is  mad,  she 
lets  you  know  it  in  no  namby- 
pamby  words,”  he  said. 

“Make  ’em  think!”  is  the  for¬ 
mula  he  follows  in  writing  his 


column.  He  hates  to  be  a  cru¬ 
sader  or  a  campaigner  for  any 
group  or  cause.  “Let  everybody 
crusade,”  he  says,  “it’s  a  free 
country.” 

His  pet  gripe  is  the  “cross  fire” 
that  constantly  pops  up  when  writ¬ 
ing  on  any  subject  dealing  with 
religious  or  racial  groups.  “You 
can’t  say  a  kind  word  about 
somebody  without  being  called  a 
‘lover’  of  that  cult  or  class,”  he 
commented. 

Herb  admits  that  all  his  manag¬ 
ing  editors  have  “screamed  about 
having  to  look  over  my  column 
for  fear  of  Rabelaisian  phrases." 
They  get  awfully  fussy  sometimes, 
he  confides,  such  as  changing 
“manure”  to  “fertilizer.” 

Gredfis  New  President 
Oi  Chicago  Press  Club 

Chicago — Herb  Graffis,  Chicago 
Sun-Times  columnist,  is  the  new 
president  of  the  Chicago  Press 
Club,  succeeding  Arch  Ward, 
Chicago  Tribune  sports  editor. 

At  the  first  annual  President’s 
Dinner  here  Dec.  14,  at  which  Mr. 
Ward  was  honored  and  Mr.  Graf¬ 
fis  took  office,  the  following  new 
officers  were  installed: 

Wilbur  J.  Brons,  Chicago  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce,  John  P.  Car¬ 
michael,  Chicago  Daily  News,  and 
Jere  Hagen,  Chicago  Herald- 
American,  vicepresidents;  Robert 
F.  Hurleigh,  WGN,  sceretary;  and 
George  A.  Brandenburg,  Chicago 
Editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
treasurer. 

Green  Is  Toastmaster 

Newly-elected  directors  include 
Vaughn  Shoemaker,  Daily  News; 
Charles  Ahrens,  United  Press;  E. 
R.  Noderer,  Tribune;  Harry  Reut- 
linger.  Herald  -  American;  Austin 
Kiplinger,  Journal  of  Commerce: 
Herman  Kogan,  Sun-Times;  and 
Spencer  Allen,  WGN-TV.  Mr. 
Ward,  retiring  president,  is  an 
ex-officio  member  of  the  board 
of  governors. 

Dwight  H.  Green,  former  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Illinois  and  associate 
member  of  the  Press  Club,  pre¬ 
sided  as  toastmaster.  He  pre¬ 
sented  Mr.  Ward  with  an  oil  por¬ 
trait,  plaque  and  gavel  from  the 
membership. 

Clifford  Rugh,  senior  in  .\ustin 
High  School  who  was  chosen  as 
the  “typical  newspaperboy  of  the 
Chicago  area”  and  who  served  as 
model  for  Press  Club’s  symbolic 
oil  painting  depicting  freedom  of 
the  press,  was  a  guest  of  honor 
at  the  dinner,  attended  by  more 
than  300  members  and  their 
wives. 

The  Chicago  Press  Club,  now 
in  its  second  year,  has  more 
than  400  members. 

■ 

Series  on  Tennessee 

Nashville,  Tenn.  —  The  Nash¬ 
ville  Banner  has  put  into  a  pam¬ 
phlet  the  series  of  articles  which 
Editor  Emeritus  George  H.  Armi- 
stead,  Sr.  wrote  on  the  Advance 
of  Tennessee  and  of  the  South 
during  Industry  Week,  Oct.  16-21. 
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EFFICIENT  OPERATION  of 
printing  facilities  is  the  lesson  of 
each  day  for  students  in  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology’s  Department  of 
Printing  Management  in  Pittsburgh.  Pa. — and  a  pro|)cr 
share  of  this  oj>erating  efficiency  belongs  to  GAS. 

Fast -acting,  flexible  GAS  turns  hell-box  charges  into 
pigs,  melts  pigs  into  fluid  type  metal  for  casting,  and 
hastens  ink-drying  on  the  presses. 

The  GAS-heated  remelter  has  a  2400  lb.  capacity,  can 
raise  a  charge  to  casting  tempt'rature  in  45  minutes. 
It  is  equipped  with  automatic  controls  which  prevent 
prolonged  overheating,  and  the  accompanying  iiu-rcased 
metal  loss  as  dmss. 

Pigs  cast  from  the  remelter  are  fed  into  the  Monoty|)e 
pots  and  other  casting  equipment  whore  quick -acting 
GAS  brings  the  metal  up  to  750°  F. — and  maintains  that 
pot  temperature  to  assure  {)erfect  type  casting. 

On  the  presses,  where  ultimate  proof  of  goo<l  printing 
procedure  is  evident,  GAS  ink-drying  units  are  used  to 
prevent  "offset”  and  sticking  of  printed  matter  in  the 
stack.  Presses  equipj»ed  with  GAS  dryers  include  the 
Miller  Two-Color  .-^utomatic  Press,  Miller  Simplex, 
Miehle  #29,  and  the  A.T.F.  little  Giant. 

This  case  study  of  Carnegie  Tech’s  rntwlern  GAS-lired 
printing  equipment  points  up  some  of  the  ways  eco¬ 
nomical,  easily  controlled  GAS  helps  turn  out  a  printing 
job  faster  and  better.  Your  local  Gas  Representative 
will  gladly  give  you  the  facts.  Call  him  today. 
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furnace  remelter 
casts  pigs  to  feed  the 
Monotype  pots. 


One  student  checks  Monotype 
pot  temperature  (feft),  while 
another  attaches  pig  to  feeder 
on  the  Monidype  caster. 


AMERICAN  GAS  ASSOCIATION 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

Newhouse  Buys  KGW; 
FCC  Approval  Is  Asked 

By  Jerry  Walker 


Station  KGW,  a  pioneer  broad¬ 
caster  in  the  West,  will  become 
part  of  Samuel  I.  Newhouse’s 
multi-million  dollar  investment  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  if  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  ap¬ 
proves  the  transfer. 

The  KGW  transaction,  involv¬ 
ing  a  purchase  price  of  $350,000, 
is  one  of  three  newspaper-owner¬ 
ship  deals  referred  to  the  FCC  this 
week.  Other  applications  cover 
sale  of  WBAB  and  WBAB-FM, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  to  a  group 
headed  by  Rolland  L.  Adams  of 
Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe -Times, 
and  sale  of  KWRN,  Reno,  Nev., 
by  Reno  Newspapers,  Inc.  to 
Kenyon  Brown,  who  has  an  inter¬ 
est  in  stations  in  Texas  and  Okla¬ 
homa. 

The  Reno  station,  250  watts, 
is  being  sold  for  $27,500.  Details 
were  handled  by  Blackburn-Hamil- 
ton  Co. 

A  few  days  before  Mr.  New¬ 
house  paid  $5,250,000  cash  for 
the  Portland  Oregonian,  the  ra¬ 
dio  property  was  separated  and 
transferred  to  a  new  corporation. 
Pioneer  Broadcasters,  with  FCC 
okay.  The  Pittock  and  Scott  heirs 
and  M.  L.  Frey,  general  manager 
of  the  Oregonian,  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  stockholders  in  Pioneer,  who 
will  receive  $500  a  share  in  the 
deal  worked  out  by  Vincent  J. 
Manno,  who  is  an  associate  of 
Smith  Davis  in  the  brokerage 
business. 

KGW  is  a  5,000-watt  affiliate 
of  NBC  which  went  on  the  air 
28  years  ago.  Mr.  Newhouse  al¬ 
ready  has  an  approved  status  in 
the  FCC  files  as  the  owner  of 
WSYR,  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tion,  at  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  With  ac¬ 
quisition  of  KGW,  Mr.  Newhouse 
is  hopeful  of  receiving  eventually 
a  TV  permit,  application  for  which 
was  filed  just  in  time  to  be  caught 
in  the  F<jC  freeze. 

A  'Blow'  for  Youngsters 
In  Television  Almanac 

Youngsters  in  this  up-and- 
coming  “new  medium”  called 
Television  will  suffer  a  few  cere¬ 
bral  shocks  when  they  open  up 
Dunlap’s  Radio  &  Television  Al¬ 
manac  (Harper  &  Bros.  $4)  and 
read: 

1884 — Paul  Nipkow  (Germany) 
invented  the  television  scanning 
disk  .  .  .  1890 — C.  Francis  Jen¬ 
kins  began  search  for  new  appli¬ 
ances  needed  for  success  of  Nip¬ 
kow  television  disk  .  .  .  1897 — 
Karl  Ferdinand  Braun,  German 
scientist,  constructed  'the  first 
cathode-ray  oscilloscope  capable 
of  scanning  with  electron  beam. 


1910 — “Television  on  the  Way” 
headlined  article  in  Kansas  City 
Times  reporting  on  experiments 
by  Georges  Rignoux  and  M.  Four¬ 
nier  at  La  Rochelle,  France.  They 
asserted.  “We  hope  soon  to  trans¬ 
mit  colors  as  well.” 

1925 —  Mechanical  television  ap¬ 
paratus  using  a  rotating  scanning 
disk  was  demonstrated  by  C. 
Francis  Jenkins  between  Ana- 
costia  Naval  Air  Station  and  his 
laboratory  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

1928  —  NBC  received  its  first 
television  station  construction  per¬ 
mit. 

1928 —  Dr.  V.  K.  Zworykin  was 
granted  patent  related  principally 
to  color  television.  (Filed  July  13, 
1925.) 

1929 —  ^Television  in  color  was 
demonstrated  by  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories  over  wire  from  one 
end  of  a  room  to  the  other. 

Or  any  number  of  similar  en¬ 
tries,  all  of  which  add  up  to  the 
fact  that  there's  really  not  any¬ 
thing  “new”  about  television,  ex¬ 
cept  some  of  the  advertising  on 
it. 

Orrin  E.  Dunlap,  Jr.,  who  was 
radio  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  for  many  years  before  he 
became  an  executive  (now  vice- 
president)  of  the  Radio  Corp.  of 
America,  kept  a  notebook  on  odd 
facts,  etc.  He  has  actually  been 
compiling  this  Almanac,  a  handy 
reference  for  obtaining  the  facts 
on  radio  and  TV,  for  30  years. 
It’s  up-to-date  to  Nov.  1,  1950, 
and  it  keeps  the  record  clear,  es¬ 
pecially  on  RCA’s  great  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  industry,  while  slight¬ 
ing  no  one  who  has  done  some¬ 
thing. 

Sprinkled  through  it  are  refer¬ 
ences  to  newspaper  enterprise, 
such  as:  1899 — First  information 
for  a  newspaper  ever  produced  at 
sea.  The  Transatlantic  Times,  was 
transmitted  from  wireless  station 
at  Needles.  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
printed  on  S.  S.  St.  Paul,  when  it 
was  56  miles  distant. 

1926 —  RCA  inaugurated  trans¬ 
atlantic  radiophoto  service;  the 
first  picture,  showing  the  speakers’ 
table  at  the  Pilgrim  Society  din¬ 
ner  in  London,  was  radioed  to 
New  York  for  publication  in  the 
New  York  Times  the  next  day. 

25%  Fewer  Sets  in  '51, 

Soy  DuMont  and  Siragusa 

About  8,000,000  television  re¬ 
ceivers  and  12,000,000  radio  sets 
were  manufactured  this  year,  but 
no  one  in  the  industry  expects  any¬ 
thing  like  those  figures  for  1951. 
A  headline  this  week  summarized 
the  situation:  “5  Billion  in  Elec¬ 


tronics  Orders  to  Be  Placed  by 
U.  S.  Next  Year.” 

Dr.  Allen  B.  DuMont  forecast 
25%  fewer  TV  sets  and  said 
color  has  becdtne  “academic.” 
Ross  D.  Siragusa  of  Admiral 
Corp.  also  sees  one-fourth  of  the 
industry’s  effort  being  taken  up  by 
military  business  and  he.  too, 
scoffed  at  the  CBS  color  system, 
adding  this  revelation:  He  had 
turned  down  an  opportunity  to 
buy  the  CBS  system  for  $3,000.- 
000  in  1949.  CBS  President  Frank 
Stanton  denied  the  story. 

On  the  Air 

The  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquir¬ 
er  station,  WFIL-TV,  has  lined 
up  19  colleges  to  participate  in  a 
program  offering  courses  ranging 
from  nuclear  physics  to  home  eco¬ 
nomics. 

NBC’s  Leon  Pearson,  brother  of 
Columnist  -  Commentator  Drew 
Pearson,  will  have  a  new  network 
news  show  beginning  Dec.  24  in 
which  he  will  give  “a  crisp  report 
on  the  latest  news  and  a  resume 
of  latest  developments  at  the 
United  Nations.” 

All  roads  lead  -to  New  York 
for  a  score  of  CBS  correspondents 
who  will  participate  in  Ed  Mur- 
row’s  reportorial  rendezvous  at 
year’s  end,  Dec.  31  and  Jan.  1. 
Chevrolet  Dealers  are  sponsoring 
the  news  review  for  which  CBS 
reporters  will  return  from  Korea. 
Paris,  Berlin.  Rome  and  else¬ 
where  with  recorded  interviews. 

■ 

Lyiord  Moore,  ABC, 
Vanishes  in  Norway 

Oslo,  Norway — Search  by  Oslo 
police  has  failed  to  solve  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  Lyford  Moore.  Ber¬ 
lin  correspondent  of  American 
Broadcasting  Co.  He  vanished 
here  Sunday  night.  Dec.  10  after 
arriving  with  a  U.  S.  Army  mis¬ 
sion  assigned  to  pick  up  Christ¬ 
mas  trees  to  be  delivered  to  Amer¬ 
ican  airmen  in  North  Africa. 

Mr.  Moore,  40,  was  born  in 
Detroit.  His  wife,  Anne,  and 
two  children  live  in  Berlin.  He 
joined  ABC  two  years  ago  after 
working  for  Reuters  and  the  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Free  Press. 


CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 

ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT 
Unit  Pratt  Drivat  .  Raalt . . .  Auto- 
malic  Tontient ...  Spood  Pottart  pro¬ 
vide  safety  and  reliability  with 
economy.  Large  or  tmall . . .  letter-  ] 
prest  or  offset  .  .  .  you  can  rely  on  | 
Cline-Westinghouse  Equipment. 

CLINE  ELECTRIC  MFO.  CO. 
Chicago  •  Now  York  •  Son  froncltco 
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Daily  Worker  Loses 
Plea  lor  Injunction 

Justice  Bernard  Botein  in  New 
York  Supreme  Court  on  Tuesday 
refused  to  enjoin  the  Newsdealen 
Association  of  Greater  New  York 
from  voting  on  a  proposed  reso¬ 
lution  to  ban  sale  of  the  Daily 
Worker  from  their  newsstands. 

Justice  Botein  stated  there  was 
no  certainty  the  resolution  would 
be  adopted  and  that  the  newspa¬ 
per  would  have  opportunity  to 
seek  court  action  if  it  is. 

William  Richter,  president  and 
counsel  of  the  association,  told 
E&P  the  executive  board  of  his 
group  will  meet  soon  to  decide 
whether  to  have  a  membership 
meeting  for  the  vote  or  to  hold  a 
referendum  by  mail. 

■ 

Plaque  lor  Eagle 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  received  a 
silver  plaque  awarded  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Chamber  of  Commerce  this 
week  in  recognition  of  its  cru¬ 
sade  for  police  administration  re¬ 
forms.  Frank  D.  Schroth,  pub¬ 
lisher,  accepted  the  award  on 
behalf  of  his  newspaper  and  the 
editorial  personnel. 

Judge  Samuel  Leibowitz  praised 
Mr.  Schroth  as  “one  of  the  most 
courageous  men  I  have  ever 
known.”  He  alluded  to  threats 
and  pressure  that  had  been 
brought  to  bear  against  the  Eagle. 


(AP) 

Means 

RELIABILITY 


Around  the  globe, 
Associated  Press  reporters 
are  guided  by  one  precept: 

Report  FACTS  — 
TRUTHFULLY...  IMPARTIAUY 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
Byline  of  Dependability 


LIBEL 

l■vasle■  of  Privacy 
Ploglorisn  •  Piracy  • 
Copyright 

INSURANCE 

tor  WiM  tibnoor 

OUR  UNIQUE  EXCESS  POLICY 
previdol  odoqooto  prafocHoa. 

•  Sarpridngly  Inoipondvo. 
CARRIED  NATIONWIDE 

For  details  assd  qrnotstiom 
write 

Employers  Reinsurance 
Corporation 

l■Mraoeo  Exchocgo  lldg. 
Koosos  City,  Mbsoori 
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Step  by  Step 

Editor  &  Publisher's  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK 

LEADS  YOU  TO  TOP  NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVES 

An  Indispensable  Medium 

This  distinctively  unique  book  speaks  with  intimate 
authority  to  the  entire  new’spaper  field,  from  publisher 
to  press  room  superintendent.  It  is  used  constantly 
because  of  the  wide  and  trustw'orthy  coverage  of  all 
phases  of  newspaper  editing  and  production.  And  its 
appeal  extends  to  every  department.  Those  who  have 
authority  to  buy,  consult  it  with  a  high  regard. 

An  Assured  Business  "Interview" 

New'spaper  executives,  in  all  departments,  are  very 
busy  men,  to  whom  time  is  a  vital  consideration. 

“Getting  out  the  paper”  comes  first.  Interviews  are 
understandably  difficult.  But  they  DO  have  time — 
and  the  desire — to  consult  this  book.  In  word  and  in 
picture,  they  can  be  reached  strategically.  It  is  an 
unhurried  “interview,”  productive  of  results. 

An  Economical  Year-Through  Approach 

To  advertise  newspaper  equipment,  supplies,  fea¬ 
tures,  services,  etc.,  actually  means  a  12-month  adver¬ 
tising  schedule.  That  is  the  year-service  rendered  by 
the  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK.  Reserve  your 
space  now.  Forms  close  Jan.  5th.  Regular  contract 
rates  apply.  Transient  rates — ^page,  $375.00;  half-page 
$210.00;  quarter-page,  $115.00;  eighth-page,  $75.00: 
sixteenth-page,  $45.00. 


CIRCULATION 


6  S-H  Circulators 
Tell  About  Their  Jobs 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

There’s  no  substitute  for  exper-  tion  executives.  .  .  . 


“More  will  do  so  in  the  future.”  increase  revenue  to  give  better 
Clem  D.  O’Rourke,  Cleveland  service  so  as  to  help  keep  the 
(O.)  Press,  asserts  that  it  take  press  free  by  not  being  dependent 
six  different  departments  to  handle  on  advertising  revenue  alone.  .  . 
the  job  being  done  by  the  news-  Mr.  Dunsker  also  pointed  out 
paper  circulation  department.  He  that  circulation  is  one  profession 


explains: 

6  Departments  in  1 


where  co-op  courses  can  be  taken 
all  'through  the  elementary  and 
high  school  grades.  Statistics 


“Delivery  in  bulk  on  almost  show,  he  said,  that  former  news- 
by  George  A.  Brandenburg  clock-like  schedule  to  approxi-  paperboys  make  the  most  success- 

mately  five  times  as  many  spots  fyj  circulation  men.  “If  one  wants 
There’s  no  substitute  for  exper-  tion  executives.  ...  as  any  other  business  in  the  com-  to  be  a  big  shot  in  circulation  he 

ience  in  training  to  be  a  news-  “In  my  opinion,  it  is  always  niunity  (traffic  division);  selling  first  of  all  must  acquire  the  neces- 

paper  circulation  manager,  judg-  desirable  to  select  promising  men  the  finished  product  (sales  depart-  sary  education  that  will  enable 

ing  from  the  comments  of  six  from  your  own  organization,  ment);  advertising  to  keep  old  him  to  carry  all  of  the  responsi- 

&ripps-Howard  circulation  chiefs  Constant  training,  observation  and  customers  and  gain  new  ones  (ad-  bilities  required,  in  the  develop- 

in  the  December  issue  of  Scripps-  friendly  criticism,  and  praise  vertising  department);  bookkeep-  ment  of  a  circulation  personality. 
Howard  News.  where  deserved,  will  qualify  them  ing  to  the  minutest  detail  where  ...  A  good  education  is  impor- 

The  six  were  asked  to  write  when  the  time  comes.”  every  printed  copy  has  to  be  ac-  tant  in  getting  to  the  top  in  cir- 

about  their  jobs.  Each  approaches  Greater  Opportunities  •  counted  for  (auditing);  collecting  culation.” 

the  circulation  field  from  a  some-  Present-day  methods  mean  that  for  copies  distributed  (credit  Perishable  Product 

w  at  different  poii^  of  view,  but  circulation  offers  greater  oppor-  department),  and  looking  after  Robert  W.  Boyd,  Denver 

they  all  agree  the  CM  has  a  vital  (unities  for  young  men,  compar-  the  welfare  of  each  working  unit  (Colo.)  Roeky  .Mountain  News, 

getting  the  news-  jj,g  favorably  with  any  department  personnel  organizer,  winds  up  the  symposium  by  as- 

p  Por  o  t  e  public  on  time,  day  m  the  newspaper  and  careers  else-  ^r.  O  Rourke  recalled  the  by-  sertjng; 

or  nig^  .  ^  where,  according  to  C.  W.  Bev-  gone  days  when  nearly  always  “Most  journalism  students  today 

Talent  in  Own  Ranks  inger,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commer-  circulation  manager  was  the  probably  are  dreaming  of  seeing 

"Circulation  managers  must  be  dol  Appeal  and  Press  Scimitar,  ponk  who  counted  out  the  papers  (figjr  by-lines  in  a  greater  news- 

realistic,  but  not  to  the  extent  Pointing  to  changes  that  have  ^o  the  street  from  a  paper  or  becoming  a  Damon 

that  no  thought  is  given  to  youth  occurred,  Mr.  Bevinger  states:  cubbyhole  in  the  alley  next  to  the  Runyon  or  Gene  Fowler.  ...  If 

training  unless  it  is  purely  com-  “One  of  the  chief  factors  is  I^cssroom.  He  told  of  changes  circulation  courses  were  offered 

mercial,”  states  Walter  R.  Rauck,  the  rise  in  circulation  rates  in  the  have  taken  place,  both  from  more  journalism  schools  there 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press.  past  decade.  They’ve  reached  the  standpoint  of  the  circulator  would  surely  be  some  applicants 

“A  successful  circulation  man-  point  where  the  department  pro-  ^  delivers  the  jfig  future  for  work  in  the 

ager  must  give,  unstintingly,  of  his  duces  not  only  an  audience  for  P^P®*!  home.  to^o’  ”  c'fctilation  department, 

time,  his  patience  and  his  enthusi-  advertisements  but  a  very  impor-  The  depression  of  the  1930  s,  “Circulation  work  is  never  bor- 
asm  to  weld  together,  into  a  tant  part  of  the  newspaper’s  total  newspapers  to  j^g  Circulation  departments 

smoothly  functioning  organization,  revenue.  more  f^ve-  make  plenty  of  errors,  but  like 

many  diverse  personalities.  He  “That  magnifies  the  position  of  "tie.  When  the  circulation  de-  shortstops,  they  accept  plenty  of 

must  know  the  problems  confront-  the  circulation  man.  And  it  in-  partnient  was  able  to  raise  from  chances.” 

ing  them  and  use  courtesy,  under-  creases  his  responsibilities,  de-  cents  to  three  cents  a  copy, 
standing  and  sympathy  when  help-  manding  a  more  alert,  better  edu-  ‘""’i  cents  and  soon  to 

ing  to  solve  these  problems.  .  .  .  cated,  higher  type  of  person  who  cents  with  very  little  or  no 
“The  best  place  to  find  com-  can  competently  administer  the  circulation  fhis  revenue 

petent  men  for  circulation  work  more  business-like  developments  gtew  to  from  40  to  60%  of  the 

is  right  in  the  circulation  depart-  that  have  come  to  this  phase  of  total  newspaper  receipts.  Again  the 

ment.  Carrier  boys  who  have  newspapering.  publisher  was  forced  to  recognize 

‘outgrown’  their  routes,  ex-carrier  “But  with  all  of  that  it  is  still  that  circulation  required  a  higher 
boys  who  have  been  graduated  from  the  ranks  of  the  carrier  boys  type  of  personnel.  .  .  . 

from  high  school  or  college  and  that  come  the  bulk  of  the  district  the  youth  who  is  willing  to 

wish  to  come  back  to  the  news-  men  and  department  heads  in  accept  the  challenge  of  business, 

paper  business  they  learned  to  newspaper  circulation.  You’ve  got  work  in  the  circulation  de;«rt- 

like  as  boys,  are  made-to-order  to  grow  up  with  this  business  to  tnent  of  a  daily  newspaper  offers 

prospects.  make  a  career  of  it,  starting  with  niore  opportunity  than  any  other. 

3-FoId  Yardstick  ^  neighborhood  route.  .  .  .  Circulation  managers  are  always 

„  on  the  lookout  for  young  men  _ 

Wallace,  New  York  '  regress  particularly  proud  of  _  Save  time  and  money ...  let  us 

World-Telegram  and  Sun,  declares  “Here’s  how:  A  youngster  accomplishments,  proud  ■  pfint  your  magazine,  newspa- 

a  circulation  manager  must  have  shows  promise  on  a  route  by  re-  enough  to  work  with  honest  efforts  ■  caW  comic  book,  adva- 

many  qualifications.  “He  must  be  liability,  punctuality,  giving  good  and  always  seeking  to  do  better  ■  Pi;; „  .-.f;,.,  ^ewt. 

a  sales  and  promotion  manager,  service,  building  his  volume,  keep-  than  those  who  preceded  them.”  ■  “  .  ®  ,  ’  ,  ’ 

a  personnel  manager  and  have  a  ing  up  with  his  collections.  A  .  j  j  ■  print.  Black,  color  or  proces 

knowledge  of  labor  relations,”  he  couple  of  years  of  that  and  he  Develops  Own  Independence  ■  colors.  Fast,  modern  rotary 

states.  knows  a  good  bit  about  news-  Shiel  Dunsker,  Cincinnati  (O.)  U  presses.  Fly  us  the  copy  and  lay- 

“My  own  yardstick  for  a  top-  paper  circulation,  more  than  just  Post,  says  circulation  men  real-  |  puts,  mats  or  plates.  Let  ui 

notch  circulation  manager  is  three-  route  work.  He’s  ready  for  a  ized  long  before  the  publishers  g  Quote  on  your  needs, 

fold:  (1)  ability  to  increase  cir-  trial  as  a  relief  district  manager,  did  that  the  reader  must  pay  J  ^ 

culation;  (2)  ability  to  collect  for  That  means  more  responsibilities,  greater  share  of  the  cost  of  mak-  _  RodClOI'S  9k 

all  copies  sold;  (3)  ability  to  op-  duties,  exercise  of  greater  capaci-  ing  a  newspaper.  *  Tf 

erate  at  a  fair  cost.  ties.  “Through  the  insistence  and  in-  m  McDOIICilCl 

“The  circulation  department  of  “Temperament  comes  in  there  troduction  of  sound  practices,  cir-  I  ruiliSMens,  INC. 

a  daily  newspaper  today  offers  too,  in  a  major  degree,  in  han-  culation  was  taken  out  of  the  class  |  Rotary  Printina  Spocialitti 

more  opportunity  to  young  men  dling  the  youngsters  under  him.  of  a  kept  mistress  and  developed  g  Ixelusivmlv  on  Nowsorint 

than  at  any  time  in  the  history  It’s  a  revealing  trial  but  one  that  its  own  financial  independence.  _  SflSJsi—i 

of  the  fourth  estate.  We  need  can  lead  to  the  district  manager’s  In  many  instances  circulation  now  ^  2621  W«$t  54ih 

young  men  of  high  school  edu-  job  if  he  passes  the  test.  .  .  .  Out-  brings  in  as  much,  if  not  more,  ko«  Angolot  43,  CoMom^^ 

cation  and  better  who  are  stu-  standing  ability  can  take  the  man  revenue  than  the  advertising  de-  — — — — — — — —  — — ““T 

dious,  who  are  tireless  workers,  in  circulation  beyond  district  partment — and  in  all  cases  brings  j  iWlim  t  McOmmM,  Ut  lUfilM  41  | 

who  have  character  and  determi-  manager,  to  city  and  county  cir-  in  more  than  needed  to  cover  cir-  I  ^  { 

nation.  Ambitious  young  men  culation  manager  or  into  the  top  culation  expenses.  j  I 

can  be  trained  to  fill  thfe.  key  posi-  office  of  the  circulation  director.  “This  development  required  j  tj— »  j 

tions  in  a  circulation  operation  Some  have  gone  further,  to  busi-  good  business  methods,  a  sense  of  j  j 

and,  in  .future  years,  relieve  to-  ness  managers  and  other  peak  proportion  between  revenue  and  j  Adihn  —  • 

day’s  need  for  qualified  circula-  posts  in  newspapering.  expense,  vision  to  see  how  to 
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DISTRIBUTION 


Save  time  and  money . . ,  let  us 
print  your  magazine,  newspa¬ 
per,  catalog,  comic  book,  adva- 
tising  circular,  etc.,  on  newh 
print.  Black,  color  or  process 
colors.  Fast,  modern  rotary 
presses.  Fly  us  the  copy  and  lay¬ 
outs,  mats  or  plates.  Let  us 
quote  on  your  needs. 

Rodgers  9k 
McDonald 

PUIIISHERS,  INC. 

Rotary  Printing  Specialists 
Excfusivly  on  Newsprint 

.  2621  West  54*1  Street 

Los  Angeles  43,  Colifomia 

— y. - 1 
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Where  are  more  people  employed 
in  making  Explosives  and 
Food  Utensils  than  any  other 
place  in  the  nation? 

ANSWER: 

In  hustling,  bustling  Pennsylvania  whose  diversified  industries  annually  turn 
out  approximately  nine  billion  dollars’  worth  of  goods. 


What  State  has  a  mass  market  of 
over  5,000,000  people  easily 
reached  by  one  package? 

ANSWER: 

Pennsylvania,  whose  prosperous  industries  are  located  in  the  smaller  cities 
and  towns  of  under  100,000  City  Zone  and  whose  employees  reap  a  total 
annual  wage  of  over  two  billion  dollars. 

The  one  package  that  reaches  this  Primary  Market  is  the  hometown  news¬ 
paper,  affectionately  received  and  diligently  read  by  these  prosperous  wage 
earners.  These  well-read,  well-edited  papers  penetrate  this  buying  market 
with  the  power  you  need  to  sell  your  goods.  Try  them  and  find  out  how 
much  they  can  do  for  you. 


fennsjlvania 


• . .  keystone  market  for  greater  national  sales 


AMBRIDGE  CITIZEN  (E)  •  BEAVER  FALLS  NEWS-TRIBUNE  (E)  •  BRISTOL  COURIER  (E)  •  CHAMBERSBURG  PUBLIC  OPINION  (E) 

•  CLEARFIELD  PROGRESS  (E)  •  COATESVILLE  RECORD  (E)  •  CONNELLSVILLE  COURIER  (E)  •  HAZLETON  PLAIN  SPEAKER  (E) 

•  HAZLETON  STANDARD-SENTINEL  (M)  •  INDIANA  GAZETTE  (E)  •  JEANNEHE  NEWS-DISPATCH  (E)  •  LOCK  HAVEN  EXPRESS 
(E)  •  NEW  CASTLE  NEWS  (E)  •  SUNBURY  DAILY  ITEM  (E|  •  TOWANDA  REVIEW  (M)  •  WARREN  TIMES-MIRROR  (E) 

•  WASHINGTON  OBSERVER  REPORTER  (M&E)  •  WAYNESBORO  RECORD-HERALD  (E)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  GAZEnE-BULLHIM 
(M)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  SUN  (E)  •  YORK  DISPATCH  (E). 
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SYNDICATES 

*51  To  Test  *Other 
Media*  Comics  Trend 


By  Jane  McMoster 

Before  the  1950  Comic  Page 
rolls  out  for  good,  we  did  a  little 
analysis. 

One  thing  we  found  was  that 
syndicates,  which  cater  strongly 
to  $-loaded  parents  did  something 
for  pennyfoolish  kiddies.  Several 
syndicates  stressed  children’s  puz¬ 
zle  pages — but  it  was  hardly  a 
big  splash. 

Another  ripple  on  the  stream 
was  a  turn  toward  literacy.  The 
college  atmosphere,  formerly  con¬ 
sidered  too  highbrow  for  the 
comics,  was  used  in  two  1950 
strips:  “Nutcracker  U.”,  syndicat¬ 
ed  by  Artist  John  Pierotti;  and 
Kino  Features’  “Beetle  Bailey.” 
“Harold  Teen”,  perennial  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate  high  schooler,  also  sought 
higher  learning. 

Hearts  and  flowers  played  on 
the  comics  pages  as  soap  opera 
(which  Cartoonist  Milt  Caniff 
thought  was  the  biggest  influence 
in  ’49  stripdom)  continued.  (Two 
samples:  Publishers  Syndicate’s 
“Mary  Worth”  and  “Rex  Morgan, 
M.  D.”) 

Stars  in  Uniform 

Some  comics  stars  donned  uni¬ 
forms  in  line  with  the  Korean 
War. 

But  we’d  pick  “Hopalong  Cas¬ 
sidy”,  a  strip  featuring  a  middle- 
aged  Hollywood  cowboy  whose 
popularity  had  been  boomed  by 
tv,  as  the  strip  of  the  year. 
“Hopalong”,  started  at  the  first 
of  ’50  by  the  bantam-sized  Los 
Angeles  Mirror  Enterprises 
syndicate  and  recently  signed  by 
King,  typifies  the  craze  for  shoot- 
em-ups.  Besides  that,  it  demon¬ 
strates  an  important  source  for 
comic  strips  these  days:  other  en¬ 
tertainment  mediums. 

We  consulted  Miss  Toni  Men¬ 
dez,  independent  licensing  and 
sales  agent  for  comic  strips,  about 
the  tv-radio-movie  phenomenon 
affecting  syndicates.  (Miss  Men¬ 
dez  had  nothing  to  do  with  Hoppy 
but  did  place  “Howdy  Doody”, 
much  in  the  same  class,  with 
United  Feature  Syndicate.) 

Some  Failures 

Miss  Mendez’  appraisal:  “1951 
will  be  the  test.” 

“A  number  of  years  ago,  comic 
strips  were  built  on  radio  shows 
or  personalities  and  in  most  in¬ 
stances  failed  because  the  strips 
themselves  didn’t  measure  up,” 
she  said. 

(Some  failures:  a  strip  about 
Charlie  McCarthy;  another  based 
on  the  Broadway  play,  “Helzapop- 
pin.”) 

“Now  there’s  a  repetition  of  the 
trend,  building  strips  on  radio  and 
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tv  programs,  on  movies  and  on 
personalities,”  she  continued. 

“One  thing  you  have  to  watch 
out  for  in  dealing  with  a  person¬ 
ality  is  that  anything  which  affects 
that  personality  may  affect  all  the 
media  involved. 

Immediate  Recognition 

“Having  a  strip  based  on  an¬ 
other  medium  is  like  getting  a  foot 
in  the  door — it  means  immediate 
recognition  for  that  particular 
strip.  But  once  in,  the  strip  will 
have  to  live  on  its  own  merits.” 

Miss  Mendez  negotiated  the 
comic  book  rights  to  “The  Cisco 
Kid,”  which  is  also  a  new  King 
Features  strip.  The  strip  by  Ar¬ 
gentinian  Artist  Jose  Salinas  (who 
was  brought  to  this  country  early 
in  ’50  by  King  and  groomed  for 
the  job),  had  a  complicated  birth. 
The  Cisco  Kid  character  out  of  an 
O.  Henry  short  story  is  owned  by 
Doubleday  Publishers.  Doubleday 
leased  the  radio-tv  rights  to  the 
Frederick  W.  Ziv  Co.,  which  has 
put  the  Kid  on  radio  and  tv.  Cisco 
Kid  Products,  Inc.,  which  oper¬ 
ates  under  Ziv,  is  the  licensing 
company  and  made  the  deal  with 
King  on  the  comic  strip. 

In  other  words,  creating  a  com¬ 
ic  strip  these  days  may  not  be  an 
arrangement  strictly  between  a 
man  and  his  drawing  board  al¬ 
though  we  understand  Mr.  Sali¬ 
nas  has  that  relationship  well  in 
hand. 

Preview  via  TV? 

Maybe  the  day  will  come  when 
to  get  a  look  ahead  at  the  forth¬ 
coming  comics,  you  just  switch  on 
the  handy  tv  set,  then  make  a 
trip  to  the  local  stores  to  see  what 
novelties  are  selling  well.  (And 
a  word  to  the  wise:  cut-rate  prices 
on  licensed  toys  bode  ill  for  the 
characters  involved.) 

Whether  or  not  the  swapping 
of  material  among  media  will  dim 
the  creative  spirit  of  artists  and 
water  down  the  material,  the  trade 
agreements  are  at  least  reciprocal. 
Frank  King’s  “Gasoline  Alley”  is 
currently  being  made  into  a  movie 
by  Columbia  Pictures. 

Some  comic  artists  have  already 
gotten  the  come-on  from  radio 
and  tv  and  Miss  Mendez  estimates 
that  by  the  end  of  ’51,  about  10 
video  programs  based  on  comic 
strips  will  be  offered.  She’s  cur¬ 
rently  negotiating  on  several. 

The  strips  being  tapped  for  tv 
incidentally  are  by  reactionary  old 
gentlemen,  who,  without  benefit 
of  ether  wave,  the  flickers,  or  li¬ 
censed  characters,  created  for  a 
newspaper  audience  something 
new. 


Holland  Cartoons, 

Sunday  'Caesar'  OHered 
Daniel  Holland,  who  recently 
became  editorial  cartoonist  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Times-Herald, 
turns  out  daily  cartoons  which  are 
being  syndicated  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate.  Formerly,  Mr.  Holland 
had  drawn  several  cartoons  a  week 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  his 
work  was  syndicated  along  with 
that  of  Carey  Orr  and  Joseph  Par¬ 
rish. 


In  another  offering,  “Caesar,” 
CT-NYN’s  pantomine  comic  about 
a  spotted  pup,  will  add  the  Sun¬ 
day  page  on  Feb.  4.  The  artist  is 
William  Timym,  a  Britisher,  who 
started  the  comic  over  five  years 
ago  in  the  London  Sunday 
Graphic. 


News  and  Notes 

Cartoonist  Dick  Brooks  of 
McN  AUGHT  Syndicate’s  “The 
Jackson  Twins,”  daily  and  Sunday 
comic  featuring  teen-agers,  for¬ 
merly  worked  with  Bob  Montana 
on  “Archie,”  McClure’s  teen-age 
strip. 

IJFS  Columnist  Robert  Ruark 
was  planning  a  two  weeks  vacation 
from  his  column — but  in  view  of 
the  jaundiced  world,  decided  not 
to  take  it. 

AP  Newsfeatures  says  a  few 
papers  saved  the  mid-century  sup¬ 
plement,  put  out  last  year,  to  use 
this  year. 

In  a  recent  NEA  Service  arti¬ 
cle,  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  A-Bomb 
expert,  explained  his  reasons  for 
proposing  a  Universal  Military 
Service  law. 


gious  Education  beginning  Jan.  I. 
The  International  Council  merges 
its  interests  with  seven  official 
interdenominational  agencies  on 
Jan.  1  and  will  become  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  Christian  education  of 
the  National  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.  S.  A, 
representing  29  denominations 
with  more  than  31  million  com¬ 
municant  members. 

National  Council  Religious 
Features  syndicates  Sunday  school 
lesson  columns  based  on  Uniform 
Lesson  outlines  produced  and 
copyrighted  by  the  International 
Council  and  its  predecessor,  the 
International  Sunday  School  as¬ 
sociation,  since  1872.  This  project 
was  the  first  major  interdenomina¬ 
tional  effort  of  the  churches. 

“Roy  L.  Smith  Bible  Lesson 
Column”  and  its  companion  fea¬ 
ture,  “Sidewalk  Sermons”  are  of¬ 
fered  for  daily  newspapers.  The 
lesson  column  appears  in  81  dai¬ 
lies  and  is  bandied  direct  from 
headquarters.  206  S.  Michigan 
Ave. 


Religious  Syndicate 
Under  New  Name 
Chicago  —  National  Council 
Religious  Features  is  the  new 
name  for  the  syndicate  service  of 
the  International  Council  of  Reli- 


No  'Mercy  Killing' 

On  Comic  Page 

The  'Newark  (N.  J.)  News 
dropped  the  current  “Rex  Morgan, 
M.D.”  continuity  because  it  dealt 
with  an  attempted  mercy  killing 
— and  put  Uncle  Wiggily  in  its 
place.  One  subscriber  cancelled, 
but  a  number  of  readers  wrote  the 
paper  to  applaud  its  stand  with 
respect  to  the  Publishers  Syndicate 
strip. 

One  reader  said: 

“The  cancer  and  polio  victims 
‘comic’  episodes  never  really 
struck  me  funny — and  this  one 
promised  to  be  worse.” 

A  dissenter  wrote:  “Dr.  Rex 
Morgan  was  one  of  the  most  ma¬ 
ture  comics  you  offered.” 

“Can’t  you  work  around  the 
mercy  killing  and  continue  the 
strip?”  asked  another  reader.  “It  is 
one  of  the  best  your  paper  offers." 


Scheherazade  haifl  si  word 


for  it . , .  “Continued  tomorrow,”— which  made 
the  Sultan  a  long-time  subscriber!  Today  too 
the  best  installment  fiction  creates  interest  as 
continuous  as  the  calendar,  binds  public  and 
paper— current  episodes  make  customers  for  the 
next  day’s  editions! 


Blue  Ribbon  Fiction 


Newest  serials  of  best  selling  authors,  and 
outstanding  popular  successes  for  second  run  publication  . .. 
edited  to  hold  suspense  and  sustain  continuity  . . .  have  helped  to 
make  The  News  the  largest  newspaper  in  America,  and  the 
Chicago  Tribune  the  largest  standard  size  paper!  For  available 
list,  synopses,  and  starting  dates,  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . .  - 


Chicago  Trihune^New  York  Kews 

Bstltdimst,  York 
^gaatCatC  Trtbmnr  Tomrr,  Chtraoo 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Right  of  Discharge 
Changed  by  Contract 

By  Albert  WoodruH  Gray 

A  COLLECTIVE  bargaining  agree-  ago.  Here  appears  clearly  the 
ment  between  the  iVashington  (D.  extreme  to  which  provisions  of 
C.)  Times-Herald  and  a  union  of  this  character  may  modify  the 
the  employes  in  the  editorial  de-  termination  of  employer  and  em- 
partment  provided  that  no  em-  ploye  relationships, 
ploye  should  be  discharged  except  A  large  oil  refinery  in  its  union 
(or  “good  and  sufficient  cause.”  employment  contract  agreed  that. 

It  was  also  provided  that  two  “Any  woman  who  marries  after 
weeks’  notice  in  advance  of  dis-  July  1,  1939  shall  leave  the  ser- 
charge  should  be  given,  except  in  vice  of  the  company  within  a 
instances  of  wilful  neglect  of  duty  period  not  exceeding  30  days  after 
or  gross  misconduct;  also  that  the  date  of  marriage.” 
upon  discharge  or  receipt  of  no-  This  provision  was  held  in  abey- 
tice  to  that  effect  an  employe  ance  during  the  manpower  short- 
could  demand  and  receive  a  state-  age  years  of  the  war  but  later  the 
ment  of  the  cause  of  discharge.  employer  was  requested  by  the 
Subsequently  Tina  Marranzano,  union  to  enforce  the  stipulation, 
employed  in  the  editorial  depart-  This  the  refinery  refused  to  do. 
ment  for  1 1  years,  was  discharged  The  controversy  was  referred  to 
without  notice.  She  sued  Riggs  arbitration  and  this  prohibitory 
National  Bank,  then  representing  clause  against  marriage  by  women 
the  estate  of  the  former  publisher,  employes  reinstated  as  a  provision 
for  the  damages  she  claimed  to  of  the  working  contract, 
have  suffered  as  a  consequence  of  The  company  appealed  from 
what  she  claimed  to  be  a  breach  the  arbitration  award  and  in  af- 
of  the  collective  bargaining  agree-  firming  the  determination,  the  Ap- 
ment.  pellate  Court  of  Indiana  said  of 

The  defense  was  the  age-old  ^he  provisions  relative  to  discharge 
right  of  an  employer  to  hire  and  employment  contracts.  This 
fire  employes  in  the  traditional  Provision  became  a  part  of  the 
manner  and  that  under  a  collec-  contract  of  empl^ment.  The 
five  bargaining  agreement  such  as  "'Of^cn  whom  it  affected  were 
this  the  right  of  recovering  dam-  entitled  to  its  benefits  and  were 
ages  from  a  breach  was  with  the  encumbered  by  its  burdens, 
union  itself  and  not  with  the  in-  Similar  Waivers 

dividual  member  who  had  been  these  employed  women 

injured.  waived  their  rights  to  continue 

Supreme  Court  Case  Governs  their  employment  after  marriage. 
The  dismissal  of  the  action  was  the  publisher  of  the  Washington 
reversed  by  the  Federal  Court  of  Times-Herald  waived  the  right  to 
Appeals,  holding,  in  reference  to  discharge  editorial  workers  except 
the  claim  that  the  action  must  be  for  “good  and  sufficient  cause,” 
brought  not  by  the  employe  but  by  the  execution  of  the  union  con- 
by  the  union,  that  the  situation  tract  with  the  editorial  workers  of 
was  governed  by  a  recent  decision  that  paper. 

of  the  Supreme  Court.  That  court  Provisions  such  as  these  forbid- 
had  already  held  that  under  the  ding  discharge  except  for  cause 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  an  have,  however,  no  application 
employe  becomes  entitled  not  only  upon  the  discontinuance  of  a  busi- 
to  the  benefit  of  his  own  individ-  ness  or  a  retrenchment  in  operat- 
ual  employment  contract  of  hiring  ing  expenses, 
but  also  to  all  the  benefits  of  the  A  New  York  court  has  said: 
collective  bargaining  agreement  as  “His  discharge  was  for  reasons 
well.  other  than  those  prohibited  by  the 

In  relation  to  the  second  de-  contract  and  the^  employer’s  de¬ 
fense  advanced  by  the  publisher,  cision  to  sell  out  its  business  dc^s 
that  the  right  of  discharge  by  an  subject  it  to  an  action  by  its 
employer  was  subject  to  no  re-  ctuployes  foreclosed  of  employ- 
strictions,  the  court  ruled  that  the  fh®  exercise  of  the  pre- 

clause.  “There  shall  be  no  dis-  rogative  of  an  employer  to  con- 
charges  except  for  good  and  suf-  tinue  in  business  or  not  at  will.” 
ficient  causes,”  was  a  waiver  by  _  ,  " 

the  employer  of  this  traditional  ArlcanSCIS  Travelers 
right  to  “hire  and  fire”  at  its  own  Memphis,  Tenn.  —  Ways  and 
election.  “The  agreement  is  means  by  which  newspaper  mem- 
breeched  if  an  employe  is  let  out  bers  of  the  Arkansas  Associated 
without  a  good  and  sufficient  Press  Association  can  better  serve 
cause.”  concludes  the  opinion.  their  readers  was  critically  studied 
Another  case  in  relation  to  in  a  meeting  here  recently.  The 
ihcse  limitations  on  the  right  of  Commercial  Appeal  played  host  to 
dixbarge  was  before  the  Appellate  75  editors,  their  wives  and  em- 
Court  in  Indiana  a  few  months  ployes. 
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And  now  .  .  . 

Full  speed  ahead  in  the  S 

Second  National 
Science  Fair! 

Enthusiastic  newspaper  folk  and  edu¬ 
cators  spark  the  interest  of  boys  and 
girls  whose  goal  is  science  .  .  . 

The  rewards  young  people  will  receive 
are  many  .  .  .  and  sponsoring  newspapers 
will  gain  much  in  the  interest  of  future 
subscribers  .  .  .  and  advertisers. 

The  first  local-national  science  fair  pro¬ 
gram  proved  to  be  excellent  editorial  and 
circulation  promotion.  Won’t  you  wire  us 
for  complete  information? 

Upon  receipt  of  your  query  we  shall 
send  you  step-by-step  procedure  in  conduct¬ 
ing  your  own  show,  the  weekly  (illustrated) 
articles  now  ready  for  release,  suggested 
local  science  fair  rules  and  the  requirements 
for  entry  in  the  really  wonderful  Second 
National  Science  Fair  in  St.  Louis,  May 
10-12,  1951. 

Science 

Service 

1719  N  Street,  Northwest,  Wash.  6,  D.  C. 
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John  Walter  Finds 
Brief ing*s  the  Thing 


By  James  L.  CoUings 

BRIEFING’S  the  thing. 

That’s  what  John  J.  Wolter. 
art  director  and  picture  editor  of 
King  Features 
Syndicate-5«n(/uv  ~  " 

Mirror  magazine, 
has  learned  on 

John,  tall  and 

dark  and  credit-  ■ 

one  of  the  top 
idea  men  in  the  jmH 

business,  was  |  < 
talking  about  his  Xk  mMSkSb 
method  of  oper¬ 
ation  the  othei  Wolter 

day,  and  it  was  enough  to  make 
anyone  who  appreciates  the  worth 
of  briefing  quite  envious. 

Simple  Sketch 

“First,”  he  said,  “1  get  the 
story  from  Kenneth  McCaleb,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  magazine.  We  discuss 
it,  then  decide  which  of  our  three 
photographers  is  best  qualified  to 
handle  the  assignment, 

“The  photographer  we  have 
agreed  upon  comes  in  and  I  make 
a  tentative  sketch.  It’s  a  simple 
sketch,  just  basic,  but  enough  to 
give  the  guy  ideas  and  a  chance 
to  think  it  all  out. 

“The  next  thing  is  to  figure  out 
angles  and  lighting.  The  camera¬ 
man.  naturally,  knows  that  I  don’t 
know  the  conditions  he’s  going  to 
run  into.  In  other  words,  he  should 
keep  to  the  sketch,  but  I  want 
to  make  it  very  clear  that  he’s 
free  to  improve  upon  it  or  to 
come  up  with  something  else 
that’s  better. 

“At  the  same  time,  the  photog¬ 
rapher  also  knows  that  if  he 
should  make  something  better 
than  originally  outlined  I’ll  use 
his  idea  and  discard  my  own. 

“The  briefing  usually  takes 
about  half  an  hour,  and  when  the 
photographer  leaves  here  he’s  in 
competition  with  himself.  I  can 
feel  that  he’s  going  to  give  me 
something  better  than  what  I 
sketched  and  what  we  talked 
about.” 

Supposing  the  photographer 
finds  conditions  completely  con¬ 
trary  to  what  you  and  he  expect¬ 
ed,  John? 

“Well,”  he  replied,  “if  the  fellow 
gets  stuck  because  the  story 
doesn’t  go  according  to  what  we 
had  anticipated,  he  calls  me  and 
we  kick  the  idea  around  some 
more  to  explore  all  possibilities.” 

Twins  in  Thought 

John  laughed.  “You  know,”  he 
said,  “he  probably  would  have 
done  just  as  well  on  the  job  if 
he  hadn’t  called.  He  only  wants 
someone  to  agree  with  him  on  a 


new  approach.  .After  all.  we’ve 
worked  together  so  long  now  that 
we  all  think  pretty  much  alike.” 

If  that’s  true,  John,  why  is  it 
necessary  to  brief  them  at  all.  or 
why  can’t  the  men  be  given  writ¬ 
ten  instructions? 

“I  don’t  think  they  would  do  as 
well.”  he  answered.  “It’s  sort  of 
psychological  this  way — they  have 
something  in  their  hand  to  refer 
to.  It’s  a  record.  It  also  helps  me 
— they  can’t  say  they  haven’t  been 
briefed. 

“This  planning,  by  the  way, 
gives  us  something  to  play  with. 
With  mediocre  pictures,  we  have 
to  use  tricks  to  make  the  layout 
appealing;  good  pictures  stand  by 
themselves.” 

John  said  he  considers  the  pho¬ 
tographers  he  works  with  artists. 

“1  don’t  think.”  he  explained, 
“there’s  been  any  picture  sug¬ 
gested  that  they  said  couldn’t  be 
done.  In  fact,  they’re  more  eager 
to  cover  those  stories  where  they 
have  a  chance  to  play  around 
with  unusual  angles. 

What’s  a  Good  Pic? 

“And  while  we’re  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  pictures.  1  want  to  admit 
that  I’m  not  positive  what  makes 
a  good  one.  I  mean,  it’s  hard  for 
anyone  to  say  what  a  good  pic¬ 
ture  is. 

“I  get  all  hopped  up  over  a 
shot  and  then  others  disagree 
with  me,  which  shows  they  can 
be  right,  too,  and  that  there’s 
a  wide  diversity  of  appeal.” 

There’s  no  question  in  his  mind, 
however,  about  two  other  phases 
of  the  business. 

“One  of  these,”  he  said,  “is  the 
belief  the  photographer  should 
be  given  a  chance  to  use  his 
head.  The  other  is  the  matter  of 
credit  lines.  I  think  a  photog¬ 
rapher’s  name  on  his  picture  puts 
him  on  his  toes.  If  it’s  a  good 
picture,  fine;  if  it’s  bad,  then  he’ll 
have  to  stew  about  it. 

“At  any  rate,  here  we  rate  our 
pictures  and  art  work  as  just  as 
important  as  the  story.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Caleb  will  cut  a  piece,  if  neces¬ 
sary.  for  good  pictorial  or  art 
illustrations.  There’s  an  harmoni¬ 
ous  balance  between  the  typewrit¬ 
er  and  the  camera.” 

When  a  photographer  returns 
from  a  job,  he  turns  in  contacts 
to  John.  Then  the  two  discuss 
what  has  been  made,  and  why, 
and  what  can  be  used,  and  why. 

“The  photographer,”  John  said, 
“will  pit  his  opinion  against  my 
selection.  Moreover,  he  will  tell 
me  why  he  took  a  certain  shot 
and.  perhaps,  point  out  why  it  is 
essential  to  the  layout.  Either 


one  of  us  can  be  convinced  either 
way. 

“Any  way  you  look  at  it.  this 
treatment  and  the  briefing  give 
the  photographer  confidence.  He 
feels  important  in  the  scheme  of 
things,  for  he  has  a  pre-knowledge 
of  what  the  story  is,  what  the  re¬ 
porter  will  write  and  what  the 
editor  has  in  mind. 

“Whatever  you  write  about  us. 
please  play  me  down.  It’s  the 
photographers  who  make  me  look 
good.” 

B 

Headliners' 
Frolic  Given 
To  Press  Club 

Atlantic  City.  N.  J. — Trustees 
of  the  National  Headliners’  Club 
Inc.,  met  recently  and  turned  over 
the  complete  management  of  the 
Headliners’  Frolic  to  the  Press 
Club  of  Atlantic  City. 

The  Headliners’  Club  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1935  to  sponsor  the 
annual  event  honoring  headliners 
in  newspaper,  picture,  radio,  news- 
real  and  magazine  fields.  The  win¬ 
ners  were  invited  as  guests  of  the 
resort  for  three  days. 

The  local  Press  Club  withdrew 
its  support  from  the  Frolic  in 
1948.  It  was  omitted  in  1949  and 
awards  for  two  years  were  pre¬ 
sented  last  June  at  a  city-promoted 
Headliners’  Frolic. 

The  late  Mayor  Harry  Bacha- 
rach  encouraged  the  formation  of 
the  original  club.  He  backed  the 
move  with  a  city  appropriation 
which  has  been  maintained  in  suc¬ 
ceeding  years. 

Lewis  M.  Herrmann,  former 
publisher  of  an  Atlantic  City 
weekly  and  now  an  Assembly- 
man  from  Essex  County,  called 
a  meeting  of  the  original  incor¬ 
porators  of  the  Headliners’  Club 
just  preceding  the  December  gath¬ 
ering  of  the  Press  Club.  Four 
vacancies  on  the  board  of  trustees 
were  filled  by  Ralph  Shoemaker, 
president  of  the  Press  Club,  Adri¬ 
an  W.  Phillips.  M.  Reese  Smith 
and  Arthur  G.  Walker. 

Other  members,  in  addition  to 
Herrmann,  are  Louis  F.  Cunning¬ 
ham.  Fred  W.  Schwarz,  Joseph  W. 
Walker.  William  P.  Houpt  and  C. 
D.  Mansfield. 

The  following  resolution  was  ap¬ 
proved. 

“Be  it  resolved  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  National  Headliners’ 
Club  that  the  functions,  preroga¬ 
tives,  control  and  all  rights,  title 
and  interest  of  this  corporation  in 
the  management,  sponsorship  and 
administration  of  Headliners’  Frol¬ 
ic  be  surrendered,  assigned  and 
transferred  to  the  Press  Club  of 
.Atlantic  City  and  that  the  officers 
of  this  corporation  be  and  are 
hereby  authorized  to  do  all  things 
necessary  to  make  this  resolution 
effective.” 

Mr.  Mansfield  was  elected  new 
president  of  the  Headliners’  Club; 
Mr.  Herrmann,  vicepresident,  and 
Arthur  G.  Walker,  secretary. 


NAM's  Movie 
Group  Seeks 
Press  Funds 

“The  Plan  for  Action”  is  the 
title  of  a  brochure  outlining  the 
proposed  public  relations  motion 
picture  to  be  filmed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  Managers  to  do  a  national 
“selling  job”  for  weeklies  and 
dailies. 

John  B.  Long.  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  -Association 
manager,  chairman  of  the  NAM’s 
motion  picture  committee,  out¬ 
lined  the  proposed  30-minute 
sound,  color.  16-mm.  film.  The 
committee  has  engaged  the  servi¬ 
ces  of  McAlpin  Productions  to 
film  the  picture  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  funds  are  raised. 

“There’s  no  need  to  point  out 
the  effective  uses  to  which  this 
film  can  be  put,”  states  Mr.  Long. 
“Everyone  has  been  in  agreement 
on  that  for  years.  The  task  is  to 
get  action.  We  have  here  a  pre¬ 
liminary  story  that  has  stood  the 
critical  analysis  of  scores  of  news¬ 
papermen  who  gave  it  a  thorough 
going  over.  Now  we  have  to  get 
it  on  film  and  put  it  to  work  for 
us  before  audiences  all  over  the 
nation. 

“That  takes  action — and  money. 
$50,000  worth!  That’s  the  amount 
it  will  take  to  produce  the  film 
and  arrange  for  its  distribution. 
This  is  a  NAM  project,  so  natu¬ 
rally  we’re  looking  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  associations  for  most  of  the 
support  to  put  it  over.” 

Funds  will  also  be  raised 
among  newspaper  publishers,  Mr. 
Long  stated. 

a 

Science  Writers  Sought 

Washington — Openings  for  sci¬ 
ence  writers  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  specialists  exist  in  the  Army 
Surgeon  General’s  Office,  it  was 
announced  this  week.  These  po¬ 
sitions  in  civil  service  pay  approxi¬ 
mately  $100  a  week.  Letters  of 
inquiry  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Army  Surgeon  General’s  Of¬ 
fice.  Main  Navy  Building.  Wash¬ 
ington  25.  D.  C. 


Wv  I’®*' 

profits 

with  the  new  ML  Quadder 

^applicable  ti  mast  eiistiag  nacblMs! 
b  simple,  cempact,  reasoaable  ii  price! 
b  quads  left,  right,  er  ceeters— permits 
regular  eperation!  ORDER  NOW! 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
— BROOKLYN  S,  N.  Y.  -= 

I  '  •olirpe  Gothics  So.  19  and  20 
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Help  Wanted 
Ads  Put  Across 
Capitalism  Idea 

Jackson,  Mich.  —  Aeroquip 
Corp.  of  this  city  found  the  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  columns  of  the 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriot  an  asset 
in  proving  that  its  stockholders 
provide  the  tools  so  employes  can 
earn  their  wages. 

A  series  of  help  wanted  ads.  in 
which  large  type  and  plenty  of 
white  space  were  used,  appeared 
in  several  issues  of  the  newspaper. 
They  read  like  this: 

Wanted — Billing  clerk  who  can 
bring  own  electromatic  typewriter, 

I  desk  and  filing  cabinets.  Girls 
who  can  furnish  extra  typewriters 
will  he  given  preference.  Apply 
personnel  office,  Aeroquip  Corp. 

Wanted — Automatic  screw  ma¬ 
chine  setup  men,  who  can  bring 
own  5-spindle  Warner  <S  Swasey 
Screw  Machine,  costing  approxi¬ 
mately  $20,000,  will  be  given  pre- 
I  ference.  Apply  personnel  office, 
Aeroquip  Corp. 

Another  ad  sought  a  develop¬ 
ment  engineer  with  his  own  test 
equipment,  including  a  5-h.p. 
boiler,  etc. 

A  few  days  after  the  ads  ap¬ 
peared,  Aeroquip's  house  organ, 
the  Flying  A,  came  out  with  a 
reprint  of  the  ads  under  a  heading 
“No  one  came  in  answer  to  these 
ads.  No  wonder,  who  has  $10,- 
000  to  buy  machines,  tools  and 
other  facilities  when  looking  for 
a  jobr 

On  an  opposite  page,  the  maga¬ 
zine  showed  that  $10,000  is  the 
average  investment  in  facilities 
and  tools  at  Aeroquip  for  each 
job,  that  10.3%  of  the  money  it 
I  received  from  customers  in  1950 
represented  the  cost  of  using  tools 
but  that  actually  only  1.2%  was 
paid  in  dividends  to  the  stock¬ 
holders. 


50  to  Attend  Penn  Statens  Atomic  Seminar 


State  College,  Pa. — Experts 
in  the  field  of  atomic  energy  and 
civilian  defense  will  conduct  an 
.Atomic  Energy  Seminar  Feb.  2-3, 
at  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Originated  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  the 
seminar  will  be  limited  to  50  edi¬ 
tors  and  writers. 

Among  the  participants  will  be 
Gordon  Dean,  chairman  of  the 
U.  S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

The  preliminary  planning  for 
the  seminar  was  done  by  Bart 


Richards,  associate  editor  of  the 
New  Castle  (Pa.)  News,  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  PSNE;  J.  L.  Stack- 
house,  publisher  of  the  Easton 
(Pa.)  Express  and  secretary  of  the 
.American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association;  and  Theodore  A.  Ser- 
rill,  general  manager  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation. 

They  were  assisted  by  College 
officials,  including  Prof.  Franklin 
C.  Banner,  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism. 


Sessions  will  run  from  Friday 
noon  to  Saturday  afternoon. 

*  «  * 

Eugene,  Ore. — ^The  University 
of  Oregon  school  of  journalism 
sponsored  an  atomic  power  semi¬ 
nar  Dec.  9-10.  Registration  was 
limited  to  24  working  newspaper¬ 
men. 

The  seminar  was  conducted 
by  three  members  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  staff  who  have  been  closely 
connected  with  the  atomic  pro¬ 
gram. 
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to  places  where  they  are  needed 

There  is  a  definite  pattern,  beneficial  holders  living  in  every  section  of 
to  the  nation,  in  the  geographical  the  country.  It  consists  of  funds 


Historical  Award  . 

The  Logan  sport  (Ind.)  Press 
has  received  the  Indiana  Historical 
Bureau’s  annual  newspaper  award 
in  recognition  of  a  historical  col-  i 
umn  appearing  on  Sundays.  Fred  I 
A.  Franklin  is  editor  of  the  Press,  j 


distribution  and  industrial  diversifi¬ 
cation  of  life  insurance  investments. 

Take  Mutual  Life’s  investments, 
for  example.  In  general,  our  invest¬ 
ment  money  tends  to  flow  into 
those  areas  of  the  country  and  those 
industries  that  have  the  greatest 
current  need  for  capital. 

Where  does  this  investment 
money  come  from?  It  comes  from 
our  more  than  1,000,000  policy- 


entrusted  by  them  to  our  care. 

This  money  is  capital  seeking 
employment.  By  channeling  it  into 
expanding  regions  and  industries, 
we  put  it  to  useful  work. 

So  The  Mutual  Life’s  investments 
serve  a  double  purpose:  they  keep 
our  policyholders’  money  at  work 
earning  income  and  they  encour¬ 
age  the  industrial  and  economic 
growth  of  all  sections  of  America. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 
BROADWAY  AT  55th  STREET  8Blf  *  NEW  YORK  19,  NEW  YORK 
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Herald  Tribune  Merits 
Thanks  for  NYC  Data 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

New  York  is  the  biggest  and 
in  many  ways  the  most  inviting 
market  in  the  world  for  adver¬ 
tised  products.  It  is  served  by 
some  of  the  biggest  and  most  im¬ 
portant  newspapers  in  the  country, 
by  seven  metropolitan  newspapers, 
and  by  a  score  or  more  area  and 
suburban  newspapers. 

Yet  in  many  ways,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  or  the  potential  advertiser 
or  the  advertising  agency  finds  it 
more  difficult  to  get  market  infor¬ 
mation  about  New  York  than 
about  most  lesser  markets  over  the 
country.  The  complexities  of  the 
market,  the  vastly  greater  expense 
of  market  research  in  New  York 
than  anywhere  else,  and  the  lack 
of  a  sufficiently  compelling  unify¬ 
ing  force  that  would  unite  all  New 
York  newspapers  in  a  cooperative 
market  research  project — all  these 
contribute  to  the  problem. 

In  some  way  or  another,  of 
course,  prodded  by  the  urgencies 
of  particular  selling  problems, 
each  of  the  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
pers  contributes  something  to  the 
advertisers  knowledge  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  This  week,  for  instance,  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  comes 
through  with  one  of  the  major 
contributions,  the  sixth  edition  of 
its  “Continuing  Study  of  New 
York’s  Best  Market.” 

Conducted  Since  1938 

You  can  erase  the  promotional 
connotation  of  this  title  if  you 
wish,  and  you  still  have  in  your 
hands  a  major  research  contribu¬ 
tion  to  better  understanding  of  the 
New  York  market.  For  whether 
this  is  a  study  of  New  York’s 
“best”  market  or  not.  it  is  a  study 
of  an  important  segment  of  New 
York  families.  As  such,  it  helps 
supply  a  great  lack  in  the  New 
York  market,  an  economic  and 
social  picture  of  families  as  they 
work  and  live  and  play  and  spend, 
the  kind  of  picture  that  is  pretty 
easily  obtainable  for  other  mar¬ 
kets  over  the  country. 

The  Herald  Tribune  has  been 
conducting  its  continuing  home 
study  since  1938.  Basis  of  the 
study  is  the  list  of  the  thousands 
of  women  who  each  year  write 
to  the  paper’s  Reader  iJervice  Bu¬ 
reau  for  information  or  advice. 
Letters  are  sent  to  these  women 
asking  if  they  will  participate  in 
the  study  to  the  extent  of  an¬ 
swering  a  questionnaire.  If  they 
are  willing,  the  questionnaire  is 
sent  to  them.  This  year,  as  in  the 
past,  the  published  study  is  based 
on  more  than  4,000  returned 
questionnaires,  “controlled  only  as 
to  their  city-to-suburban  ratio.” 

The  questionnaire  asks  more 


than  250  questions,  in  38  topical 
groups.  Tabulation  and  analysis 
are  performed  by  an  outside,  in- 
dependent  organization.  The 
study,  as  published,  fills  40  pages 
of  an  out-size  brochure,  beauti¬ 
fully  designed  and  printed. 

This  isn’t  the  whole  story  of  the 
New  York  market,  of  course.  It 
doesn’t  pretend  to  be.  It  is  an 
important  story  about  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  market.  For  sup¬ 
plying  it — and  thereby  also  em¬ 
phasizing  the  lack  of  similar 
stories  about  other  parts  of  the 
market — the  Herald  Tribune 
should  be  commended. 

More  Type  Faces 
Couple  of  weeks  back  we 
thought  Doug  Comette  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal 
had  achieved  almost  the  ultimate 
in  newspaper  type  books.  Now  we 
find  Court  Conlee  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  (Wis.)  Journal  crowding  him 
with  a  volume  that  improves  on 
the  Louisville  job  by  going  more 
extensively  into  production  tech¬ 
niques. 

“Type  Faces  and  Production 
Techniques  for  Creating  Effective 
Advertisements”  is  a  handsome  as 
well  as  a  useful  volume.  It  is  a 
companion  piece  to  the  Journal’s 
earlier  publication.  “Production  of 
R.  O.  P.  Color,”  which  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  finest  book  of  its  kind 
in  print. 

In  the  Bag 

“If  a  tree  grew  as  fast  and 
consistently  as  the  Arkansas  Ga¬ 
zette,"  says  that  Little  Rock  ga¬ 
zette.  “it  would  nearly  reach  the 
sky.”  Which  is  probably  this 
year’s  prize-winner  for  tall  claims. 
However,  the  little  piece  in  which 
the  Gazette  makes  this  boast — a 
single  sheet  that  is  busy  but  clear 
— ^provides  the  supporting  facts. 

«  *  * 

Don’t  forget — make  a  note  right 
now — to  get  your  entries  into 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  Newspaper 
Promotion  Contest.  This  is  the 
big  chance  of  the  year  to  impress 
your  management  with  the  quan¬ 
tity,  the  quality,  the  overall  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  work  you  do. 
Take  advantage  of  it. 

*  *  * 

And,  this  being  the  season  of 

year  it  is,  there  can  be  no  better 
way  to  tie  up  the  bag  for  this 
week  than  by  quoting  from  the 
Lebanon  (Pa.)  Daily  News  Ad- 
Age  —  the  monthly  review  they 
send  advertisers  —  “Gruesse  fer 
der  Feierdaage  ...  in  other  words, 
a  hearty  Pennsylvania  Dutch  wish 
for  greetings  of  the  season.” 


NOW  READY! — 

for  immediate  delivery 

DL  flew 

1951  MARKET  GUIDE 

covering  1,495  Key  Markets  in 
this  country,  Canada,  Alaska,  and 
Hatraii.  Complete  tcith  52  full- 
page  Key  Market  State  Maps. 

Here  is  the  new  edition  of  the  E  &  P  .Annual 
M.ARKET  GUIDE  that  market-minded  men 
everywhere  have  been  waiting  for. 

In  addition  to  its  many  time-tested  features,  the 
1951  GUIDE  carries  vital  data  from  the  pre¬ 
liminary  1950  U.  S.  Census,  the  1947  U.  S. 
Census  of  Manufacturers,  and  the  1948  Census 
of  Business. 

For  these  reasons,  the  new  edition  is  more  than 
ever  a  “must”  for  sales  managers,  advertising 
directors,  agency  executives,  media  directors, 
market  research  specialists,  and  business  librar- 


CENSUS 

SUPPLEMENT 

Th«?  new  1951  GUIDE  con¬ 
tains  all  preliminary  1950 
Census  fisrures  available  up 
to  press  time.  In  addition, 
every  subscriber  to  the  1951 
GUIDE  will  receive  FREE 
the  MARKET  GUIDE’S  Spe¬ 
cial  Census  Supplement  list¬ 
ing  the  final  official  U.  S. 
1950  Population  Census 
counts  for  all  Key  Markets. 
This  will  be  published  as 
soon  as  final  figures  are  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 


1951  MARKET  GUIDE — 516  pages — ^packed  ONLY 

with  the  latest  market  facts  and  figures.  |^5.00 
Special:  If  check  accompanies  your  order, 
we  will  pay  postage.  Postaice 
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How  Long  Does  Ad 
In  Newspaper  PuU? 

To  THE  Editor:  An  interesting 
story  recently  was  brought  to  light 
as  it  relates  to  the  pulling  power 
of  newspaper  advertising.  Per¬ 
haps  this  story  could  properly  be 
captioned.  “How  Long  Does  a 
Newspaper  Advertisement  Pull?” 
Here’s  the  story  which  I  thought 
might  be  of  interest: 

Over  two  years  ago  in  Septem¬ 
ber  of  1948,  the  Robinson  Funer¬ 
al  Home  located  in  Lancaster, 
Penna..  ran  copy  in  their  regular 
weekly  ad  in  the  Lancaster  New 
Era  and  Intelligencer  Journal  as 
follows:  “Reverse  the  charges, 
please.  When  you  are  in  a  dis¬ 
tant  city  and  have  need  for  Rob¬ 
inson’s  service,  telephone  2-3728 
and  reverse  the  charges.  Your 
call  brings  an  immediate  response 
to  the  expression  of  your  wishes.” 

In  November  of  1950,  William 
Robinson,  Jr.,  received  a  telephone 
call  from  Columbus,  O.,  and  it 
further  developed  that  an  individ¬ 
ual  who  had  formerly  been  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  had  care¬ 
fully  clipped  the  ad  from  the 
newspaper,  made  some  written  no¬ 
tations  thereon,  and  carried  the 
ad  in  a  wallet  on  her  person.  At 
the  time  of  her  death  in  Colum¬ 
bus  this  year,  friends  found  the 
clipping  and  following  her  instruc¬ 
tions,  phoned  the  Robinson  Funer¬ 
al  Home  in  Lancaster,  who  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  burial. 

Could  the  answer  to  the  cap¬ 
tion  of  this  story  be,  “Newspaper 
advertising  never  dies”? 

C.  L,  Fountain, 

Advertising  Director. 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Praises  K-S  Study 
To  THE  Editor:  I  have  sent 
the  following  letter  to  Kelly-Smith 
Co.: 

“Gentlemen: 

“I  have  just  read  your  most  in¬ 
teresting  publication,  ‘Does  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Cost  More  To¬ 
day?*  You  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  this  splendid  presentation  of 
the  newspaper  story. 


“We  believe  this  is  one  of  the 
best  works  of  its  kind  ever  to 
come  to  our  attention.  You  are 
to  be  congratulated  for  the  splen¬ 
did  job  and  the  foresight  in  dig- ' 
ging  into  this  problem  in  such  a  , 
thorough  manner.  ' 

“Our  heartiest  congratulations  | 
to  you  for  this  splendid  work.  It ! 
is  our  belief  the  entire  newspaper 
industry  owes  you  a  vote  of 
thanks  and  gratitude. 

“We  wish  it  were  possible  to 
help  defray  the  cost  of  a  very 
extensive  distribution  of  these 
facts.” 

Carl  A.  Jones, 

President  and  Treasurer, 
Johnson  City  (Tenn.) 

Press-C  hronicle. 

Northwestern  Roll  Call 

To  THE  Editor:  Northwestern 
University  is  compiling  a  direc¬ 
tory  of  alumni  who  are  working 
professionally  in  radio,  television, 
and  allied  fields.  We  hope  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  directory  in  January  .  .  . 
when  the  University  officially  be¬ 
gins  its  celebration  of  its  Centen¬ 
nial  anniversary. 

We  are  trying  in  every  way  1 
possible  to  reach  all  persons  in 
the  field  who  have  attended 
Northwestern  University.  It  would 
be  of  great  help  to  us  if  you 
could  carry  a  brief  story  on  the 
project  together  with  a  request 
that  our  alumni  report  their  pres¬ 
ent  positions  and  addresses  to  me 
as  soon  as  possible.  Naturally, 
all  persons  whose  names  ^re  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  completed  directory 
will  receive  a  copy. 

Donley  F.  Feddersen, 
Centennial  Committee 
on  Radio  and  Television 
Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  Ill. 

■ 

Legal  Rate  Steady 

Boise,  Ida. — The  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  Idaho  Editorial  Association 
here  Jan.  19-20  will  consider  a 
move  to  obtain  a  20%  increase  in 
the  rate  for  legal  advertisements. 
The  present  rate  was  established 
in  1907. 


From  where  I  sit 
/y  Joe  Marsh 


Now  They’re  Sitting 
Pretty! 

Squint  Miller ^  who’s  working  as  a 
telephone  lineman,  was  telling  me 
about  some  birds  that  got  into  a  fight 
with  his  company. 

Seems  a  couple  of  woodpeckers  set 
up  housekeeping  in  a  telephone  pole. 
Nobody  minded  them  living  there,  but 
they  kept  pecking  at  the  wires— caus¬ 
ing  one  short  circuit  after  another. 

Finally,  the  telephone  people — who 
had  nothing  personal  against  the  birds 
— just  stopped  up  the  hole  where  they 
lived.  But  they  kept  coming  back.  At 
last,  the  company  donated  that  pole  to 
the  woodpeckers  and  set  up  a  brand- 
new  one  for  their  own  use! 

From  where  I  sit,  we’d  all  be  better 
off  if  we  were  as  tolerant  with  our  own 
kind  as  that  telephone  outfit  was  with 
the  woodpeckers. 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 


CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 


Layouh,  D«t!gn,  Spacificationt  and  Enginaaring  Suparvitlofl 


Let’s  consider  the  other  fellow’s 
point  of  view — whether  it’s  his  right  to 
live  where  he  wants,  or  to  enjoy  a 
friendly  glass  of  temperate  beer  or  ale 
when  and  if  he  pleases. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Prize  Winning  Ad  Art; 
And  A  Book  on  Printing 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard. 

Graduate  School  oi  Journalism.  Columbia  Univ„  N.  Y. 


29TH  AXNTAL  OK  ADVKRTISIXG 
AXn  KDITOKIAL  ART.  Art  Di- 
rectors  Club  of  New  York,  New 
York:  Pitman  Publishini;  Company, 
2  West  4-5th  Street,  N.  Y.  10. 
374  pj..  $10. _ 

As  ^NY  VOLUME  of  accoladcd 
art  would  be.  this  is  a  beautiful 
book.  It  hangs  for  your  private 
gallery,  as  it  were,  some  300  illus¬ 
trations  of  prize-winning  exhibits 
shown  for  the  Art  Directors  Club 
of  New  York  this  year.  Included 
are  black-and-whites  and  color 
jobs  superbly  reproduced  in  a 
finely  designed  8>/^xllVi  volume. 

A  section  not  included  in  pre¬ 
vious  editions  covers  television 
commercials.  The  newspaper  sec¬ 
tion  is  printed  on  a  stock  approx¬ 
imating  newsprint  in  appearance. 
And  other  sections  exhibit  art 
used  in  magazines,  both  advertis¬ 
ing  and  editorial  matter;  in  trade 
publications,  booklets,  and  direct 
mail;  in  posters,  book  jackets, 
house  organs,  and  annual  reports. 

“29th  Annual”  is.  as  Dorothy 
Wordsworth  once  expressed  it.  “a 
book  to  caress.”  Yet  it  is  more 
than  a  library  or  waiting  room 
table-piece.  Like  an  architect's 
file  of  designs,  it  constitutes  a  fer¬ 
tile,  compact  dossier  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  illustrative  ideas.  It  bears 
witness  moreover  to  the  excellent 
art  now  contributing  to  journal¬ 
ism — and  fostered  by  journalism. 

♦  ♦  * 

Appropriately  leading  off  in 
the  volume  is  the  lively  transcript 
of  a  round  table  discussion  on  the 
prize  -  winning  pictures.  Twenty 
award-winners  took  part  and  Les¬ 
ter  Rondell.  president  of  the  AD 
Club,  presided.  Significantly,  the 
discussion  underlined  the  point 
that  few  award-winners  required 
a  layout,  but  all  had  tossed  ideas 
back  and  forth  with  key  men  in¬ 
volved,  and  at  length. 

In  advertising,  too.  it  turns  out. 
even  artists  of  distinction  must  get 
approval  from  the  front  office. 
That  is,  in  one  way  or  another. 
At  least,  so  runs  a  delightful  part 
of  this  volume’s  round-table  tran¬ 
script.  Take  the  instance  of  a 
Shahn  drawing.  It’s  apt  to  stir  a 
lot  of  memories. 

An  agency  called  Shahn  in  to 
help  out  on  one  ad  in  a  cam¬ 
paign.  He  spent  a  couple  of  hours 
talking  with  a  company  repre¬ 
sentative  and  the  account  execu¬ 
tive.  Then  he  started  to  draw. 
As  they  watched,  he  finished  an 
illustration  he  liked. 

“Well,  how  about  -  this?”  he 
asked. 

“That’s  wonderful,”  they  agreed. 
“The  idea  exactly.”  And  Com¬ 


pany  Representative  inquired: 
"How  are  you  going  to  do  the 
finish — in  oil.  or  what?" 

Shahn  looked  bewildered  and 
said:  “Finish?  That's  it.  gentle¬ 
men.  That's  the  finished  picture." 

.Agency  man.  a  little  puzzled — 
not  with  the  picture  but  with  the 
procedure  —  suggested.  “Will  you 
make  a  rough  for  me?  I've  got 
to  show  a  rough  to  Front  Office, 
you  know.” 

Shahn  said.  "No.  1  won't  make 
a  rough.  I  don't  know  what  you're 
talking  about.” 

So  they  got  someone  in  the 
agency  to  copy  Shahn's  drawing 
as  a  rough.  Then  they  submitted 
the  rough,  got  it  okayed — and 
reproduced  the  original  Shahn. 

Life  is  like  that. 

What  to  Do  With  Your  Copy 
Before  the  Printer  Comes 


HOW  TO  PI..\X  AND  BITV  PRINT- 

ING.  R.  Randolph  Karch.  Pn-ntico- 

Hall,  Inc..  70  Fifth  Ave..  New  York 

Suppose  you  have  typewritten 
copy  and  want  to  know  how 
many  lines  it  would  take  in.  say. 
12-point  Baskerville.  Or  in  any 
of  some  .^00  other  faces  or  sizes. 
In.  say.  23-pica  measure.  Not 
approximately,  but  pretty  precise¬ 
ly. 

Just  turn  to  the  tables  in  this 
book.  Mr.  Karch  suggests.  Scale 
Number  7,  you  find,  applies  to 
Baskerville  and  12  point.  So  you 
turn  to  the  scales.  (They  can  be 
reproduced,  of  course.)  With  your 
scale,  lay  off  23  picas  on  the  top 
line  of  your  copy.  And  keep 
measuring,  like  your  tailor  who 
larrups  off  tweed  with  his  arms, 
until  your  copy  is  computed. 

Short  lines  count  as  full  lines. 
.And  you  have  to  know  your  type¬ 
writer.  If  your  copy  is  pica,  it 
counts  10  characters  to  the  inch; 
if  elite,  twelve.  Mr.  Karch's  scales 
are  made  for  pica  on  one  edge, 
elite  on  the  other. 

*  *  # 

The  author  works  out  prob¬ 
lems  in  his  books.  Then  proves 
them,  setting  them  in  the  type  and 
measure  called  for.  The  lines? 
You  can  count  ’em.  The  thing 
works,  if  you  follow  his  rules. 

Or  suppose  you  want  to  figure 
the  paper  for  your  newsroom 
house  organ  or  promotion  piece. 
First,  what  sizes  and  weights  does 
paper  stock  come  in?  What  sizes 
cut  most  economically  for  office 
forms,  booklets,  stuffers,  and  so 
forth? 

Mr.  Karch  is  blessedly  specific. 
He  lists  tables  classifying  and  de¬ 


scribing  paper  and  its  uses;  tables 
showing  paper  sizes  most  suitable 
for  particular  forms,  and  charts 
showing  how  to  cut  sheets  eco¬ 
nomically. 

Mr.  Karch  is  Coordinator  of 
Trade  and  Industrial  Education  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  His 
book,  richly  illustrated,  discusses 
the  way  to  recognize  sans-serif 
faces;  how  to  select  body  and  dis¬ 
play  types;  the  procedures  of 
book-binding;  how  to  prepare  il¬ 
lustrations  and  order  engravings, 
and  it  gives  a  clear,  complete 
explanation  of  letter  press,  offset, 
and  gravure  printing. 

The  book  is  not  for  printers  but 
for  those  who  order  printing.  It 
is  well  organized;  profusely  and 
adroitly  illustrated.  Therefore  it 
is  clear  and  practical. 


Earl  Wilson 

continued  from  page  13 


In  addition  to  his  column,  he 
continues  to  cover  spot  news  for 
the  Post  on  the  Broadway  beat. 
When  A1  Jolson  died.  Mr.  Wilson 
was  in  the  Midwest  on  a  lecture 
tour  and  the  Post  reached  him  by 
wire.  He  flew  home.  From  his 
notebook  of  telephone  numbers 
he  contacted  a  close  friend  and  a 
lawyer  who  handled  Jolson’s  af¬ 
fairs  and  got  an  exclusive  on  the 
Jolson  will. 

The  Local  Followup 
Mr.  Wilson  also  makes  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  following  UD  local  celebri¬ 
ties  on  Broadway  for  newspapers 
who  buy  his  column  from  the 
syndicate.  There  are  about  100 
on  the  list  now.  Thus,  he  is 
constantly  getting  ’phone  calls  and 
telegrams  from  out-of-town  edi¬ 
tors.  They  want  special  copy  on 
home-towners  making  names  for 
themselves  in  Gotham. 

These  editors  often  want  theatre 
tickets  and  other  favors  a  colum¬ 
nist  can  arrange.  Mr.  Wilson’s 
private  listing  of  New  York’s  VIP’s 
and  news  sources,  numbering  in 
the  hundreds,  is  one  of  his  most 
valued  possessions. 

He  is  a  notebook  reporter.  He 
once  used  to  be  content  with  folded 
copy  paper.  But  no  longer.  When 
he  is  out  collecting  notes,  he  gets 
so  many  tips,  extraneous  messages, 
and  data  that  he  now  is  never 
without  his  nickel  notebook.  He 
fills  about  two  a  day  and  figures 
that  in  four  years  as  a  columnist 
he  has  filled  about  2.500. 

“T  keep  them  all.  too”,  he  re¬ 
marked.  adding  sadly:  “but.  what 
do  you  think?  I  can’t  find  the  one 
I  really  want.  It’s  one  I  filled  with 
notes  of  my  own  thoughts  while 
T  was  at  the  hospital,  waiting  for 
‘Slugger’  to  be  born.” 

Likes  ‘Homey’  Material 
Readers  of  the  Wilson  column 
are  well  acquainted  with  Mrs. 
Wilson,  his  “BW”  (“Beautiful 
Wife”).  “Slugger”,  his  son.  and 
his  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Roselle 
Lyons.  He  likes  to  write  what  he 
calls  “homey”  columns  about 


these  three  persons  in  his  life. 

Not  long  ago.  his  father.  Arthur 
Earl  Wilson,  a  real  estate  man  of 
Defiance,  O.,  visited  his  son  at  his 
New  York  apartment.  He  was  not 
impressed;  couldn’t  understand,  in 
fact,  why  Earl  preferred  to  live 
in  New  York  instead  of  in  a  small 
town. 

“I’ve  asked  him  to  write  a  col¬ 
umn  about  his  visit”,  Earl  con¬ 
fided.  “I  hope  he  does.  It  should 
be  a  good  ‘homey’  piece.” 

Eor  lunch,  Earl  often  goes  to 
the  Lambs  Club,  of  which  he  is 
a  member.  Sometimes  it’s  Toots 
Shot’s  or  “21.” 

He  is  usually  home  by  the  time 
“Slugger”  comes  from  school.  He 
and  his  boy  have  fun  together 
playing  with  the  electric  train, 
passing  a  football  to  each  other, 
or  playing  tag  or  cowboys-and-In- 
dians  up  and  down  the  long  haU. 
When  the  weather  is  right,  they 
go  outdoors  to  play  in  a  nearby 
park. 

Last  summer,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wilson  went  abroad,  Earl  expect¬ 
ing  to  write  his  fourth  book  on 
their  experiences,  but  publishers 
decided  the  world  situation  is  too 
grim  for  a  zany  travel  book.  His 
other  books,  all  best  sellers,  have 
been  “I’m  Gazing  Into  My  Eight 
Ball,”  “Pike’s  Peek  or  Bust,”  and 
“Let  ’Em  Eat  Cheesecake.”  Mr. 
Wilson  figures  his  books  have  each 
netted  him  between  $10,000  and 
$15,000  in  royalties.  He  gets  $500 
for  a  humorous  talk.  “Confessions 
of  a  Columnist,”  on  the  lecture 
circuit. 

15th  W'edding  Anniversary 

On  January  15,  the  Wilsons  ob¬ 
serve  their  15th  Wedding  Anniver¬ 
sary.  They  hope  to  take  a  trip 
together  to  Havana  and  Miami. 
The  Wilsons  met  when  Earl  was 
a  reporter  for  the  Post  and  Rose¬ 
mary  a  stenographer.  He  had  a 
bachelor  room  in  a  Washington 
Square  rooming  house.  She  lived 
in  the  same  house,  down  the  hall. 
They  were  married  at  City  Hall  a 
few  hours  after  Earl  had  reported 
the  story  of  the  execution  of  four 
men  at  Sing  Sing. 

Mr.  Wilson  had  come  to  New 
York  from  the  Washington  Post, 
where  he  was  on  the  copy  desk. 
He  preferred  reporting,  and  when 
the  Washington  paper  refused  to 
move  him  from  the  desk,  he  de¬ 
cided  to  try  his  luck  in  New  York. 

As  readers  of  his  column  know, 
Mr.  Wilson  comes  from  Rockford, 
O.,  and  is  proud  of  it.  He’s  43 
years  old  now.  He  has  been  work¬ 
ing  on  newspapers  ever  since  he 
went  to  high  school. 

On  the  Post,  he  was  writing 
Broadway  interviews,  when  Rich¬ 
ard  Manson,  then  amusement  edi¬ 
tor,  was  drafted.  Paul  Tierney, 
executive  editor,  offered  him  Mr. 
Manson’s  job  Earl  hesitated,  but. 
when  he  was  assured  it  included 
writing,  he  took  it.  The  writing 
consisted  of  reviewing  the  new 
night  club  shows.  From  this  be¬ 
ginning  his  regular  daily  colurM 
started  and  it  was  syndicated  in 
1943. 
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IBM  Schedules 
Capitalism  Ad 
For  All  Dailies 

Every  daily  newspaper  in  the 
United  States,  and  62  foreign 
language  newspapers  printed  in 
20  language  classifications,  this 
week  were  listed  on  schedules  to 
carry  a  single  large-space  ad  signed 
by  Thomas  J.  Watson,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  International 
Business  Machines  Corp. 

Written  by  Mr.  Watson  as  an 
editorial  for  the  IBM  magazine. 
Think,  the  ad  details  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  capitalism.  It  was  given 
wider  circulation  through  adver¬ 
tising  columns  of  newspapers, 
company  spokesmen  said,  “in  the 
interest  of  national  unity  and 
strength.” 

“The  basic  principle  of  the 
free,  capitalistic  system  which  we 
have  developed  in  our  country 
affords  opportunity  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who  is  willing  to  use  his 
talents  to  the  extent  of  his  ability 
and  desire  to  produce — to  accu¬ 
mulate  something  for  investment 
in  a  home,  a  farm,  in  savings  ac¬ 
counts,  bonds  and  other  securi¬ 
ties,  life  insurance,  the  education 
of  his  children,  and  comforts  of 
life — and  become  a  capitalist,”  the 
ad  declared,  in  part. 

First  Run  Dec.  18 
It  appeared  first  on  Dec.  18. 
In  cities  with  more  than  one  daily 
newspaper,  insertions  will  be 
staggered.  In  New  York  City,  for 
example,  the  ad  will  appear  last 
on  Dec.  29. 

In  tabloids,  the  ad  will  run  full 
page.  In  standard-size  papers,  it 
will  be  one-half  page. 

During  World  War  II,  IBM  car¬ 
ried  on  a  large  program  of  public 
service  ads,  it  was  noted  by  Cecil 
k  Presby,  ad  agency  for  the 
company.  The  current  ad,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  first  “free  enterprise” 
copy  riin  by  IBM  in  the  last  two 
or  more  years. 

■ 

Eulogy  of  Printer 
Hails  Bargaining  Tact 

Springfield.  O. — ^John  W.  Ogg. 
retired  Springfield  News  and  Sun 
printer  who  had  been  well-known 
in  labor  circles,  died  Dec.  12. 

In  a  eulogy  on  Mr.  Ogg.  the 
Sun  said: 

"Through  a  whole  generation 
as  a  labor  negotiator  for  the 
Typo’  unions  of  the  Ohio  Con¬ 
ference.  John  Ogg  never  had  to 
take  refuge  in  a  work-stoppage. 
He  was  a  remarkable  specimen  of 
^rt  union  leadership  can  be  at 
its  best:  tough-minded  but  not 
tough,  devoted  but  not  fanatical, 
strong-willed  but  not  blindly  stub¬ 
born,  proud  but  not  arrogant. 
His  fair-mindedness  and  integrity 
were  respected  by  management  as 
highly  as  by  labor.” 

Mr.  Ogg  retired  May  20.  after 
25  years  with  the  papers. 
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Hard-Selling 
Ads  Released 
On  U.  S.  Bonds 

Chicago  —  A  hard-selling  testi¬ 
monial  advertising  campaign  for 
U.  S.  Savings  Bonds  will  open  in 
the  January  issues  of  national  mag¬ 
azines  under  a  program  sponsored 
by  the  Advertising  Council. 

The  space  is  being  donated  to 
the  Treasury  Department  by  the 
magazine  publishers  of  America 
and  the  ads  are  the  product  of  the 
Council’s  volunteer  agency,  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding. 

Newspaper  Ads  in  Feb. 

The  agency  is  also  preparing 
testimonial  material  for  carrying 
the  campaign  over  into  newspa¬ 
pers  beginning  in  February.  A 
series  of  ads  will  be  available  to 
newspaper  publishers  for  every 
week  next  year. 

Fairfax  M.  Cone,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  FC&B,  explained  the 
reasoning  behind  the  new  ap¬ 
proach,  stating:  “The  1951  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  designed  to  meet 
the  Treasury  Department’s  re¬ 
quirement  for  an  especially  strong 
selling  program  to  keep  bond  pur¬ 
chases  high  in  this,  the  first  year 
of  Defense  Bond  maturity. 

“The  files  of  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  supplied  us  with  exactly 
the  material  we  needed  to  do 
this  job — dramatic,  moving  true 
stories  of  everyday  people  doing 
big  and  real  things  through  their 
bond  savings.  People  like  Mary 
Callon  of  Indianapolis,  working 
widow  whose  regular  purchase  of 
savings  bonds  over  the  past  10 
years  is  right  now  financing  a 
university  education  for  her  twin 
children.  .  .  .” 

■ 

Hayward  with  Katz 

The  Katz  Agency,  Inc.,  nation¬ 
al  advertising  representatives,  an¬ 
nounces  the  addition  of  Terrance 
A.  Hayward  to  the  staff  of  its 
Los  Angeles  office.  Mr.  Hayward 
has  worked  in  advertising  agencies 
and  has  sold  space  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  the  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle,  and  Peninsula  Newspapers, 
Inc. 
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SCRANTON  (son THE  MARCH 

Scranton,  Pa.,  now  a  center  of  diversified  indnstry, 
in  1949  produced  $298,711,600  in  manufactured 
goods,  according  to  the  records  announced  by  the 
State  Department  of  Internal  Affairs.  The  statis¬ 
tics  were  gathered  from  592  all-year-round  in¬ 
dustrial  plants. 


Substantial  growths  were  also 
indicated  by  all  public  utilities 
as  well  as  other  business  baro¬ 
meters.  Bank  deposits  were 
$155,596,161.84  as  compared  to 
$98,912,810.67  in  1940.  The 
clearing  house  reported  debits 
of  $1,082,450,890  as  compared 
with  $541,452,291.64  in  1940. 
Other  comparative  figures  for 
the  two  census  years  ware:  tele¬ 
phones  44,458  as  against  28,- 
178;  water  customers,  37,734  as 
against  37,034;  gas  users,  35,143 
compared  with  30,987;  postoffice 
receipts,  $2,120,137.48  com¬ 
pared  with  $916,300.72. 

The  Scranton  market  now  con¬ 
tains  103,000  employed  parsons 
drawing  more  than  $150,000,- 


000  in  wages  annually.  The 
now  famous  "Scranton  Plan” 
which  received  countrywide  at¬ 
tention  is  producing  results. 
Through  this  plan,  the  com¬ 
munity  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
raised  over  $9,000,000  and 
constructed  new  plants  which 
added  16  new  industries  to  the 
community  in  the  past  few 
years.  Approximately  4,000 
new  jobs  were  created  with 
payrolls  of  $4,856,250  with  a 
potential  growth  of  5,000  more. 
In  addition  28  established 
plants  expanded  at  a  cost  of 
$9,796,000  with  potential  em¬ 
ployment  for  13,053  men  and 
women  and  payrolls  of  $IS,- 
280,000. 


For  1950  the  citixeus  of  Scrantou  plan  fe  rais* 
$2,000,000  as  a  nucleus  for  a  $10,000,000  addifien- 
al  industrial  expansion.  If  is  estimated  that  7,500 
men  and  women  will  be  provided  with  additional 
jobs.  Truly  Scranton  is  on  the  March. 


Cfie  Scranton  Cimesi 

LEADS  THE  WAY 

all  the  wvay 

IN  THIS  RICH,  PROGRESSIVE  MARKET 


TOTAL  ADVERTISING  LINEAGE  FOR  1949 


THE  SCRANTON  TIMES  .  ...12,655,579 

SECOND  PAPER .  .  7,197,913 


^  N  A  iV— IN  NEWS 

In  I  H  V  I  —IN  CIRCULATION 

N  N  N1  W  N  _in  advertising 

i:f)e  Scranton 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

GEORGE  A.  McDEVITT  COMPANY,  National  Representatives 
NEW  YORK— CHICAGO— PHILADELPHIA— DETROIT 
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Reports  Readied 
For  Federation 
Congress  in  May 

By  G.  Langelaan 

Paris — The  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  International  Federation 
of  Newspaper  Publishers  and  Edi¬ 
tors  registered  with  satisfaction, 
at  its  meeting  in  Lausanne,  Dec. 
7-8,  the  official  adhesion  of  both 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

It  was  hoped  that  at  the  next 
general  assembly,  the  fourth,  in 
London,  May  16-19,  the  United 
States  will  be  represented  by  the 
full  quota  of  six  delegates. 

The  inquiry  on  newsprint  was 
reported  as  proceeding  satisfactor¬ 
ily.  Hitherto  prices  had  been  the 
main  study.  Now  more  attention 
is  being  given  to  the  question  of 
new  raw  materials  that  must  be 
found  if  newsprint  is  to  be  ade¬ 
quate  to  supply  the  needs  10  years 
hence  of  a  reading  public  which 
through  improved  education  and 
increase  in  population  will  have 
multiplied  considerably. 

International  cooperation  in  the 
question  of  telecommunications 
has  been  strengthened,  with  com¬ 
plete  exchange  of  information  to 
enable  negotiations  with  postal 
and  telegraph  authorities. 

Relations  with  UNO  and  UN¬ 
ESCO  were  reviewed.  The  Feder¬ 
ation  favors  the  resolution  on  free 
circulation  of  printed  matter  adop¬ 
ted  at  Lake  Success,  which  is  to 
be  submitted  to  the  member  coun¬ 
tries  for  ratification.  But  it  points 
out  that  vigilance  must  be  exer¬ 
cised  to  prevent  possible  “dump¬ 
ing.”  It  would  be  disastrous  if 
under  the  guise  of  free  circulation 
editions  of  French  classics  might 
be  printed  in  French  in  a  neigh¬ 
boring  country  where  costs  are 
lower  and  “dumped”;  even  a 
newspaper,  it  is  conceivable, 
might  be  printed  just  across  a 
frontier  and  be  a  serious  com¬ 
petitor. 

The  Code  of  Honour  of  Mon¬ 
tevideo  was  also  discussed.  The 
Federation  is  highly  interested,  but 
it  is  pointed  out  that  in  the  final 
count  it  is  the  publisher  of  a 
newspaper  who  is  responsible.  The 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration  decided  that  no  text  elab¬ 
orated  by  representatives  of  Gov¬ 
ernments,  n  o  t  newspapermen, 
should  be  necessarily  accepted  as 
a  basis  for  discussion.  The  pro¬ 
posed  International  Institute  of 
the  Press  was  considered  a  ques¬ 
tion  not  for  journalists  alone  but 
for  editors  and  directors. 

The  program  for  the  annual 
congress  includes  reports  on  the 
Code  of  Honor  and  international 
convention,  on  Press,  Radio  and 
Television,  and  on  standardization 
of  format  and  technical  equip¬ 
ment. 

Newspaper  competitions  and 
what  constitutes  fair  and  unfair 
competition  will  again  he  pre- 
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sented  by  Mme.  Sauvageot. 
France. 

The  day  of  May  26  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  an  excursion  to  Oxford 
and  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Grover,  AP,  Heads 
Anglo-American  Press 

The  Anglo-American  Press  As¬ 
sociation  of  Paris,  in  its  annual 
election  on  Dec.  13,  elected  Pres¬ 
ton  L.  Grover,  Associated  Press, 
president  for  the  coming  year. 
He  succeeds  Ronald  Matthews, 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Herald,  London. 

John  Wallis,  Paris  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  Lon¬ 
don,  was  elected  British  vicepres¬ 
ident,  and  J.  Kingsbury  Smith, 
European  general  manager  of  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service.  Ameri¬ 
can  vicepresident. 

Eric  Hawkins,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  and  G.  Langelaan, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  were  re¬ 
elected  secretary  and  treasurer. 

John  Stanton  Heads 
Time-Life  Bureau 

Andre  Laguerre,  chief  of  Time 
and  Life  bureau  in  Paris,  handed 
over  his  desk  recently  to  John 
Stanton  and  went  to  a  new  as¬ 
signment  at  headquarters  in  New 
York. 

Enno  Hobbing,  Berlin  chief,  has 
transferred  to  the  Paris  bureau. 

The  New  York  assignment,  said 
M.  Laguerre,  is  for  one  year. 
He  joined  Time  and  Life  in 
1946,  as  political  correspondent. 

In  the  last  four  years  of  the 
war  he  was  press  relations  officer 
at  General  de  Gaulle’s  headquar 
ters.  His  first  newspaper  job  was 
as  copy  boy  on  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

Mr.  Stanton  came  from  the 
Mexico  City  bureau  to  cover  the 
Nuremberg  trials.  He  is  a  former 
New  York  Times  staffer. 

■ 

Fair  Trade  Discussed 
In  Ads  to  U.  S.  Press 

A  series  of  six  advertisements 
described  as  “memoranda  on  Fair 
Trade  to  the  press”  began  in  the 
Dec.  16  issue  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  under  sponsorship  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  on  Fair 
Trade. 

Purpose  of  the  series  is  to  help 
publishers  and  editors  “more  fully 
appreciate  the  value  of  voluntary 
fair  trade  laws  as  they  apply  to 
American  life.”  Climax  of  the 
program  will  be  observance  of  the 
20th  anniversary  next  year  of  the 
passage  of  the  first  fair  trade  law 
in  California. 

A  brochure  containing  the  en¬ 
tire  series  will  be  distributed  to 
publishers,  legislators,  retailers  and 
advertising  agencies,  among  others. 

The  advertisements  were  pre¬ 
pared  with  the  cooperation  of 
Dancer  -  Fitzgerald  -  Sample,  Inc., 
New  York  advertising  agency. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  on 
Fair  Trade  was  organized  in  1949 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Druggists. 


25r<f  Annual 

PRINTING  EDUCATION  WEEK 

January  14-20,  1951 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  SCHOOL 
PROGRAMS 

1.  Arrange  Franklin  programs  for  the  school 
assembly,  for  school  societies,  for  tlepartments 
of  printing. 

2.  Cooperate  with  the  local  printing  industry' 
in  Franklin  celebrations  during  the  week. 

3.  Prepare  attractive  displays  of  printing  for 
school  bulletin  boards,  school  halls,  banks,  in¬ 
surance  offices,  department  stores  and  all  types 
of  mercantile  establishments  and  public  places. 

4.  Conduct  open  house  in  print  shops,  show¬ 
ing  students  at  work  and  the  work  that  has  been 
done;  open  house  or  tours  of  printing  plants 
and  newspapers. 

5.  Arrange  for  religious  sermons,  radio  talks, 
dramatic  performances  or  pageants,  featuring 
the  life  and  work  of  Franklin,  legislative  pro¬ 
clamations. 

6.  Make  use  of  school  and  trade  papers,  and 
local  newspapers  for  printing  Franklin  quota¬ 
tions  and  publicity  of  programs. 

7.  Have  public  library  and  museum  put  on 
special  displays  of  books  on  Franklin,  printing 
exhibits,  and  methods  and  processes  of  printing. 

8.  Make  pilgrimages  to  Franklin  shrines, 
placing  floral  wreaths  on  Franklin  statues  and 
memorial  plaques  or  busts. 

INTERNATIONAL  BENJAMIN  FRANTCLIN 
SOCIETY — Brig.  Gen.  George  L.  Bliss  is  plan¬ 
ning  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Commodore — 12:30 
— Saturday,  January  20,  1951 — to  commemorate 
the  Birth  of  the  Immortal  Franklin. 

For  tickets — S5.00  each  -aildress — General 
George  L.  Bliss,  441  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 
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Do  you  know  how  much 
this  baking  company 
spends  in  newspapers? 


You’ve  seen  their  ads.  You’ve  eaten  their 
products.  But,  did  you  get  a  portion  of  the 
$793,837  this  company  spent  in  newspa|)er 
advertising  last  year.’  Its  top  advertising 
executiv'es  and  its  agency  media  advisor  can 
be  found  almost  any  week  checking  up  on 
current  newspaper  conditions  in  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Why  not  plan  to  meet  them 
there  to  tell  them  why  some  of  that  news¬ 
paper  money  should  go  your  way? 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Big  People  . . .  Big  Newspaper  Adverfisers 
. .  .  Big  Business  for  You 

Almost  all  important  newspaper  buyers  read  Editor  &  Publisher 

TIMES  TOWER.  TIMES  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  18.  N.  Y. 


No.  16  of  a  Seriot 
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Metropolitan  News  Co. 
Is  Half-Century  Old 


By  Ray  Erwin 


Five  pl'shcart  entrepreneurs 
on  the  Lower  East  Side  of  Man¬ 
hattan  on  Dec.  24,  1900 — just  a 
half-century  ago  Sunday — got  to¬ 
gether  to  pool  their  meager  and 
primitive  transportation  facilities 
to  deliver  newspapers. 

They  formed  the  Metropolitan 
News  Co.  and  began  delivering 
12,000  copies  of  four  Jewish  news¬ 
papers  daily.  Their  gross  busi¬ 
ness  for  that  first  year  of  sweat- 
and-strain  aggregated  $150,000. 

Today,  50  years  later,  the  com¬ 
pany  operates  105  modern  trucks 
to  make  daily  deliveries  of  500,- 
000  newspapers  to  4,600  outlets 
in  New  York.  The  year’s  gross 
amounts  to  a  neat  round  figure  of 
$9,000,000  and  the  concern  is  one 
of  the  world’s  largest  deliverers  of 
newspapers. 

Five  Founders 


language  publications,  most  of 
them  dailies  with  a  few  weeklies 
and  'monthlies. 


Traffic  Problem 


Congested  traffic  in  sprawling 
New  York  City  makes  quick  and 
efficient  delivery  an  acute  and 
chronic  problem  for  newspapers, 
which  must  hit  the  newsstands  on 
time  or  miss  thousands  of  sales. 


FOl'NDERS  of  Metropolitan  News  Co.  (left  to  right):  Myer  Rosci, 
Charles  Hertzig,  Joe  Kalmanoff  and  Louis  M'einstock. 


The  original  quintet  was  com¬ 
prised  of  Louis  Weinstock.  Myer 
Rosen.  Joe  Kalmanoff,  Charles 
Hertzig  and  the  late  Morris  Eisen- 
man.  Mr.  Eisenman  had  been 
with  the  firm  48  years  when  he 
died  a  couple  years  ago.  The 
other  four  are  still  there. 

Two  sons  of  founders,  Harold 
J.  Weinstock  and  Abraham  N. 
Rosen,  also  are  associated  in  the 
business. 

The  mid-century  mark  in  Met¬ 
ropolitan’s  history  is  being  ob¬ 
served  by  the  gift  of  approximate¬ 
ly  $12,000  to  25  charity  groups, 
representing  all  religions,  instead 
of  with  a  dinner  or  formal  cere¬ 


mony. 

Members  of  the  firm  felt  that 
the  present  world  crisis  and  na¬ 
tional  emergency  is  of  such  ur¬ 
gency  that  it  was  not  a  time  to 
spend  money  on  a  big  dinner. 
Instead  they  are  helping  worthy 
charities.  Letters  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  Jewish.  Catholic  and 
Protestant  agencies  acclaiming 
them  for  their  decision  and  thank¬ 
ing  them  for  their  contributions. 

New  Home  Planned 


“Regarded  merely  as  a  remark¬ 
ably  efficient  newspaper  delivery 
system,  the  Metropolitan  News 
Co.  is  interesting,  for  efficient  dis¬ 
tribution  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  keys  to  newspaper  success 
in  New  York  where  carrier  sys¬ 
tems  are  unknown  and  circulation 
depends  entirely  upon  newsstand 
sales.’’  (E&P,  Nov.  1,  1924, 
p.  7). 

“But  a  more  interesting  angle 
is  the  part  the  news  company  has 
played  in  promoting  the  sales  of 
English  newspapers  in  sections 
where  they  hardly  penetrated.’’ 

Unique  Operation 

With  its  fleet  of  motor  trucks, 
its  carefully  planned  routes  and 
dealer  contacts,  the  company  is  in 
a  strategic  position  to  help  a  pub¬ 
lication.  It  has  maintained  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  impartiality  and  fair¬ 
ness  for  a  half-century,  pleasing 
the  publishers.  For  one  firm  to 
make  deliveries  for  many  news¬ 
papers  in  a  city  is  regarded  as  an 
operation  that  is  unique. 

The  five  shareholders  voted 
themselves  a  salary  of  $10  a  week 
each  when  they  established  the 
company.  Their  office  was  a 
basement  which  opened  into  a 
coal  cellar.  They  stored  their 
pushcarts  there  at  night. 

The  business  grew  and  later 
the  doughty  five  entered  the  Eng¬ 
lish  field. 


courage  immigrants  to  learn  Eng¬ 
lish.  Eventually  those  papers 
weened  away  many  of  their  own 
readers. 

“We  were  interested  in  Ameri¬ 
canization  of  immigrants  and 
making  them  good  citizens  of  the 
United  States — citizens  who  spoke 
English  and  read  English-language 
newspapers,”  explained  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  company. 

Metropolitan  News  Co.,  guided 
by  four  of  its  original  partners, 
today  enters  its  second  half- 
century  with  progressive  plans  for 
a  new  building  and  for  continued 
growth  in  transportation  facilities 
and  efficiency. 


Big  Dinner  Winds  Up 
E.  Anthony  Centennial 


A  New  Field 


Another  means  of  observance 
will  be  the  construction  of  a  large 
new  home  office  and  plant  as 
soon  as  building  conditions  war¬ 
rant. 

Beginning  in  a  basement  at  172 
Henry  Street.  Metropolitan  News 
moved  in  1919  to  its  present  lo¬ 
cation  at  47  Chrystie  Street.  The 
firm  has  a  delivery  warehouse  at 
255  South  Street  and  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  large  plot  there  for 
the  proposed  new  building. 

As  the  business  grew,  pushcart 
deliveries  were  abandoned  and 
horses  and  wagons  were  substi¬ 
tuted.  In  1914,  first  delivery  by 
truck  was  made. 

Metropolitan  News  Co.’s  pres¬ 
ent  delivery  list  includes  20  Eng¬ 
lish,  four  Jewish,  and  17  foreign- 


The  firm  created  a  new  field, 
a  few  years  after  its  establish¬ 
ment.  for  English-language  news¬ 
papers  among  a  large  population 
of  recent  immigrants.  The  big 
news  companies  would  not  go 
into  those  sections  of  the  city 
without  large  orders. 

The  five  Metropolitan  partners 
bought  English-language  newspa¬ 
pers  at  a  wholesale  depot  under 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge  at  retail 
prices  and  sold  them  at  no  profit. 
Later  the  publishers  realized  that 
the  company  was  creating  new 
readers  for  them  in  neighbor¬ 
hoods  never  reached  before  and 
recognized  Metropolitan  as  their 
agents.  The  company’s  operations 
gradually  were  expanded  over  the 
city. 

From  the  very  beginning,  the 
Metropolitan  Co.  owners  insisted 
that  foreign-language  newspapers 
carry  a  column  in  English  and  en- 


McCarthy  Suggests 
Boycott  of  Pearson 

Washington  —  Senator  Joseph 
McCarthy  of  Wisconsin  took  the 
floor  Dec.  15  to  add  a  chapter  to 
the  story  of  his  feud  with  Colum¬ 
nist  Drew  Pearson. 

The  running  battle  between  the 
lawmaker  and  the  newsman  was 
climaxed  earlier  by  a  physical  en¬ 
counter  at  a  dinner  party  arranged 
by  Miss  Louise  Steinman,  colum¬ 
nist-daughter  of  Col.  J.  Hale 
Steinman,  president  of  the  Lan¬ 
caster  (Pa.)  New  Era  and  Intelli¬ 
gencer  Journal. 

The  Congressional  Record 
showed  Senator  McCarthy  made 
an  appeal  to  newspaper  readers 
to  boycott  papers  which  carry  the 
Pearson  column  and  stores  which 
sell  Adam  Hats  (his  radio  spon¬ 
sor).  Portions  of  the  speech  are: 

“If  the  loyal  American  newspa¬ 
per  editors  and  publishers  and 
radio  station  owners  refuse  to  buy 
this  disguised,  sugar-coated  voice 
of  Russia,  the  mocking  birds  who 
have  followed  the  Pearson  line 
will  disappear  from  the  scene  like 
chaff  before  the  wind.  .  .  .  The 
American  people  do  not  have  to 
buy  the  soapboxes  from  which 
they  speak.  If  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  take  action  and  refuse  to  con¬ 
tinue  paying  for  the  Pearson 
cabal,  the  Communist  Party  in 
the  United  States  will  have  suf¬ 
fered  a  death  blow.” 

Mr.  Pearson  retorted:  “My  rec¬ 
ord  in  fighting  Communism  .  .  . 
is  well  known  to  everyone — except 
the  headline-happy  &nator  from 
Wisconsin,  who  has  been  coining 
a  fortune  filling  lecture  engage¬ 
ments  at  high  fees  thanks  to  the 
unfair  publicity  he  makes  for 
himself  on  the  Senate  floor.” 


New  Bedford,  Mass. — Round¬ 
ing  out  its  Centennial  year  ob¬ 
servance.  the  New  Bedford  Stand¬ 
ard-Times.  with  the  Cape  Cod 
Standard-Times,  Stations  WNBH- 
WFMR.  W(X;B  and  WOCB-FM, 
and  Massachusetts  Air  Industries, 
celebrated  at  a  steak  dinner,  en¬ 
tertainment  and  dance  attended  by 
more  than  500  employes  and 
guests  on  Dec.  12.  E.  Anthony 
and  Sons,  Inc.,  owner  of  the  en¬ 
terprises.  was  host. 

The  event  was  highlighted  by 
presentation,  in  behalf  of  the  em¬ 
ployes.  of  a  bronze  plaque  to 
Basil  Brewer,  publisher  of  the 
Standard-Times,  and  a  Ciroflex 
camera  to  Arthur  F.  Packard,  30 
years  a  staff  photographer,  who  is 
the  first  employe  to  retire  under 
the  firm’s  non-contributory  retire¬ 
ment  plan.  The  plaque  will  be 
placed  within  the  entrance  of  the 
newspaper  building. 

Everett  S.  Allen,  assistant  to 
Charles  J.  Lewin,  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Standard- 
Times.  was  toastmaster  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  general  committee  for 
the  celebration.  He  paid  tribute 
to  Mr.  Brewer’s  community  vision 
and  international  concern. 

George  L.  Geiger,  managing 
editor,  spoke  of  Mr.  Packard's 
service  in  producing  newspaper 
photographs. 


Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Signs  '3vith  Guild 

Philadelphia — A  strike  threat 
on  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  has 
been  averted  by  the  settlement  of 
contract  differences  this  week  be¬ 
tween  management  and  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  of  Philadelphia  and 
Camden.  Previously,  the  Gufld 
had  voted  to  strike  Jan.  3  if  no 
agreement  was  reached. 

The  new  contract  runs  for  two 
years  and  is  retroactive  to  June 
I.  It  calls  for  general  increases 
to  all  employes.  These  amount  to 
$3  a  week  for  employes  making 
up  to  $49.99  and  $4  for  those 
earning  $50  and  over.  An  addi¬ 
tional  $2  is  provided  on  June  1. 
1951. 

Top  minimum  for  reporters, 
photographers  and  artists  is  now 
$100.  For  writing  reporters, 
write  men  and  copy  readers,  it  n 
$110;  and  for  desk  assistants  and 
make-up  men,  $120. 
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George  J.  Lemmer,  55.  a  copy 
editor  on  the  national  news  desk 
of  the  New  York  Times  since 
1934,  Dec.  16.  He  had  served 
on  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Tele¬ 
gram,  Lynn  (Mass.)  Telegram, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  New 
York  Herald,  and  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Post. 

M\co  Stewart,  54,  a  director 
of  the  Galveston  News  (Tex.) 
Publishing  Co.,  and  a  prominent 
banker  and  attorney. 

Harry  Steiger,  56,  formerly 
for  eight  years  a  photographer 
for  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press  and  a  brother  of  Waiter 
Steiger,  chief  photographer  of 
that  newspaper.  Dec.  18. 

Ben  J.  Sallows.  62,  former 
publisher  of  the  Alliance  (Neb.) 
Tmes-Herald,  which  he  sold  in 
1949,  Dec.  17. 

Earl  Overholt.  56,  former 
make-up  editor  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  Dec.  20.  During  a 
35-year  newspaper  career  he  had 
worked  in  New  York,  Washington. 

Neville  D.  Miller,  69,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  for  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star, 
which  he  had  served  for  48  years, 
Dec.  19. 

Fred  J.  Evans,  68.  editorial 
writer  for  the  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen  Patriot  since  1937,  and 
previously  a  reporter  on  the 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer- 
Sews,  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Ga¬ 
zette  and  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Trib¬ 
une,  Dec.  15. 

Ivy  G.  Zumwalt,  78,  publisher 
and  owner  of  the  Colusa  (Calif.) 
Daily  Times  since  its  founding  in 
1933,  Dec.  11. 

Frank  L.  Galle,  68,  retired  ad¬ 
vertising  office  manager  for  the 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle,  Dec.  14. 
He  retired  in  July  after  38  years 
with  the  Eagle. 

Albert  L.  Hall,  80,  veteran 
Northern  Illinois  newspaper  edi- 


EXTENDING 

Cordial  Wishes 
for  a 

VERY  MERRY  CHRISTMAS 

and  a  Happy 
Prosperous  New  Year 

BEN  SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES.  INC. 


500  Fifth  Ave. — New  York  City 
BRyant  9-1132 


tor.  Dec.  19  at  Oak  Park.  III.  He 
retired  from  newspaper  work  in 
1946,  after  serving  55  years  as 
editor  of  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  12  cities  and  villages. 
Hir.  last  editorship  was  with  the 
Argo  (111.)  Des  Plaines  Valley 
News.  He  had  previously  been 
editor  of  the  old  Elgin  (HI.) 
Daily  Courier  and  the  old  Aurora 
(111.)  Daily  Star. 

m 

Mergenthaler  Tablet 

Baltimore  —  A  bronze  tablet, 
honoring  Ottmar  Mergenthaler, 
inventor  of  the  Linotype,  was  un¬ 
veiled  recently  in  Mergeiithaler 
Hall  on  the  campus  of  John  Hop¬ 
kins  University.  The  tablet  is  the 
gift  of  a  son  and  daughter  of  the 
inventor. 


21st  Paper  Added 
To  Valesca  Chain 

Mexico  CtTY — The  21,st  news¬ 
paper  of  the  provincial  chain  pub¬ 
lished  by  Col.  Jose  Garcia  Val- 
seca,  El  Sol  de  Tampico,  was 
inaugurated  Nov.  22  at  Tampico, 
in  the  presence  of  federal  and 
state  authorities  and  a  host  of 
fellow  editors  and  publishers,  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Tamaulipas. 

Anita  and  Ignacio  Garcia  acted 
as  sponsors  on  behalf  of  their 
father,  who  in  his  speech  of  dedi¬ 
cation  remarked  that  all  his  news¬ 
papers  frontpaged  the  text  of  the 
declaration  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press  as  recommended  at  the  re¬ 
cent  Inter  American  Press  Con¬ 
ference  in  New  York. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  for  Sale 


MONT.AN.V  WEEKLY  BARG.AIX 
One  of  state’s  best  exclusive  wetkhes 
with  second  paper  in  smaller  nearby 
town.  Official  city  and  county.  Main 
plant  alone  erossinu  near  $36,000. 
Both  papers  with  modern  2-story  plant 
and  upstairs^  apartment  only  $27,.'i00 
with  $10,000  down  and  easy  payments 
on  balance.  Owner  has  commitments 
which  mean  quick  action  desired. 
Don’t  pass  this  one  up  I  R.VY  E. 
MOHLeTr  *  .ASSOCIATES,  312  Bos- 


WASHINGTON  WEEKLY 
6.">  Y'E.ARS  old.  No  competition.  900 
circulation.  Gross  $15,000.  Equip¬ 
ment  in  excellent  condition.  Asking 
$1.'>.(T00  with  $5,750  down.  Jack  L. 
Stoll.  4958  Melrose  .Ave..  Los  Angeles 
27.  California. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 
In  Chicago  Area 


Classified  Section 


A  Country-Wide  Advertising  Exchange 
TO  BUY:  Equipment,  Plants,  Properties 
TO  HIRE:  Qualified  Help  in  all  departments 
TO  SECURE:  Positions  all  departments,  any  state. 
RATE  GUIDE— Conaecutiee  Insertions. 


srrvATioNs  wamtbd 

iBsertlons  lia*  Bat* 

1  $.se 

3  and  over  ,40 

Cona«cuUv*  Insertion*  bring  beat 
rssnlt*. 

Adranee  Payaeat  Beoasstad 


ALL  OTHBB  CLASSITICATIONB 
lasertloas  Lin*  Bat* 

1  $1.00 

1  jse 

4  and  over  .80 

(Lower  S6  and  6$  week  rate* 
obtainable  upon  aopUcatleo), 
Charge  ads  accepted  from  recog¬ 
nized  companies. 


ADVERTISING  AGENCSS  charged  at  onr  National  Classified  rate 
less  commission.  (Inquire  for  rates.) 

Count  30  units  per  line  (Box  wording  takes  27  units).  No  abbreviations. 
Add  15c  for  Box  service — Replies  mailed  daily.  Box  holders’  identities 
held  in  strictest  confidence. 

Editor  &  Publinher  reteroeg  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 
DEADLINE  WEDNESDAY  at  2  P.M. 

(After  Laat  Mail) 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

Newspaper  Brokers 

MAY  BRO’THERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1414.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

Celebrating  onr  80TH  YEAR  without 
a  lapse  of  time  as  exclusive  newspa¬ 
per  brokers.  We  would  like  to  be  of 
service  to  you,  the  publisher,  and  to 
you,  the  buyer. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  192,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

TO  BUY  or  sell  a  newspaper  or  Job 
plant  in  the  Southwest  contact  James 
T.  Jackson,  Pauls  Valley,  Okla. 

DAILIES  OR  WEEKLIES— Mountain 
States,  Midwest,  Southwest.  Ray  £. 
Mohler  A  Associates,  312  Boston 
Bldg.,  Denver,  Colorado. 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Raymond  Campbell 
ALEXANDER  HAAOEN,  INC. 

4101  West  3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Oelif. 

For  any  sise  paper  contact 
ODETT  A  ODE’TT.  Brokers 
Publishers  for  Many  Years 

P.  0.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 

★★  30  years  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Arthur  W.  Stypes.  625  Market  St., 
San  Francisco  5,  California. 

Pnblkadoas  for  Sale 

CALIFORNIA  DAIUES,  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  3570  Frances  Avenue 
Venice,  California 

SU(X)ESSPUL.  small,  deep  central 
south,  exclusive  daily,  doing  approxi¬ 
mately  $70,000.  Excellent  market. 
$25,000  cash.  Not  cheap,  but  fairly 
priced  at  gross.  Principals  only 
ready  to  do  business  now.  Write 
Box  7033.  Editor  A  Publisher, 

CONPIDEN’nAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  California. 

MIDWEST  PAPERS:  Bailey-Krehbiel 
Service,  Successors  to  Clyde  H.  Knox, 
218-19  Journal  Bldg.,  Salina,  Kansas. 

SOUTH  FLORIDA  EAST  OOA8T 
WEEKLY  for  sale  or  lease  to  right 
party.  Established  21  years  in  town 
of  5,000  and  growing.  Well  equipped. 
A.  N.  Becker,  421  National  City  Bank 
Bldg.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 

PROSPEROUS  Iowa,  Nebraska,  South 
Dakota  NewspaMr*.  Herman  Kock, 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

WRITE  FOR  LATEST  U8T  of  news- 
pi^er  Properties  for  Sale.  MAY 
BROS.,  Binghamton,  New  York. 

E3TABU8HED  NEWSPAPERS 
with  profitable  records  on  fair  terms 
J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Grange  St.,  Riverside,  Oal. 

PROFITABLE  publishing  bnslneas 
producing  State  Magasine  and  trade 
paper.  Grossed  $35,000  past  1( 
months.  Firm  printing  contract,  low 
overhead.  Indnztrial  Eastern  stata 
$20,000.  Terms.  Box  0983,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 

Tsx  and  all  other  nnrposes. 

A.  8.  VAN  BSNTHUYBEN 

4A0  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WILL  gross  over  $105,000  this  year 
with  approximate  net  of  25%  for  own¬ 
er.  Long  established,  circulation  over 
80,000.  No  costly  overhead  for  plant, 
equipment,  etc.,  because  of  arrange¬ 
ment  with  large  publisher  who  handles 
ail  composition,  printing,  etc._  Tremen¬ 
dous  opportunity  for  expansion.  Ask¬ 
ing  $100,000,  satisfactory  terms.  No 
agents  please  as  owner  has  retained 
us  as  exclusive  representative  in  offer¬ 
ing  this  business  for  sale.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  to  qualifying  principals.  H.  A. 
Peterson,  48  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 
Mass. 


FLORID.A  community  weekly  in  re¬ 
sort  cdty.  Good  plant,  growing  busi¬ 
ness.  Capable  newspaper  man  can 
buy  with  $7,500.00  as  initial  payment. 
For  details  write  R.  H.  Berg  Com¬ 
pany,  Box  55,  Melbourne,  Florida. 

PROGRESSIVE  TENNESSEE  COUN¬ 
TY  SEAT  WEEKLY  with  commercial 
department.  Only  newspaper  in  coun¬ 
ty.  Excellent  and  adequate  equip¬ 
ment.  Good  advertising  and  subscrip¬ 
tion  rates.  Located  in  fine  farming 
and  dairying  section,  plus  large  fac¬ 
tory  payroll.  This  is  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  experienced  newspa¬ 
per  men.  1950  gross  over  fifty  thou¬ 
sand.  Down  payment  $15,000,  bal¬ 
ance  out  of  earnings.  Unless  yon  have 
down  payment,  don’t  waste  your  time 
in  answering.  Box  7025,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ _ 

OFFSET  Weekly  in  SOUTH  FLORIDA. 
Immediate  sale.  Facing  terrific  sea¬ 
son.  Ill  health  prevents  continuation. 
Box  7019.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CirtooiM — Feotnrca _ 


MIDWEST  Syndicate  wishes  everyone 
a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  New 
Tear. 

.A  NEW  YE.AR’S  Present  for  yon — 
5  weeks’  free  trial  of  Michael  Field¬ 
er’s  sparkling  new  column  “.Any¬ 
thing  Goes’’.  Comet  Features.  Box 
708.  Charleston  23,  West  Virginia. 


^ - A - — 

rTwInS  SWsvICCS 

NEWSPRINT  and  tnbnlar  press  time 
available.  Color  on  Standard  or  Tab. 
size.  From  mats  or  layouts.  Up  to 
200,000  month.  Middle  Atlantic  state. 
Box  6984,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


Promotion  Serrkgs 


IS  YOUR  community  in  the  shadow 
of  a  larger  metropolitan  center!  Are 
your  merchants  losing  trade — unneces¬ 
sarily — to  the  larger  city!  Are  they 
ready  to  do  something  about  it!  Our 
BOOMERANG  DOLLAR  buy-at-hom* 
ad  series  is  made  to  order  for  your 
problem.  The  Bremerton  (Wash.) 
Sun  sold  it  TWICE,  running  page 
copy  each  week  for  almost  2  years. 
Proofs  and  terms  on  request.  Robbins 
A  Associates,  1016  Smith  Tower, 
Seattle.  Waahington. 


AD  LAYOUTS  EVERY  WEEKLY 
NEEIkSI 

Prepared — Ready  to  Sell.  Low  Cost. 
Covers  All  Types  Business.  Sample 
Free. 

WEST  SHORE  AD  SERVICE 
Leke  Pnlaski-Buffalo,  Minn. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications — Wanted 


Readjr-to-Sell 
Linage  Ideas  for 
47  Clasiificstionil 

Tea.  in  just  ONE  section  of  the 
Howard  Parish  Classified  Advertising 
Service  for  January  there  are  use- 
proved  copy  ideas  for  47  classifica¬ 
tions  ranging  from  Airlines  to  Goat 
Dairies. 

Get  your  1951  Want  Ad  record  off 
to  a  Hying  start  by  subscribing  to  the 
Howard  Parish  Service.  Write  for 
sample  issue  today. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 

Daily  Mews  Tower,  Miami  32,  Fla. 


_ Press  Engineers _ 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

8626  —  31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  M.  T. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 


B.  P.  WALLMAN  AND  COMPANY 
Printing  Machinery 
Bought  and  Sold 
Erecting  and  Rebuilding 
975  North  Church  Street 
Rockford  Illinois 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 

Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 

738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Calif. 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web.  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St..  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  SPring  7-1740 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


TYPESEHING  MACHINES 

a  MODEL  02  INTERTYPES  *18097 
*16607,  with  qnaddert,  saws 
electric  pots,  AO  Motors,  and  10 
extra  lower  splits,  and  12  foots 
of  modern  2  letter  display  mats 
Model  F2/2  INTERTYPE  113375 
Model  31  LINOTVPE  *52650 
Model  22  LINOTYPE  *3*443 
Model  8  UNOTTPE  *37471 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave. — N.  Y.  18 
BRyant  9-1132 


FOR  SALE:  Late  Model  8,  14  Lino¬ 
types.  also  Model  C  and  CSM  Inter¬ 
types.  Immediate  Shipment.  Print- 
craft  Representativea,  277  Broadway. 
New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


MODEL  31  Linotype,  4  mag.,  6 
molds,  self  quadder.  Mohr 

LINO  Saw,  50  fta.  mats,  20  lino, 
mag. 

VANDERCOOK  3200  Proof  Press, 
Rouse  Band  Saw,  Universal 

MONO-TABULAR  Broach.  Proof 
Reader  Desks.  Steel  Type  Cabinets. 

STEEL  Galley  Cabinets.  Miehle 
Vertical.  Other  items  of  interest  all 
priced  right. 

GRAPHIC  Arts  Equipment  Co..  127 
W.  Harrison  St..  Chicago,  Illinois. 

MODEL  14  Linotype  equipped  for  3 
main  and  1  aux.  mag.  1  main  and  1 
aux.  mag.  to  go  with  machine.  Tyrone 
Herald  Oo.,  Tyrone,  Pennsylvania. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Newsprint  _ 


Canadian  Newsprint,  original  mill 
sbipiiieot,  any  aise  rollt,  carload  lots 
at  attractive  pricea.  December  ahip- 
ment  and  couuuuoua  buukiogs.  lu 
quiriea  invited.  Canadian  Newsprint 
Supply  Co.,  Alfred  Horn,  87u  Leaing 
tun  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Tei: 
UKegoo  9-3870. 


NEWSPRINT 

ORIGINAL  MILL 
SHIPMENTS 
PROMPT  DELIVERIES 
Spot  and  long-term  commitments. 
Box  7010,  Editor  &  Publisher 


AVAILABLE  standard  newsprint,  all 
sixes.  S.  U.  Behrens,  116  Onderdonk 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Phone;  Ever¬ 
green  6-U5U5.  One  of  New  York's 
largest  converters  of  newsprint. 


STANDARD  NEWSPRINT.  Rolls— 
sheets.  All  sties.  All  types  priDtlng 
papers.  Box  6977,  Editor  4c  Publisher. 


PHOTO 

ENGRAVING 

EQUIPMENT 

ZINC 

AND  MAGNESIUM 

E.  T. 

SULLEBARGER  CO, 

110  Fulton 

St.  636  S.  Clark  St 

New  York 

Chiengo 

Press  Koom 


DUPLEX 

48  PAGE  ROTARY 

3  FLOOR  Units  with  Double  Folder 
Length  uf  sheet  cutufl  '22^' 

.Automatic  Curved  Stereotype  Ms 
chinery 

Alternating  Current  Motor  Drive 
Delivery  in  February. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

11  Weft  42  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y 


CUTLER-HAMMER,  two-motor  fnl) 
sntoniatic  newspaper  preai  drives  and 
control  panels,  220  volt,  3  phase,  6c 
cycle  AC.  Complete  with  resistors  and 
push  button  stations: 

One  75/7)4  U.P.  crosshesd  type 
will  drive  3  or  4  units  at  modarau 
speed. 

Une  40/S  H.P.  faceplate  type.  Will 
power  4  decks  single  width,  quad  oi 
I6'page  tubular,  press. 

USED,  serviceable,  recently  with 
drawn  from  service,  reasonably  priced, 
immediately  available. 

The  Eastern  Color  Printing  Oo. 

Waterbury  20,  Coon. 


DUPLEX,  OOSS,  HOE  oewipaper 
presses — from  8  pages  to  96  pag-s. 
Contact  Newspaper  Division,  Turuer 
Priming  Msebinery,  Inc.,  2630  Payne 
Avenue.  Cleveland  14,  Ohio.  Branchea: 
Phirago  and  Detroit. 


32  Paae  Press 

4  DECK— 2  PAGES  WIDE 
ALSO 

STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 

JAMES  E.  FITZGERALD 
10  Purchase  St.,  Fall  River,  Nlsss. 


PONY  AUTOPLATES  any  length  cut¬ 
off.  Metal  puts,  pumps,  stale  aixe 
needed.  Hand  castiug  outfit  2214' 
length. 

12 — HOE  units  now  available 
6 — GOSS  units  now  available 
100  HP  MOTOR  drive  AC  current 
Three  Kohler  reels  AC  motors 
OOSS  16  page  press 
GOSS  Curved  router  23  9/16"  length 
George  0.  Oxford,  Boise,  Idaho 


MACHINF.RY  and  SUPPLIKS 


Press  Room 


FUR  SALE:  24-Page  Hue  Web 

Newspaper  Press,  two  plaies  wide. 
23  9/  16'  alieet  eat.  With  complete 
stereotype  equipment  and  A.  C.  mo 
tura.  Ready  prumpt  ahipuienl.  Thumaa 
W.  Hall  Company,  Ine.,  Stamford, 
Connecticut. 


5  HOE  UNITS 
STRAIGHT  PATTERN 

They  have  two  double  folders,  two 
color  cylinders,  two  AC  drives,  22H" 
cut-off,  reels,  available  now. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
BOISE,  IDAHO 


For  Sale: 

16  Page,  2  Unit 
#416  HOE  PRESS 

Overhead  and  under  former  collect 
Single  width  23  9/16'  Cut-off.  With 
complete  stereotype  equipment.  May 
be  seen  in  operation  now. 

Priced  right  for  quick  sale  by 
owner 

BAYTOWN  SDN 
Baytown.  Texas 


FOR  SALE:  VANDERCOOix  model  25 
full-page  Newspaper  Proof  Press,  full 
automatic  inker,  aluminum  feed-board. 
Box  7034,  Editor  Jl;  Publisher. 


Sleretilype 


STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT  of  all 
kinds.  New  Hall  Newspaper  Form 
Tables  and  "Dural”  lightweight  Ste¬ 
reo.  Chases.  Also  Cylinder  and  Job 
Presses.  Folders  and  Paper  Cutters. 
Balers  both  hand  and  power.  (Send 
for  current  list.)  Thomas  W.  Hall 
Comp.Hoy  Inc.,  120  West  42nd  St., 
New  York  18. 


HOE — Shaving  machine,  tail  trimmer 
(belt  driven)  and  curved  casting  box 
(casts  22  3/8'  long  7/16"  thick).  .All 
in  fair  condition.  Gazette,  Xenia. 
Ohio 


W.ANTED:  Elrods  and  Lndinws,  gas 

or  electric.  Cash.  American  Printing 

.Alachinery  Co..  88  Gold  Street, 

N.  Y  7,  N.  Y. 


GUSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages 
wideL  1344  inch  printing  diametur. 
21H  inch  eiit-uff  or  deck  fur  same 
Give  foil  details  and  pricoa.  Box  1042, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEEDED  IM.MK.DIATELY  16  or  24 
Page  Rotary  Press  with  Stereotype 
equi|inient  2244'  cutoff.  Call  ur  wire 
collect,  price  aod  detaiU.  American 
Printing  Machinery  Cu.,  Ine..  86  Gold 
St..  New  York  City.  RE  2-2283. 


WANTED:  NEW  Style  model  26 

Linotype  with  two  ditlribntur  buxet. 
Alto  efeetric  Elrod.  Cash  deal.  Send 
particulars  and  price.  Box  6875,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  P'  llisher. 


WANTED 
COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
BRyant  9-1133 


OOSS  UNITS  wanted 
We  would  like  lu  buy  one  or  two  units 
to  fit  perfectly  oiir  Goss  strsighl  line 
press  No.  1612  built  in  1928.  2244’ 
cutoff.  Write  Box  6975,  Editor  A 
Pilhli.her _ 

NEEDED:  Small  Rotary  Press  with 
or  without  stereo  equipment.  2244' 
ciit-off.  Call  or  wire  collect.  American 
Printing  Machinery  Co..  88  Gold 
Street.  N.  Y.  C..  N.  Y.  RE  2-2283. 

DUPLEX  PRESS.  Must  be  two-way 
printer.  Needed  immediately.  Send 
nill  particulars.  Box  No.  7027,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


WANTED:  One  or  two  used  75  h.y. 
Cline  -  Westinghouse  2  •  motor  prcsi 
drives  for  operation  on  220  volt,  | 
phase,  60  cycle  circuit,  in  good  cos- 
ditiun.  If  two  drives,  they  must  k« 
paralleled  or  suitable  fur  parallelint. 
Address  Enterprise  and  Jaurntl. 
Beaumont,  Texas. 


WANTED  a  unit  to  fit  in  with  a  1931 
Duplex  "N"  type  straight  line  pren. 
Box  7012.  Editor  A  Pnblixher. 


WANTED  Latest  style  model  *5  Lias- 
type.  Send  particulars,  price.  Bos 
7029,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SAW,  HAMMOND  GLIDER 
Model  G-2.  The  Viiginisn,  Covingtoa. 
Virginia. 


HELP  wanted 


_ Admiuisiralivc 

AFTERNOON  daily  will  have  openlai 
about  Feb.  15  tor  general  ledger  book¬ 
keeper  with  newspaper  experience  whs 
is  also  capable  in  office  managemnt 
detail.  Give  references,  experieacs, 
age,  family  ttatus.  reason  for  wsntisi 
change.  Permanent  job.  pleasant  sir 
mate.  Box  6989.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


GOLDEN  CHANCE  for  capable  msi 
34  to  50  to  convert  serai-weekly  isM 
daily  in  fastest  growing  field  in  CtU- 
(urnia.  Can  get  interest  on  proviif 
worth.  Give  full  history  and  rrfso 
ences.  Leslier  Newspapers,  P.  0.  Box 
739.  Mereed.  Cslifornia. 


SECKETAKY-Stenographer  for  Ul 
writer.  Prefer  experience  typing  mss- 
iiscripts.  $55  per  week.  New  York 
City  firm.  Box  6992,  Editor  A  Pok- 
Usher. 


CIRCULATION  firm  to  handle  stiU 
wide  circulation  campaign  on  esUk- 
lished  State  .Magazine.  West  Virgiaii 
Stale  Magazine.  1’.  O.  Box  2614, 
Charleston,  West  Virginia. _ 


Clavxilivd  Advertising 


ALERT,  aggressive  risssified  msnsfir 
wanted  fur  5.OU0  circulation  daily, 
college  city  of  12.0110.  Field  Undl- 
veluped.  Hard  worker  can  triple  vsh 
uine  and  earn  tup  money  in  salary 
and  hunui  on  increase.  Referencsi, 
details  to  Times  News,  Mt.  Pletssnl, 
.Michigan. 


Display  Adveiibing _ 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  fsi 
draft  exempt  advertising  sulicitsr. 
50.000  eirculatiou.  Located  in  dttp 
South.  If  you  are  good  w-rite  u. 
Box  7003.  Editor  A  Piildisher. 


OPENI.VG  ElK.ST  ur  1  E.VK  fur  cap¬ 
able  advertising  manager  40  to  44 
years  of  age,  on  fast  growing  Florida 
daily.  Record  must  stand  rigid  iiiv» 
tigation  for  integrity  and  ability.  Oin 
complete  informatiun  and  reference  il 
first  letter.  Cecil  B.  Kelley,  Newi- 
Herald.  Panama  City,  Florida. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  man  with 
five  or  more  years  continuous  newl- 
paper  selling  experience.  Write  dl- 
tails  qualifications,  experience,  back¬ 
ground,  military  stains,  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  supply  references.  Pali 
R.  Bumbarger,  Daily  Press,  Charlai 
City.  Iowa.  _ _ 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Texas,  large  weekly  near  cities;  »e 
competition;  vacation;  insiirancs.  A|- 
gressive,  experienced,  all-round  Diw 
needed  soon  as  possible.  Start  ITS 
niinimum.  Permanent  opportnnity 
Tell  all  airmail  letter.  Vindicator, 
l.il.erty,  Texas.  _ 


METROPOLITAN  SOUTHERN  Newt- 
paper  in  compelitivi"  market  lias  W*- 
ing  for  advertising  manager.  Mall 
he  aggressive  salesman  and  promotioi- 
ally  minded.  This  is  particiilsriy  t* 
excellent  opportnnity  for  an  assistsil 
who  is  ready  to  take  on  added  ^ 
sponsibilities.  Send  complete  expsri- 
ence  record  with  three  refereacel 
available  for  contact  and  salary  **■ 
peeled  to  Box  7024,  Editor  A  Paw 

iisher. _ 

WANT  Advertising  Salesman  faj 
Oklahoma  pat>er.  $65.  Salary  ••• 
commission.  Box  7021,  Editor  •  Pa*- 
liaher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  23,  1950 


Help  >Vanted 
Editorial 


assistant  news  editor,  after- 

Booa  paper,  college  town.  Want  ex- 
ptriencea  man  draft  exempt  with  po¬ 
tential  capacity  to  become  news  editor 
it  and  when  he  goes  to  Army.  Prefer 
midwest  or  southwest  background  and 
one  close  enough  to  come  for  inter- 
riew.  Give  full  details  background, 
experience,  personal  habits,  references, 
present  earnings  or  salary  expected. 
Transcript,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 


M.tN.\OING  EDITOR — For  morning 
daily  in  mid-west.  Excellent  employ¬ 
ment  conditions  tor  aggressive,  ver- 
•stile,  experienced  man.  Permanent. 
Address  Box  7017,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


COPYREADER  for  fast  metropolitan 
morning  desk.  Must  have  five  years 
experience  on  newspaper  of  good 
standing.  Reply  with  full  details,  in- 
elnding  references.  Job  now  open. 
Write  Box  7014,  Editor  ts  Publisher, 


FEATURE  WRITER  REPORTER 
Tonng  woman  with  imagination  and  re¬ 
spect  for  clean  copy,  accuracy  and 
English  grammar  needed  by  Metropoli¬ 
tan  New  England  daily  to  assist  on 
women's  page.  Ability  more  important 
than  heavy  experience,  but  knowledge 
of  makeup  would  be  helpful.  State 
ideas  on  the  writing  and  reporting  of 
features.  Send  Biographical  sketch 
and  lesume  Box  7035,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher 


Mechanical 


AD  OPERATOR  for  small  town  daily 
Oood  climate.  West  Coast,  good  work 
ing  cuiiiiii.uiis.  Periiiuiient  job,  open 
shop.  Box  6952,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPETENT  machinist  fur  perma¬ 
nent  place  on  daily  paper.  Mixei 
equipment,  top  salary,  open  shop  in 
Buuthern  Califuroia.  Box  6951,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


ENGRAVER — (lart  time  engraving 
Balance — inechaiiical.  editorial  or  ad 
vertising  departments.  State  uualifl 
cations.  Good  salary,  good  conilitiona 
on  a  top-notch  newspaper.  Address: 
General  Manager,  rairbanka  Daily 
News-Miner,  Fairbanks,  Alaska — via 
Air  Mail. 


CAPABLE  working  foreman  for  eve- 
sing  daily,  college  city,  12,000.  Cost 
conscious.  Under  40.  Able  assume 
complete  responsibility.  Excellent 
break  for  second  man  stymied  present 
spot.  Good  equipment.  Permanent 
Write  fully  experience,  references,  sal 
•ry  desired.  Publisher,  Times  News, 
lit.  Pleasant,  Michigan. 


Salesmen 


SOLICITOR  for  Retail  and  General- 
Advertising  syndicated  feature  for  ma¬ 
jor  markets — Commission,  Bonus  and 
drawing  account.  Box  6993,  Editor 
A  Publither, 


INSTkl  imON 


I  .in»i  s  pc —  Printing _ 

WE  HAVE  a  few  open  datea  for  be- 
finners  in  JANUARY. 

Request  application  now. 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
Logan  18,  Ohio 


WRITFKS’  SERVICES 


l.ilcrary  Agency _ 

NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Aril 
elss.  Books.  Fiction.  Plays  marketed 
Bertha  Klausner,  ISO  E.  40  St.,  N.  T 


SITUATION'S  wanted 
_ Administrative 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER 
OR  BUSINESS  MANAGER 
HAN  with  exceptional  experience  all 
departments  desires  permanent  con- 
eection  with  dailv  7,000  to  25.000. 
Dfge  interview.  After  study  of  opera- 
bOB,  If  I  cannot  increase  your  an- 
■Bil  net  revenue  to  more  than  double 
niary  asked,  1  shall  not  accept  poai- 
lion.  Outstanding  references.  Address 
Box  6986,  Editor  dfe  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Administrative _ 


EXECUTIVE  SEEKS 
TOP  OR  BACKSTOP  JOB 
WITH  A  CHALLENGE 

.\S  Publisher  and  General  Manager  1 
converted  $250,000  loser  to  a  profit  I 
Improved  content  and  production 
methods.  Increased  circulation  30,000; 
increased  advertising.  Cut  costs. 
Know  small,  medium  and  metropolitan 
papera.  Expert  on  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment,  labor  negutiatiuDi  and  Promo¬ 
tion.  Available  auon.  University  grad 
Journalism  and  Uiisinesa  Administra¬ 
tion.  Age  46.  Box  6932,  Editor  k 
Publiaher. 


NATIONALLY  KNOWN  EDITOR 
and  publisher  with  18  years'  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  departments  on  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  seeks  administia- 
tive  position,  daily  preferably,  with 
responsibility  and  future.  Age  43,  no 
military  status.  Top  references.  Box 
6967,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


A  rtl!>U-C«ftWikU 


EDITORIAL  Cartoonist,  experienced. 
Good  at  caricatures  and  portraits. 
Draft  exempt.  Vet.  Box  6936,  Editor 
k  Publiaher. 


CARTOONIST,  caricaturist,  experi¬ 
enced,  desires  free-lance  work  or  po¬ 
sition  on  newspaper.  Samples  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  6981,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


Circulaiiun 


CIRCULATION  Manager,  20.000  cir¬ 
culation  up,  relocaiiun  sougiit,  thor¬ 
oughly  reliable,  cumpeteul,  10  years' 
ixperienve  ABC,  excelleiil  recurd,  best 
references,  age  34,  married,  ear.  Mini- 
jiuiii  $100.  Details  upon  request.  Con¬ 
fidential.  Box  6945,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


_ C'lasaihcd  Advcrtbiim _ 

classified  manager 

EXPEKIE.NCE  record  '21  years  on 
large,  niediiiui  dallies,  all  piiases  of 
Classified,  volume  producer.  Excellent 
refereuces.  Box  6916,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


_ Currespuadents _ 

EX-NEW  YORK,  South  American 
newspaper  woman,  magasine  contribu¬ 
tor,  lerininating  press  relations  post, 
UN  agency,  Lslin-America.  Welcuiiie 
issigiiineiila  on  projected  apriug-sum- 
nier  European  trip.  Alsu  shopping 
permaneul  assignment  for  return  to 
Americas.  Adept  with  camera.  Box 

69'23.  Editor  A  Publiaher. _ 

CAN  you  use  met  Ex-civilian  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  for  Army  return¬ 
ing  to  Europe  snd  Near  East  hot  spots 
this  January,  Would  like  to  send  edi¬ 
tors,  publishers,  who  seek  to  pep  up 
circulation,  a  daily  column,  warm  and 
alive  and  human,  of  around  425 
words.  Certainly  no  obligation  for 
sample  columns  on  trial  basis.  Write 
Box  7004,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


EdRorfail 

VeT,  3u,  now  employed  rare  booka, 
w-ide  experience  university  teaching, 
reporting,  book  editing;  PH.D.,  Bi 
Lingual  French,  some  Italian  and 
German,  seeka  interesting  editorial 
connection.  Box  6978,  Editor  k  Pub 

lisher. _ 

YOUNG  MAN,  25,  Vet,  draft  exempt, 
Amherst  B.A..  Columbia  M.A..  owns 
car,  now  working  fur  large  metropoll 
tan  daily,  seeks  upportiinily  on  small¬ 
er  paper.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box 

6991,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ItEI'OUTEIi,  Fealuie  writer  w  iin  eUil 
ing  experience,  seeks  reporting  job 
Will  travel.  Hefereucet.  Box  69ul, 

Eilitor  k  Publisher. _ 

COPY-UE.4DER — Daily  newspaper  in 
western  United  States  is  in  need  of 
Copy  reader  either  beginner  or  man 
with  experience.  Prefer  ipiilicani 
who  is  familiar  with  west  or  who  now 
resides  west  of  Mississippi.  Vacancy 
is  war  replacement  but  auccetaful  ap¬ 
plicant  may  become  permanent  atalf 
member.  Please  detail  education  and 
experience.  Box  6962,  Editor  k  Pab- 
liaher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_  Editorial 


DO  YOU  NEED  a  young  (25),  versa¬ 
tile  reporter  and  photographer  witli 
a  B.S.  in  editorial  and  an  M.A.  in 
pictorial  journalism!  Has  spent  year 
as  darkroom  assistant  at  the  School 
of  Journalism  at  the  Stale  University 
of  Iowa,  and  has  been  pbotograplier, 
reporter,  copy  reader  and  news  editor 
on  daily  publicaliunt  there  and  at 
West  Virginia  Univeraity.  Has  spe¬ 
cialised  phulugraphic  training  at  tne 
School  of  Modern  Photography  in 
New  York,  as  a  free-lance,  and  as  a 
studio  employe.  A  vetersn  with  3U 
months  domestic  and  foreign  service. 
Prefer  position  in  West  or  Southwest, 
but  will  consider  offer  anywhere. 
Write  Harvey  Shaman,  522  Parkway, 
Bluefield.  West  Virginia. _ 


NEW  YEAR,  new  job.  New  York- 
capable  city  hall  reporter.  Empire 
Stale  p.m.  seeks  new  spot  in  same 
state  January  or  after.  Slarried,  vet¬ 
eran,  salary  important.  Editorial  ex¬ 
perience  that  fils  news  or  allied  Job. 
Camera  knowledge.  Box  6914,  Editor 
k  Publisher. _ 

DRAFT  PROOF,  YOUNG  (25) 
EXPERIENCED  (3  years),  employed 
news  editor  seeks  permanent  spot 
Weekly  or  small  daily  Iowa  or  vicini¬ 
ty.  Married,  own  car.  Graphic,  dark¬ 
room  equipment.  Box  6965,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


REPORTER-writer,  25,  veteran,  wants 
move  from  6UU.U00  daily  to  smaller 
daily  or  magazine.  Year  weekly.  8 
months  metro,  police,  courts,  county, 
spurts,  some  camera.  BA  plus  year 
Journalism,  year  Law.  Married,  car. 
Bov  6943.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TALENTED  BEGINNER:  Vet,  24. 
draft  exein|it,  single,  college  grad, 
t  English  .Major)  1  year  law  school. 
Seeks  starting  position  newspaper 
anywhere.  Box  6966,  Editor  &  Pub- 
l■>h.•r. 


WIRE  EDITOR,  EMPLOYED,  but 
seeks  better  position  on  fast  cup> 
desk,  or  as  wire  editor.  Married,  Ue 
gree,  draft  exempt.  Box  6956,  Editor 
A  Pntilisher. 

COPY  READER — I'm  a  daily  paper 
man  with  15  years'  experience  but 
I've  been  working  a  year  or  more  on  a 
weekly.  1  w-ani  to  get  back  on  a  daily. 
Who  has  an  opening!  1  prefer  the 
South,  blit  will  go  anywhere.  Box 
6988.  Editor  k  Publisher. 

DESK  Man — Seeks  permanent  spot 
with  small-town  daily  or  weekly;  15 
years'  experience;  42  years  old.  mar¬ 
ried.  Box  6982,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

MY  STORY  IS  THIS: 

VETERAN.  27,  MARRIED 
UNIVERSITY  background,  in  need  of 
reporting  job.  Newspaper  experience 
limited.  Formerly  writing  for  SU.UOU 
watt  Station.  If  interested  please 
write  Box  7002,  Editor  k  Publisher 

SPORTS  editor,  27,  small  daPy.  Wants 
job  on  larger  daily,  college  grad,  draft 
exempt.  Box  6994,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lish^. 


CALLING  CANADI.4N  publishers. 
Top-tlight  British  executive  and  writer 
37,  years  of  experience  metropolitan 
dailies  and  Sundays.  Tired  of  news¬ 
print  shortage.  Looking  West  for  any 
worthwhile  opportunity.  Keen,  adapt¬ 
able,  good  mixer.  Now  holding  re¬ 
sponsible  job  London  national  daily. 
Top  references.  Box  7026,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


10  YE.-tRS.  three  metropolitan,  two 
small  dailies:  all  city  beats,  sports, 
copy  desk.  Married.  33,  anxious  to 
return  to  small-  or  medium-size  city. 
Box  7023.  h^ditor  &  Publisher. 

COMPETENT  metropolitan  new-sman 
wants  job  western  daily.  Experience 
all  phases  editorial  side.  29.  married, 
children,  draft-proof,  successful  free¬ 
lance.  3  years  college  graduate  work. 
Write  Box  7022,  Editor  k  Piiblislier. 

COPYREADER;  REPORTER 

METROPOLITAN  Daily  experience. 
28,  single,  draft-exempt.  References. 
Box  7030.  Editor  k  Publisher. 

FREE  to  discerning  western  editors, 
detailed  analysis  of  veteran  newsman 
with  positive  value  for  desk  or  best. 
Now  employed.  Box  7032,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


S1TU.\T10NS  WANTED 
Editorial 


EDITORIAL  Writer,  varied  news¬ 
room  experience,  metropolitan  and 
foreign;  background  economics,  poli¬ 
tics,  law.  Able  contribute  page  idea^ 
alert  to  trends.  Box  7020,  Editor  4 

Publisher. _ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED,  competent  copy 
reader  seeks  situation  in  eastern  city. 

Box  7015.  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  AND  SPORTS  WRITER— Col- 
lege  grad,  draft  exempt.  22.  Campus 
sports  correspondent  New  ^York  daily 
2  years:  1  year  sports  editor,  1  year 
managing  editor  college  paper.  Go 
anywhere:  salary  secondary.  Box 

7018.  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

SLOT,  wire,  24  years'  experience. 
On  present  job  metropolitan  daily  8 
years.  Family.  Top  references.  46. 
Box  7016.  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

Y'OUNG  newsman  with  initiative  de¬ 
sires  post  on  daily,  weekly  or  radio 
station.  College.  Editorial  experience 
on  weekly  and  AP  radio.  Draft  ex¬ 
empt.  References.  Box  7031,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 

_ Phutogr«ph«r» 


OOOD  PAY  AND  GOOD  PLAT 

will  get  you  a  flrst-clas*  photographer- 
reporter,  ready  to  go  op  after  nine 
years  on  two  75,000  Southern  dailies. 
General  photo  assignment,  after-hour 
stuff.  Award  winner  and  aitive  in 
state  and  national  photo  associations. 
Also,  clean  copy  on  sidebars,  police 
beat  and  public  events.  Will  consider 
as  department  head  or  photo  editor. 
Write  John  K.  Havlicek.  Box  2022, 
tlreenshoro.  North  Carolina. _ _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER — 2  years'  newspa¬ 
per  experience— Fairchild  engraver 
operator — Darkroom — Age  25 — Single, 
own  car — Travel  anywhere  for  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Box  69.'>4.  Editor  4  Publisher. 

Pruinuliun — Public  Relations 


PUBLICITY  or  Sales  Promotion  As¬ 
sistant.  Experienced,  college  grad. 
Vet.  27  years  of  age.  Exeellent  New 
York  City  and  state  contacts.  Newa- 
paper  background.  Box  6937,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


PROMOTION  Expert  for  metropolitan 
daily  newspaper.  New  York  area. 
Must  know  institutional  ropy  and  lay¬ 
out.  Free  lance  basis.  Box  6963,  Edi¬ 
tor  4  Publisher. 


PUBLICITY  WRITER 
Experienced,  versatile  craftsman  with 
strong  newspaper  reporting  and  copy 
desk  background  desires  permanent 
job  w-ith  opportunity.  References  do 
my  bragging;  work  confirms.  For  past 
two  pears,  publicity  manager  largest 
operation  of  type  in  nation.  Can  do: 
newspaper,  magazine,  radio,  technical 
writing,  speeches,  fast  and  consistent. 
Veteran,  30,  married.  Missouri  H.J. 
Worth  every  red  cent  of  $6,000  year- 
Iv.  Thad  Ricks,  3921  Hall,  Dallas, 
Texas. 


Mechanical 


EXPERIENCED  Kulary  pressman  taka 
complete  charge  of  pressroom.  Any 
make  of  press.  References.  Honest 
executive.  Box  6900,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

LINOTYPE  MACHINIST 
COMPETEN'T.  capable.  non-union. 
Age  52.  25  years'  experience.  Ample 
reference.  Interested  only  in  taking 
complete  charge  of  maintenance.  Box 
6985.  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 


ROT.VRY  Pressman  interested  locat¬ 
ing  steady  situation.  Thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced.  Strictly  sober,  reliable, 
non-drsftable.  union.  Box  6990,  Edi¬ 
tor  4  Piihlisher. 

M ACHlNlST-crap  operator  for  West 
Coast  daily,  Oood  working  cotMlitioni 
in  small  tow-n.  Pleasant  surroiindingt, 
open  shop.  Fine  opportunity  for  right 
man.  Give  detailed  information.  Box 
69.50,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

TELETYPBSETTER  Tape  -  Puncher, 
permanent,  $2.00  per  hour.  Must  b« 
thoroughly  experienced.  Good  equip¬ 
ment.  No  labor  trouble.  Write  Box 
7000,  Editor  4  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


If  all  the  Christmas  cards,  box¬ 
es  and  wrapping  paper  were  laid 
end  to  end  we'll  bet  it  would  rep¬ 
resent  enough  wood  pulp  and  ma¬ 
chine  production-time  to  take  care 
of  all  the  newsprint  needs  of  U.  S. 
newspaper  publishers,  and  then 
some. 

But  we’re  not  complaining. 
That’s  a  symbol  of  America — 
profligate  as  it  is — making  its 
Christmas  brighter  and  gaudier 
every  year,  adding  tinsel  to  gold 
and  silver,  cheering  lives  that 
otherwise  might  be  drab  and  color¬ 
less. 

We  produce  tons  of  paper  prod¬ 
ucts  and  consume  quantities  of 
metal  foil  all  for  a  big  splurge 
on  one  day  (Dec.  25).  Most  of 
it  will  end  up  on  the  trash  heap. 

We  worry  about  the  cost  of 
present  international  re-armament, 
and  we  complain  about  paying 
higher  taxes,  but  we  manage  to 
save  almost  a  billion  dollars  to 
spend  for  this  holiday  season. 

(Nine  hundred  and  twenty  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  were  distributed  to 
about  10,875,000  Christmas  Club 
members  by  6100  banking  and 
savings  institutions.) 

We  have  floods  in  some  areas 
and  droughts  in  others  but  we  cut 
down  millions  of  pine  trees  to 
decorate  our  homes. 

But  that’s  America.  And  at 
those  who  criticize  us  for  our  ex¬ 
travagances  we  can  blithely  thumb 
our  noses  and  inquire:  Where  else 
on  this  planet  is  it  possible?  Where 
else  will  you  find  the  high  wages, 
the  ability  and  incentive  to  save, 
the  quantities  of  merchandise,  the 
spirit  of  giving? 

Yes,  the  spirit  of  giving!  Be¬ 
cause  even  though  it  is  extrav¬ 
agant.  and  even  though  many  peo¬ 
ple  spend  for  Christmas  when 
they  can’t  afford  it.  and  others 
spend  to  “keep  up  with  the  Jones,” 
America  is  guided  by  one  great 
big  neighborly  instinct  at  this  time 
— it’s  really  the  spirit  of  brotherly 
love  become  manifest. 

It  varies  in  degree.  To  some  it 
is  confined  to  a  family.  To  others 
it  crops  out  in  neighborly  greet¬ 
ings  and  small  gifts  to  friends. 

It  must  be  there.  How  else 
could  a  nation  of  people  maintain 
its  good  humor  and  its  good  man¬ 
ners  while  being  jostled,  pushed 
and  maimed  in  the  buses  and  sub¬ 
ways  and  in  the  bargain  basements 
of  thousands  of  “Macy’s”  across 
the  country? 

It’s  the  same  spirit  of  giving 
which  has  characterized  this  na¬ 
tion  in  its  international  relations 
through  the  years — of  school  chil¬ 
dren  sending  clothes  and  food  to 
starving  Armenians,  Greeks,  Chi¬ 
nese.  etc.;  of  Friendship  Trains; 
of  ECA;  of  just  plain,  generosity. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

But  .  don’t  make  the  mistake 
of  thinking  that  America  is  con¬ 


cerned  with  only  material  things 
at  Christmas  time.  Through  it  all 
there  shines  an  unfailing  star — 
the  same  beacon  light  of  faith  that 
brought  the  Pilgrims  here,  that 
brought  forth  the  first  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  Prayer  and  to  which  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  been  giving  thanksgiv¬ 
ing  ever  lince. 

This  is  the  faith  exemplified  in 
Howard  Chandler  Christy’s  im¬ 
mortal  poster  which  has  been  used 
time  and  again  depicting  a  grey¬ 
ing  man  with  short  grey  beard, 
blue  frock  coat,  red  and  white 
striped  pants,  on  one  knee  with 
hands  outstretched:  “Give  us  the 
Faith  and  Courage  of  our  Fore¬ 
fathers." 

That’s  the  message  that  was 
used  with  the  painting  back  in  the 
early  ’40s  and  is  being  used  now 
once  again — at  times  when  our  na¬ 
tion  needs  the  guidance  of 
Almighty  God  to  whom  h  is  pic¬ 
tured  in  supplication. 

Some  years  ago  General  Doug¬ 
las  MacArthur  wrote  to  Mr. 
Christy:  “Throughout  the  Pacific 
campaign,  wherever  my  command 
post  was  I  never  failed  to  have  a 
copy  of  your  beautiful  portrayal 
of  Uncle  Sam  praying  to  Almighty 
God.  ...  It  afforded  me  constant 
inspiration  along  the  way.” 

A  large  proportion  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  will  spend  some  time  in 
church  on  Christmas  Day  paying 
homage  to  their  God.  Others  will 
attend  church  before  and  after 
that  day.  Others  will  pray  at  home. 
It  seems  to  matter  little  where  they 
worship.  The  important  thing  right 
now  is  that  they  seek  Divine  in¬ 
spiration  and  guidance  in  these 
troubled  times. 

Our  people  are  sorely  perplexed 
by  what  is  happening  around 
them.  They  crowd  the  streets  and 
the  shops  in  search  of  pleasures 
but  in  their  hearts  there  is  a  big 
question  mark — why  can’t  we  live 
in  peace  with  our  loved  ones?  It 
is  difficult  for  them  to  comprehend 
why  we  must  prepare  for  war 
when  all  we  want  is  peace;  why 
our  sons  and  brothers  are  suffer¬ 
ing  in  Korea  and  may  suffer  more 
in  Europe  when  they,  and  we, 
firmly  believe  in  the  Christmas 
message  of  brotherly  love. 

“Must  the  God  of  Love  play 
second  fiddle  to  the  god  of  force?" 
we  ask  ourselves. 

* 

This  is  a  question  that  news¬ 
papers  can  help  people  find  the 
answer  to.  Here  is  where  news¬ 
papers  can  exert  some  leadership 
in  helping  people  find  their  way. 

Isn’t  our  present  dilemma  a 
simple  question  of  placing  godli¬ 
ness  above  godlessness? 

Aren’t  we  faced  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  fighting  the  forces  of  evil 
in  order  to  uphold  the  forces  of 
good? 

Some  agnostics  will  ask:  “But 


E  <S  P  CALENDAR 

Jan.  5-6  —  Arkansas  Press 
Assn.,  79th  annual  midwinter 
convention.  Hotel  Marion,  Lit- 
tic  Rock 

Jan.  7-9  1951 — Great  Lakes 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference,  Oliver  Hotel,  South 
Bend,  Ind. 

Jan.7-9 — Southern  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  Assn., 
Soreno  Hotel,  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla. 

Jan.  11-13  —  Advertising 
Assn,  of  the  West,  midwinter 
conference,  sponsored  by  Phoe¬ 
nix  Advertising  Club,  Jokake 
Inn,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Jan.  15  —  New  York  State 
Associated  Dailies,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo, 

N.  Y, 

Jan.  16 — New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Assn.,  winter  meet¬ 
ing.  Copley  Plaza  Hotel,  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Jan.  16  —  Associated  Press 
Board  of  Directors  meeting. 
New  York  City. 

Jan.  16-17 — New  York  State 
Publishers  Assn.,  winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 

Jan.  17-18  —  New  England 
Association  of  Circulation 
Managers,  annual  meeting. 
Hotel  Kenmore,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jan.  18-20 — ^Tennessee  Press 
Assn.,  midwinter  convention. 
Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville. 

Jan.  19-20 — Idaho  Editorial 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Boise, 
Idaho. 

Jan.  21-23  —  Northeastern 
Classified  Advertising  Manag¬ 
ers,  annual  meeting.  Hotel 
Mayflower,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Jan.  22-24 — Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Edgewater 
Beach  Hotel.  Chicago. 

Jan.  25-27 — Kentucky  Press 
Assn.,  midwinter  meeting. 
Brown  Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Jan.  27 — Texas  Press  Assn., 
midwinter  meeting,  Austin,  Tex. 

why  must  we  fight?  Wouldn’t  it 
be  better  to  turn  the  other  cheek 
— to  live  and  let  live,”  etc.? 

We’re  not  seeking  a  fight — 
we’re  trying  to  avoid  one! 

Strange  as  it  seems,  we  have 
learned  by  bitter  experience  that 
peace  is  worth  fighting  for,  if 
we  have  to. 

And  we  have  learned,  also  by 
bitter  experience,  that  the  subject 
for  debate  today  is:  “Shall  we 
continue  to  live  as  free  men.  or 
as  slaves?” 

St.  Luke  said:  “And  suddenly 
there  was  with  the  angel  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  the  heavenly  host  prais¬ 
ing  God,  and  saying, 

“Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  to- 
toward  men.” 

We’ll  have  that  peace  on  earth 
if  we  want  it  badly  enough.  But 
we  must  gird  our  loins  and  pray 
for  God’s  help.  Certainly,  if  our 
minds  and  hearts  and  souls  are 
determined.  He  won’t  help  those 
who  would  destroy  Him. 


Bill  of  Rights 
Shrine  Holds 
Annual  Services 

Mount  Vf.rnon,  N.  Y. — Amer¬ 
icans  were  urged  to  utilize  “reli¬ 
gious  faith  and  the  power  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  ...  to  oppose  the 
vicious  forces  which  are  now  ram¬ 
pant  in  the  world”  at  the  annual 
exercises  of  the  SJociety  of  the 
National  Shrine  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  here  Dec.  16. 

Sylvan  Gotshal.  president  of 
the  Society,  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  services  in  St.  Paul’s 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the 
shrine  chapel.  The  exercises  com¬ 
memorated  the  159th  anniversary 
of  the  ratification  of  the  first  10 
Amendments  to  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution. 

Church  and  civic  leaders,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  United  Nations 
and  foreign  consulates  in  New 
York  were  present  at  the  cere¬ 
monies.  and  messages  from  Pres¬ 
ident  Truman.  Ambassador  War¬ 
ren  Austin  and  Mrs.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  were  read. 

War  Correspondents  Honored 

During  the  service  Mr.  Gotshal 
read  the  names  of  12  war  corre¬ 
spondents  killed  in  the  Korean 
War.  They  included  Ray  Rich¬ 
ards,  Frank  Emery,  Charles  D. 
Rosecrans.  Jr.,  and  Ken  Inouye  of 
International  News  Service;  James 
O.  Supple,  Chicago  Sun-Times: 
Albert  Hinton,  Norfolk  Journal 
and  Guide;  William  R.  Moore, 
Associated  Press;  Ernie  Peeler. 
Stars  and  Stripes;  Maximilien 
Philonenko.  Agence  France  Press; 
Stephen  Simmons.  Hilton  Press 
and  London  Picture  Post;  Christo¬ 
pher  Buckley,  London  Daily  Tele¬ 
gram,  and  Ian  Morrison,  London 
Daily  Times. 

Besides  Mr.  Gotshal.  speakers 
at  the  services  included  the  Rev. 
Edward  N.  West.  Canon  Sacrist 
of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the 
Divine;  Messmore  Kendall,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  to  Restore 
Historic  St.  Paul’s  Church,  and 
Lyon,  Boston,  former  senior  war¬ 
den  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Kendall  urged  that  a  course 
of  study  based  on  the  Bill  of 
Rights  be  established  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  schools.  “Children  born  in 
America  know  less  of  our  laws 
and  freedoms  than  those  bom 
abroad  who  come  here  and  be¬ 
come  naturalized,”  he  said.  “We 
should  see  to  it  that  children  and 
schools  are  made  to  learn  just 
what  our  freedoms  and  our  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  secure  those  free¬ 
doms  really  are.” 

The  press  committee  for  the 
celebration  was  headed  by  Wil¬ 
liam  1.  Nichols,  editor  of  This 
Week  magazine.  Other  commmit- 
tee  members  were  Whitelaw  Reid, 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger, 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Times, 
and  James  Wright  Brown,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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OPOKANE  AND  THE  INLAND  EMPIRE  have  been  tested  and 
approved  as  being  the  perfect  proving  ground  for  testing  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  campaigns.  Often  when  fewer  than  half  a  dozen 
markets  are  chosen  for  a  test  the  Spokane  Market  is  on  the  list. 
Isolated,  diversified  and  stable,  the  Spokane  Market  is  covered 
thoroughly  by  just  two  Spokane  daily  newspapers. 


COVERED  BY  JUST  TWO  DAILIES 

Spokane's  two  great  newspapers  with  a  combined  week-day  circula¬ 
tion  well  over  160,000  provide  outstanding  coverage  of  Spokane  and 
the  Inland  Empire.  Sunday  Spokesman-Review  circulation  is  in  excess 
of  1 30,000.  Both  newspapers  cooperate  closely  with  advertisers. 


RANKS  HIGH  FOR  TEST  CAMPAIGNS 

One  hundred  and  fifty  leading  advertising  agency  executives  surveyed 
by  Sales  Management  (November  10,  1950)  ranked  Spokane  fourth 
as  a  test  city  among  all  cities  in  the  150,000  to  250,000  population 
group.  Among  oil  cities,  the  middle-size  metropolitan  urban  market 
ranked  first  on  the  basis  of  size  of  population  group  to  be  tested. 


DIVERSITY  OF  INDUSTRY  AND  AGRICULTURE 

Lumbering,  Mining,  Farming  and  AAanufacturing  provide  diversity  and 
stability.  Spokane  and  Inland  Empire  market  income  is  a  stable  year 
'round  wealth.  This  is  not  a  one  industry  market.  Residents  live  in 
communities  of  varied  kinds  and  sizes  from  college  towns  to  mining 
centers. 


ISOLATED  FROM  OTHER  MARKET  AREAS 

The  Spokane  Market  is  a  region  unto  itself.  Giant  mountain  ranges 
bound  it  on  all  sides.  Spokane  is  over  280  miles  distant  from  any 
city  of  equal  size.  Tests  may  be  made  with  the  assurance  that  results 
will  not  be  affected  by  soles  efforts  being  made  elsewhere. 


TYPICAL  POPULATION  MAKE-UP 

The  nearly  a  million  residents  of  the  Spokane  AAarket  constitute  a 
diversified  population  group— rural  non-farm,  32%;  rural  farm,  30%; 
cities,  2,500  to  30,000,  22%;  metropolitan  (Spokatse),  16%. 


Combined  Daily 

CIRCULATION 

Now  Over 

160,000 

81.84%  UN-duplicated 


THE  SPOKANE  MARKET  HAS- 

excellent  transportation  and  dis¬ 
tribution  facilities;  and  Spokane 
is  an  inventory  control  city. 
Checked  results  of  test  campaigns 
conducted  in  this  typical  market 
have  led  increasingly  to  the 
selection  of  the  Spokane  area 
for  tests.  What  works  well  for 
others  will  work  well  for  you. 
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...  of  Levi,  elementary  school  three  miles  from  Memphis,  there  emerged  a 
group  spirit  that  fired  the  enthusiasm  of  an  entire  community.  The  school 
burned  in  June,  1949.  Encouraged  by  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  a  mass 
meeting  was  held  beside  the  smoldering  ruins  to  organize  a  community 
council  .  .  .  and  within  a  week  the  ground  was  cleared  and  work  begun  on 
a  new,  modern  structure. 

Acting  upon  the  editorial  suggestion  of  this  newspaper  in  its  "Wasted 
Roofs"  campaign  (to  utilize  more  fully  public  buildings  for  community 
projects),  the  Council  asked  the  Board  of  Education  for  a  building  suit¬ 
able  both  as  a  community  center  and  a  school. 

Eleven  months  later  Levi  had  its  new  school,  and  1,000  parents  and 
children  gathered  in  the  spacious  gymnasium-auditorium  for  a  family  night 
of  square  dancing  and  basketball.  Memphis  and  Shelby  County  had 
their  first  school  designed  for  a  year-round  day  and  night  educational  and 
community  center. 

In  lending  its  editorial  and  news  support  to  the  development  of  com¬ 
munity  enterprise,  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  cements  even  more  firmly  the 
bond  of  service  between  this  newspaper,  its  readers  and  its  advertisers. 
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